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. Y. BOARD’S NEW 
WAY TO HANDLE 
APPAREL LOSSES 


Committee to Supervise Claims From 
Contractors of Clothing and 
Material They Hold 


T KEEP COMPLETE RECORDS 








Helpful Arrangements Made With Fire 
Patrol; Co-operation Will P'ug 
Up Wastes 





At the regular monthly meeting, on 
April 18, the New York Board ‘of Fire 
Underwriters unanimously adopted the 
following resolution: 

“Experience having shown the need 
of better co-operation between members 
and companies with reference to claims 
for loss made by contractors of men’s, 
women’s and children’s apparel and the 
owners of materials in the hands of 
such contractors, and as it is desirable 
that such claims should be adjusted 
with the utmost care as promptly as 
possible and with a minimum expense 
and as the members of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters have an 


Committee on Losses and Adjustments, 
through which it appears that the ob- 
ject sought may be attained. ’ 

“It is hereby resolved that the 
Committee on Losses and Adjust- 
ments shall have charge of the ascer- 
tainment of the amount of all losses due 
under both specific and floating insur- 
ance policies covering contractors of 
men’s, women’s and children’s apparel 
and of owners of materials in the hands 
of such contractors, irrespective of the 
humber of offices or companies inter- 
ested; PROVIDED, that any member 
may in writing, personally signed by 
him, advise the Committee in any par- 
ticular case that he prefers to attend 
to his own adjustment, in which case 
he may do so through an adjuster ap- 
Proved by the Committee, but the Com- 
mittee shall attend to the adjustments 
for all other companies. 

‘It is further resolved that the 
Committee on Losses and Adjust- 
ments is hereby instructed to keep ap- 
Propriate records of all persons, firms 
and corporations having fire losses of 

€ classes referred to in the previous 

Daragraph.” 


Comments By Secretary Clough 


In commenting upon the resolution 
Tetary A. E. Clough said to mem- 
rs of the Board in a statement: 

‘This action follows a recognition of 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Yesterday 
Today 


Tomorrow 


Agents know the value of Phoenix Prestige and Service 


PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William St., New York 


PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 





SERVICE and BROKERAGE 
DEPARTMENT 


CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager 
122-126 William Street, New York City 
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1867 1923 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF IOWA 


A Compa2ny of Stability and Progress, 
Safety and Liberality 


Admitted Insurance in 
Dec. 31 Assets Force 


1912 ............ $12,431,725.00 $ 67,326,327.00 
1922 ............ $44,995,738.00 $313,132,592.80 


The net return paid on funds left with the Company is 4.8 
per cent. 

For information regarding agencies 

Address: Home Office—Des Moines 
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KRESGE DECIDES 
HE DOESN'T WANT 
$5,000,000 COVER 


Detroit Chain Store Man Wires Com- 
panies He Has Reconsidered 
Buying Insurance 








DISGUSTED WITH NOTORIETY 


Two Insurance Departments Had Case 
Under Consideration; Controversy 
Causes Some Feeling 





S. S. Kresge, of Detroit. who owns a 
chain of five and ten cent stores and 
who applied for $5,000,000 of insurance, 
has decided now that he does not want 
the insurance. On Thursday of last 
week telegrams were sent to compa- 
nies withdrawing his applications. Of 
course, the applications cannot be with- 
drawn, but inasmuch as no premiums 
were paid, t.e telegrams amount to a 
cancellation of the order. 

Thus, so far as Mr. Kresge is con- 
cerned the $5,000,000 proposition is a 
matter of ancient history. The Detroit 
man became disgusted with the notor- 
iety which followed when he was made 
a storm center of a maelstrom in which 
swirled the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of New York; Wallace Scott, his 
personal friend who is with the New 
York Stock Exchange firm of W. E. 
Hutton & Company, and to whom he 
gave the application; and James L. 
Briggs, a New York Life agent who was 
associated in the transaction with Mr. 
Scott. There was to have been a 
hearing on Tuesday in connection with 
the application of Scott for a license 
and the renewal of Briggs’ license but 
it is understood that these applica- 
tions were withdrawn which cancelled 
the hearing. 

Mcintosh Tells Why Kresge Dropped 

Insurance idea 

Mr. Kresge’s spokesman, James H. 
McIntosh, well known life insurance 
lawyer, corroborated all this, saying: 

“Mr. Kresge decided to abandon the 
whole thing because it caused him too 
much annoyance. He. decided that, if 
the insurance companies preferred to 
give the agents commissions rather 
than do insurance business, he was 
willing. 

“In spite of the opposition that was 
made, he might have obtained part of 
the insurance which he sought. Some 
of his applications had already been 
acted on. But he decided that, if the 
companies were concerned about pay- 
ing commissions rather than insuring 
lives he would drop the matter en- 
tirely.” 

Undoubtedly, the action of the Mich- 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Philadelphia Life 
Extends Disability 


GIVES IMMEDIATE BENEFITS 
Premium And 
Benefits Rider 


Copy of Waiver of 


Annuity 


The Philadelphia Life has a new to 


tal disability benefit clause. 


The detinition of the words, “total 
disability,” has now been extended to 
provide that the benefits become Im 


effective, both as to waiver 
and annuity, just 
that 


and 


mediatel 
of premium as soon 


as it is established insured is to 

tally, 

disabled 
Then again the benefit becomes avail 


ymtinuously permanently 


able when it has been total and con 
Linuou or a period of at least ninety 
days, though the disability may 
not be shown to be permanent, 


Both the disability and the double 
indemnity clauses have been changed 
in some minor particulars. 

Notwithstanding the ‘extension — of 


these benetits the premiums remain the 


same as heretofore. 

A copy of the new waiver of pre 
mium and annuity benefits rider fol 
lows 

if due written proof is furnished to 
the company of .the total and perma 
nent disability of the insured, as here 
inatter defined, which disability orig 
inated after this policy became effec 
tive and one full annual premium paid, 
and Was sustained before the anniver 
sary of the policy on which the in 
sured ee ut nearest birthday is six: 
years, tore default in payment of any 
premiun r instalment thereof, and 


while the policy is in full force (but not 
as extended or paid-up insurance) and 


this provision in effect, the company, 
on approval thereof, will grant the fol 
lowing disability benefits: 

1. Wai the payment of premiums 
upon the policy that fall due after the 


such proof during the con 
said disability 


approval 
tinuance 


2. Pay to the insured a monthly in 
come of $10 for each $1,000 of the face 
of the poli (exclusive of any divi 


dend additions) on the first day of eacn 
calendar month after approval of such 
proot during the continuance of said 
disabilit mit not longer than the ma 
turitv of poliey. 

Prem Waived and income pays 
ment i will not be deducted from 
uny settlement under the policy. The 
non-forfeiture and loan values provided 
for in policy shall increase from 
year to ir in the same manner and 
extent as iny premiums waived had 
been 1 cash interest on any in 
debted: the policy will be de 
ducted ron any income payments 
nade 

The term, “totel and permanent dis 
bility sed herein, is defined as fol 
lows 

(a) Disability caused by bodily in 
jury or disease which wholly prevents 
th nsu and presumably will for 
life mtinuously and permanently 
wholly prevent him from engaging in 
any busine or occupation or doing any 
work whatsoever, mental or physical, 


for compensation, gain or profit; or 

(b) Disability caused by bodily in- 
jury o1 which wholly prevents 
the insured from engaging in any busi 
ness or occupation, or doing any work 
whatsoever, mental or physical, for 
compensation, gain or profit, and which 
shall have wholly continvousl so 
disabled the insured for not less than 
ninety days immediately preceding the 
approval by the company of proof of 
such disability; or 

(c) The entire and irrecoverable loss 
of Sight of both eves, or the severance 
of both hands at or above the wrists, or 
of both feet at or above the ankles, or 
oi one entire hand and one entire foot. 

Provided, however, that the term “to- 
tal and permanent disability” shall not 


lisease 


ana 





Agency Supervisor Wanted 
An old line life insurance company has a position open for an energetic 
life agency organizer and supervisor. Here is an opportunity for 2 
young energetic and aggressive man who has been trained in the needs 
| of general agency work, Write giving qualifications, etc., to “Box 3000” 


The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street 











| New York, N. Y. 





cover or include disability due, in 
whole or in part, to injuries intention- 
ally self-inflicted, or resulting from 
military or naval service in time of 
war, or participation in aeronautics or 
submarine operations. 

The company shall have the right at 
any time during the first two years 
after approval of proof of disability 
hereunder, but thereatter not more ofte 4 
than once a year, to require written 
proof of the continuance of such total 
and permanent disability and shall have 
the right and opportunity to examine 
the insured’s person as often as it de 


delined above, all disability benefits 
sha'l thereupon cease. 

The company shall have the right to 
demand satisfactory proof of the age 
of the insured before granting any dis- 
ability benefits. 

On written request by insured accom- 
panied by the policy for endorsement 
these provisions for disability benefits 
may be discontinued and they shall au- 
tomat-cally terminate at the anniver- 
sary of this policy on which the _ in- 
sured’s age at nearest birthday is sixty 
years. 

Upon the discontinuance or termina- 


sires. Upon failure to furnish such — tion of these provisions, the future an- 
proof or to permit such examination ; nual premiums on this policy will be 
or ‘f the insured shall cease to suffer reduced by ........ dollars, the extra 


such total and permanent disability as 


premium therefor, 


















Declaration of Independence 


oe Aracsimite copy of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence has been issued by the John Hancock Mutual 

Life Insurance Company. This reproduction is a com- 

posite reduced facsimile, one-quarter size, taken from a 
q facsimile reproduction of the original Declaration of In- 
| dependence made by W. I. Stone, in 1823, under the di- 
\ rection of John Quincy Adams, then Secretary of State. 














Le} The original engrossed Declaration is in the custody of I'S 1 
Ap) the Librarian of Congress at Washington. Sev 
{o), The John Hancock Company will be glad to send a [/Ngj/ 
er copy of the Declaration free to any person or institution (oy 
‘9 desiring it for framing. oy 
i { ' | 
tof 

x. Ne 
~t in 
Ky) JOHN HANCOCK made the Signature famous by a 
( | 


signing the Declaration of Independence. 





"Caw! 

F 4) THE SIGNATURE hasbeen madea Household Word ay 
4 by the ey 
oN wa 
SY ‘ 
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R) Sixty-one Years (2 





Largest Fiduciary Institution | 
in New England fe A 


in Business 














Ean Four-Power Treaty 
Ry v 1) 


THE MOST IMPORTANT TREATY EVER i 
NEGOTIATED BY THE UNITED STATES fi" 











i 
a bg os) 
VS \ "A-s 
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7) Every one should know this treaty fe 
| 








Copies may be had free by writing to the | 
JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. {lea 








Carnegie Annuities 
Officially Explained 





WILL OF LATE IRON MASTRp 
Taft’s Annuity $10,000; Widows 
Cleveland and Roosevelt $5,000 


Each, Congressman Told 





That section of the 
Carnegie bequeathing annuities to 
widows of public men and also to the 
living William H. Taft, now chiof 
justice of the Supreme Court, has al 
Wavs intrigued life insurance men who 
have talked income and annuities. The 
wil! was explained a few days ago in 
a letter to Congressman Thomas )p 
Schall, (Minnesota), in a letter from R. 


will of Andrew 


A. Franks, chairman and ‘reasurer of 
the Carnegie Corporation, who wrote 
1h pant: ; 
Dear Sir: ! write in reply to your 
letter of the 12th instant. 
: No ex-I'residents of the United 
States or their widows are receiving 
pensions from the Carnegie 


Corpora- 
imtention on the 
Corporation tg! 


tion, nor is there any 
part of the Carnegie 
frant such pensions. 
It is true that under the terms ofa 
deed of gift from Mr. Carnegie during © 
his lifetime, the Trustees of the Carne. — 


gie Corporation were authorized to 
pay pensions of $25,000 a year to all 


ex-Presidents and their wives ag long 
as they remained unprovided for by the 
nation. When Mr. Carnegie’s plan set 
forth in this deed of gift was au- 
nounced in the public press, it ap 
peared to meet with disapproval and 
accordingly the Trustees of the Car 
negie Corporation, with the approval 
of Mr. Carnegie, determined not. to 
exercise this authority conferred upon 
them. 

There is no provision in Mr. Carne 


gxie’s will by which ex-Pr ‘sidents, or 
their widows, as such, receive annué 
ties or pensions. Ex-President Taft, 


Mrs. Frances F.C. Preston (the widow 
of ex-President Cleveland) and Mrs, 











Mdith K. Roosevelt (the widow of ex-| 
Pre sident Roosevelt), as  legatees 
specifically mentioned in Mr. Carne 
gie’s will, are receiving annuities under | 


the will. Mr. Taft’s annuity is $10,000 | 
and Mrs, Preston’s and Mrs. Roose | 
vel’s annuities are $5,000 each. i 


Inasmuch as the Carnegie Corpora | 
tion is paving no pensions to ex-Presi- | 
dents or their widows, there can be no 
question of the discontinuance of pen 
sions in the event of Congress making | 
adequate provision for former chief 7 
executives. Mr. Taft, Mrs. Preston and § 


Mrs. Roosevelt, notwithstanding any / 
Congressional action granting them . 
pensions, would continue to receive § 


their annuities under Mr. Carnegie’s 
will. They receive these annuities not 
by reason of their status as ex-Presi- 
dents or widows of ex-presidents but | 
as ordinary legatees. They were all | 
old friends of Mr. Carnegie’s 
SHOWS WAY WIND BLOWS 
The Connecticut Mutual up to and | 
including April 19 of the current yeas 
has issued $28,921,670 of insurance as 
compared with $21,324,554 in 1922 and | 
$28,847,504 in 1920, which represents an 7 
increase of $7,597,116 and $74,166 in- | 


crease over the corresponding periods 


ot the years 1922 and 1920 respec § 
tively. i 
TWO MORE JOIN F 

The State Life Insurance Company of 
Des Moines, Iowa and the United 
Fidelity Life Insurance Company of 
Dallas, Texas, has been adinitted to 


. * 7 i a 
membership in the American Life Con 


vention. 





MISSOURI BILL VETOED 
It is understood that Missouri Senate 
bill, 964, which proposed an amend 
ment be made to section 6150 of the 
Missouri revised acts relative to sul- 
cide as a defense in suits brought on 
all insurance policies, has been vetoed 





by the Governor. 
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Adopt Illinois Method 
Of Valuations Here 


SIGNED BY GOV. 
Departmental Bills and Endorsed By 
New York Companies; Col. 

Stoddard’s Statement 


SMITH 


The New York Legislature has 
passed and Governor Smith has signed 
two bills which bring into the New 
York insurance statutes what corre 
sponds to the flinois modified prelim- 
This 
is accomplished by amendments to 
sections 84 and 89 of the Insurance 
Act. These are department measures 


inary term method of valuation.. 


and also had the support of the life in 
surance companies of New York. 

There are rumors that some addi 
tional companies will enter the state, 
but they could not be corroborated at 
this time. 

Colonel Stoddard recently said in 
reference to this subject: 

“New York is the only state which 
has adopted the Select and Ultimate 
Method as the legal minimum standard 
of valuation. Every state except New 
York and Massachusetts permits some 


form of preliminary ‘term valuation. 
The one most commonly used is a 
modified preliminary term method 


known as the illinois Standard. The 
adoption of the Illinois Standard as an 
alternative minimum legal standard 
of valuation in this state has been 
urged for a number of years by life in- 
surance companies and the insurance 
departments of other states. 

“My reasons for recommending ‘the 
adoption of the Illinois Standard as an 
alternative minimum standard of valu- 
tion are as follows: 

4. It is generally admitted that the 
Illinois Standard Method of Valuation 
is actuarially sound. 

“2 It has been stated that ‘the pre+ 
liminary term method is an attempt to 
harmonize theory and facts by adjust- 
ing net premiums to conform with the 
incidence of expense, the gross ordi- 
nary life premium (or, under Illinois 
Standard, the twenty-payment  pre- 
mium), less first-year mortality, being 
accepted as substantially the measure 
of first year expenses.’ 

“8. It is undoubtedly true that the 
cost of acquiring new business is in ex- 
cess of the expense loadings on level 
het premiums. Consequently, after 
paying acquisition expenses, a com- 
pany which values its policy liabilities 
on the Level Net Premium Method 
must dip into its surplus to put up the 
reserve. This deficit is made up later 
from the excess expense loadings for 
subsequent years. 

“4. No new mutual companies have 

heen organized in the State of New 
York since the present valuation re- 
quirements went into effect. It is 
doubtless true that it is very difficult, 
if not practically impossible, for new 
Mutual companies to organize under 
the present laws of this state. It is 
thought that a change in the legal mini- 
mum valuation standard will facilitate 
the organization of new companies. 
‘) It has been urged that there is 
heed for more flexible reserve require- 
Ments so that a company may not be 
compelled by reason of temporary fluc- 
‘uations in its surplus, to curtail the 
business which it could otherwise 
Profitably handle. 

‘6. It is claimed: that the adoption of 
the Illinois Standard as an alternative 
minimum legal standard of valuation 
Meth de inate unfair competitive 
+ mera used by some of the field rep- 
Mawr ge of companies operating in 
we rk and Massachusetts. 


“l. The adoption of the 


Illinois 
Standard Method 


Oh te ene of Valuation would 
claim ip interest of uniformity. It is 
the Sel that New York’s adherence to 
refi “ ect and Ultimate Method is a 

ection on the valuation methods of 


(Continued on page 10) 











Julius Caesar 


Makes Good 


ULIUS CAESAR had his 

faults; but he certainly 
was no coward. Profligate 
that he was, he feared no 
living man or set of men. 
On one of his Syrian war 
journeys, it is told, he 
was captured by Egyptian 
pirates who coolly inform- 
ed him he would remain 
their prisoner until his 
friends produced a million 
dollars. 


“A million dollars!” he ex- 
claimed, “why I owe per- 
sonally more than that. Let 
me go or I'll come back 
some fine day and crucify 
the whole bunch.” But the 
pirates held him, neverthe- 
less, until Rome _ notified 
them that the million was 
ready for Caesar’s return. 


But once back at his mar- 


rt 
STRENGTH oF 
; CHBRALTAR” 





ble desk, the General re- 
fused to ship the money. 
“Hold it until I die, and 
then pay my debts. I'll go 
back and fix up this other 
thing.” So he went once 
more to Syria, as he had 
promised, crucified the 
necessary pirates, and fell 
in love with Cleopatra. The 
ransom fund was kept for 
his creditors after death. 


Newabays one does 

not have to argue 
with pirates to accumulate 
a stated sum as a guarantee 
for creditors. He can get 
an insurance company, for 
a stipend a year, to make 
this guarantee for him. 
Many business men find 
life insurance a very great 
convenience in matters of 
this sort. 


The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey! 


President Dickenson 
Visitor to New York 


SECURITY MUTUAL’S PROGRESS 





Company Wound Up Year With $72,- 
000,000 Insurance in Force; Has 
Attractive Contracts 





President David S. Dickenson, of the 
Security Mutual Life visited New York 
this week. A respected figure in the 
business, he has devoted his entire life 
to insurance. He began his business 
career with one of the casualty com- 
panies. He passed examination for the 
Actuarial Society of America and be- 
came actuary of the Security Trust & 
Life, and then went to Binghamton as 
actuary of the Security Mutual. From 
1903 he continued as actuary and was 
then elected president. 

The Security Mutual wound up the 
year 1922 with $72,000,000 insurance in 
force; about $13,000,000 of assets and 
$621,000 surplus over all liabilities of 
every kind. 

The company has a number of very 
attractive contracts, including endow: 
ment annuities at ages of 60, 65, 70 and 
75; and will soon announce another 
that will appeal exceedingly to agents. 

The Security Mutual has several 
offices in this city. R. A. Beatty ana 
Reiss & Friedman are general agents. 


SHOULD KNOW OCCUPATION 








Fraternal Issued Policy On Man Serv- 
ing Life Term in Penitentiary 
For Murder 





It is very material that a company 
should be informed as to the true oc- 
cupation of an applicant for life insur- 
ance, Judge Daniel P. Withers of the 
Corporation Court of Danville, Va., held 
last week in setting aside a verdict for 
$350 which a jury returned in favor of 
‘WW. H. Harrison, colored, against the 
Provident Relief Association, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Harrison, it appears, 
sued for the recovery of that amount 
on a policy which he took out in 1916 
for his son, Allen KE, Harrison, with 
himself named as the _ beneficiary. 
When the son died recently, the com- 
pany resisted payment on the ground 
that false information had been given 
as to the occupation of the insured. 
The son was recorded in the policy at 
the time of issuance as a laborer em- 
ployed near Danville. After his death 
it developed that instead of being so 
employed he was at that very time in 
jail awaiting removal to the Virginia 
penitentiary to serve a life term for 
murder. The question submitted to 
the jury was whether or not it was 
material that the company should have 
known the true history and occupation 
of. the applicant at the time the policy 
was issued. Judge Withers very 
promptly set aside the verdict when 
the jury decided that such information 
was not material and returned a ver- 
dict against the company for the full 
amount of the policy. 





THERAPEUTICS 

C. H. Thompson, general agent in the 
Illinois department of the Reliance 
Life, of Pittsburgh, recently underwent 
a serious operation. The agency sent 
him a beautiful big bunch of flowers 
wrapped around with applications, one 
from each man in the agency. Mr. 
Thompson improved at once and is now 
rapidly recovering. 





ENTERS ILLINOIS 

The Great-West Life, of Winnipeg, 
Canada, has secured a license to trans- 
act business in Illinois. The company 
will have its headquarters in Chicago 
with offices in the Marquette Building. 
T. Milton Taylor will be the manager 
for Illinois. He will be assisted by 
J. J. Overend, who comes from the 
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EF. B. Collins In- 


‘sina Cmas > Mortgages 


UGAR cane, cotton, corn, rice, tobacco, sweet 
potatoes, hay, oats, peanuts, vegetables, fruits— 
these are the foundation of Louisiana’s wealth. Crops 
raised on only 5,500,000 of the state’s 28,000,000 acres 
are sold annually for $350,000,000.00. 


A delightful climate, high average rainfall and unsur- 
“Thirty-eight ith- . ; 
Ainndeadnpueen passed alluvial soil make good crops certain, and ex- 
out the loss of a cent of , 
principal or interest toa Cellent railway systems and water transportation 
single investor.” facilities make it possible to ship Louisiana products 
quickly and cheaply. 


Collins Farm Mortgages are made only in select por- 
tions of this rich state. Field offices at Monroe and 
LaFayette, La., are right on the ground where the 
loans are made. Our Louisiana mortgages are owned 
by many of the largest insurance companies. For fur- 
ther information, address— 


ne F.B.Collins Investment Co. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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What Surrogate Courts 
Tell Dan Nelson 


(MINNEAPOLIS EXPERT HERE 





Finds Great Shrinkage in Estates; 
Examines Wills for Six 
Weeks 

Dan Nelson, of Minneapolis, an _ in- 
heritance tax specialist, has been spend- 
ing Six weeks working on the records 
of the surrogates’ courts in New York, 
Kings, Nassau, Rockland, Suffolk and 
Westchester counties. He finds an av- 
erage shrinking of more than 20% in 
100 large New York estates and tells 
an interesting story about it to a New 
York “Herald” reporter: 

The greatest proportionate shrink- 
‘age of all is shown ih the estate of 
> Jacques Lebaudy, the eccentric million- 
‘ aire known as “the Emperor of Sahara,” 
who was killed by his wife in 1918. 
' Lebaudy left a gross estate of $13,368, 
98%. It underwent a_ shrinkage of 
55.9%, or a loss of $7,395,704 in money. 
The fall of foreign exchange after his 





: 


death was the chief factor in cutting 
the Lebaudy estate to pieces.. He had 
large investments in France, England 


and other foreign countries. The drop 
in the franc hits his estate hardest of 
all. The losses in exchange were 
charged up against administrative ex- 
penses, which reached a total of $5,- 
785,930. 
The William LL. Harkness estate of 
$54,387,146 showed a shrinkage of $18,- 
877,967, or 34.7%. The Federal tax on 
this estate was $12,924,785, the Govern- 
ment collecting 25% of the value of 
' everything over the $10,000,000, in ad- 
dition to the progressive taxation on the 
first $10,000,000. The estate of William 
K. Vanderbilt according to the figures 
_ of Mr. Nelson, shows a shrinkage of 
$15,024,887, but the figures in this case 
are not complete, as the final account- 
ing has not been filed, and the shrink- 
age may eventually be greater than 
that in the Harkness estate. 

Frick’s Estate Was Largest Since 

Income Tax Was Levied 

The largest fortune left by any man 
since the New York State income tax 
went into effect is that of Henry C. 
Frick, but this is not included in the 
survey because the question of 
Frick’s residence has been in_ litiga- 
tion and was only recently decided to 
be Pennsylvania. 


oa 








The Frick estate is 
more than $92,000,000. 
In spite of the gigantic fortunes 


which have been piled up in America 
the official inheritance tax figures fail 
to show any man who died possessed 
of $100,000,000. The Frick estate came 
nearest to this total. The estate of 
Mrs. Amelia Bingham, widow of Henry 
Magler was next totalling $77,000,000. 
Other names which used to be synony- 
mous with enormous riches appear 
much less impressive in the list of 
state appraisals. The late J. P. Mor- 
Ran left an estate of $69,000,000. J. J. 
Hill left $51,000,000. 




















Mr. ° 


worth left $30,791,004. Andrew Carne- 
gie had cut his fortune down to a small 
remnant of the several hundred million 
dollars which were once his. John D. 
Rockefeller’s fortune never was as 
great as a billion dollat's, according to 
a public letter of his son, and _ his 
known benefactions amount to more 
than $500,000,000. As they have been 
increasingly numerous in the last few 
years it is probable the great oil man 
will leave a comparatively modest es- 
tate on his death. 
List of $1,000.000 Estates as Revealed 
By the Survey 

The list of estates over or near $1,- 

000,000 in this survey and their shrink- 


ages are as follows, the starred ones 
being incomplete for lack of final ac- 
counting, 

: Gross Estate Shrinkage 
Arents, ( ICOT RE... 6.00. $10,040,643.42 $2,752,346.07 
Bacon, Robert* ...,..... 7,585.565.95 — 1,612.619.37 
Bostwick, Helen ( . 29.264.184.04 — 9,035,269.11 
BOWEN Fes ees caiccee cine 42,867,615.09 12,842 608.73 
Choate, Toseph H.* 4,852. 207.77 831,954.06 
Clark, George C........ 55 313,095.63 


Collier, Robert J........ 
Crimmins, John D..,.. 1,825.128.06 
Cutler, Otis H.*........  2,074.922.16 
Dearborn, G. S.* 


112,473.69 
876,164.50 
372,349.20 


wee 3:851.358.30 751,352 37 
De Lamar. J. R...... 32.282 927.67 4,218,854.41 
Dickey, Charles D.. 2 806.654.30 524,410.34 
Duveen, Henry J.* 3.400.904.70 5 731.30 
Grace, Michael P.* 6.521 870.21 1,492,840.86 
Gurnee, Walter S 3.703.185 O1 


727 637.73 
... 14.475.208.12 — 2.892.852.10 
54,387.146.11  18,877.967.15 


Harkness, H. S... 
Harkness, W. L. 





Hegeman. John F....... 3.362.048.92 655 796.40 
Kayser, Julius* .. 3.982.491.78 917 808.87 
Lebaudy. Jacques . 13.368.985.07  7,395,704.68 
MacKelvie, N. B... 2 864 206 99 84.631.41 
Morrison. FE. A.. 3,699 884.13 659 124.58 
Ottley, Tames H."......  8.256.202.85 — 1,783.723.93 
Payne, Oliver H.*...... 32.367.474.50 6676 94.98 
Perkins, G Jee e eee... = 6.008,081.84 — 1.639.391.69 
Peters. Samuel T.*.. 3.057 220.15 5975 


82.15 
Phoenix, Phillips* : 
Procter, Harley Wrakkaxe 
Roosevelt. T. R........ 
Schermerhorn, F. A... 
Scrymser. J. A...... 
Shonts, Theo. P.... 
Sieleken, Herman 
Smithers, F. S. 
Stetson, 


2 652,526.13 
3,679 217.31 

959.634 31 
3.218 495.30 
2923 740.52 

847 268.49 
4.253 337.07 
3.240 M2 93 
2918 362.18 


457.650.57 
753,799.47 
130.647.83 
353.475.37 
321 634.85 
116,809.95 
915 885.53 
580 403.96 


477 270.13 


Francis L:. 


Stillman. James 40 338,191.49 13.192. 267.56 
Ullman. |. Stevens eee 4,001 674.14 85? 107.95 
Vanderbilt. W. K.*.... 54.530-966.60 15,024 887.65 
White, Alfred T.*... 3.277.721.28 28R.713.0") 
Wilkiams. G. I 1 898 816.22 19,451.29 


Woolworth 


b . 30791 004.56 9 704.201.94 
Yawkey, W. 


9,464.010.72 — 2,868,283.30 

Mr. Nelson made a detailed analysis 
of each estate for the purpose of fur- 
nishing statistics for the use of life 
vnderwriters who seek to sell large 
insurance to wealthy men, as the 
shrinkage in many cases is found to 
be due to lack of ready money with 
which to carry an estate through the 


BW 
1) eee 


demands in the shape of taxes, debts 
and administrative costs. 
Mr. Nelson said that life insurance 


was not an asset of great importance 
in any of the 100 estates which he had 
studied. 

“The largest policy which 1 
across was that of John D. 
for $300,000,” he said. “The 
was trifling or nothing at 
other estates. 

“Some of these estates have suffered 
from lack of insurance or ready cash 
in some other form. The $42.000,000 
Bourne estate shrunk $12,000,009 and 
a good deal of money was lost because 
it wes necessary to sell seeyrities at 


ran 
Crimmins 
insurance 
all in the 


a 








American Central Life 
Insurance Company 
| INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Retablished 1899 
All agency contracts direct with the company 
Address: 
HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
| |e cone 











and Permanent Disability Clause. 








PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Or PHILADELPHIA 


The Provident, organized in 1865, as The Provident Life and Trust Com- 


pany, preserves a continuous corporate existence, but, having mutual- 
ized, will be known hereafter as the 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 


and will maintain the reputation and tradition which have arisen from 
fifty-eight years of conspicuous fair dealing. 


The policies of the PROVIDENT MUTUAL contain new and attractive 
features, including the recently adopted and exceedingly liberal Total 


An Increased Dividend Scale for 1923 














it was necessary. There are few large 
estates where this is not the case. 
Government Frequently Finds Taxes 
Are Due After Death 

“The history of these estates shows 
that unexpected debts frequently exist 
in the shape of unpaid income tax. 
The tax is not deliberately dodged, but 
the unsettled interpretation of the law 
raises many difficult questions. In one 
estate which amounted to only about 
$6,000,000 the Government later col- 
lected an income tax of about $250,000. 

“One of the things impressed on me 
by the examination of a-large number 
of estates is that a man should make 
provision for his family first, instead 
of feeling confident that the family will 


be liberally provided for out of the 
residuary estate. The fortune of a 
man in active business is subject to 


great losses and gains all the time, and 


it is impossibte for him to tell pre 
cisely where he stands. His plans 
may be in such shape that they are 


sure to go through with success if he 
lives, but his death may change the 
whole situation and cause his estate 
to sustain losses which he entirely 
failed to foresee. If this happens in a 
case where a man had given great 
sums to charitable or educational in- 
stitutions, leaving the residue to the 
family, it may mean that there is no 
residuary estate. The proper way is 
to make liberal provision for the fam- 
ily, then to provide for philanthropies, 
ond then to leave the residue to the 
family. If this course is followed the 
family benefits if the estate shows un 
expected gains, and the family is in a 
secure position, even if it shows consid 
erable losses. 

“A study of these estates shows that 
the average cost of a wealthy man’s 
funeral is about $2,400. Sometimes it 
iuns up to $3,500, but not much higher, 


unless there is some contract in ex- 
istence for the erection of a mauso 
leum or something of that kind. The 


doctor's bill is an item which runs from 
nothing at all up to several thousand 
dollars, but in the case of these large 
estates payments were usually made to 
physicians regularly, so that no great 
bill accumulated. The largest doctor's 
bill 1 know of was one of $75,000 or 
$80,000 covering a period of several 
years. The physician was able to show 
that payment had been promised him 
and his charge was allowed by the 
courts.” 


A. R. BARRAND RETIRES 


Arthur Rhys Barrand has retired 
from the Prudential of England after 
forty: six years of service with the 
company. He joined the chief office 
staff in 1877 being appointed to the 
claim department. In 1897 he was 


transferred to the manager’s office and 
wus placed in charge of the titles de- 
partment when it was formed three 
vears later. In 1901 he was appointed 
deputy controller and in 1907, control- 
ler. In 1912 he was made secretary to 
the Prudential Approved Society, as 
sistant manager in 1914 and in 1920 he 
became deputy general manager. 
BUFFALO APPOINTMENT 
Cc. W. Gibbons of Buffalo, N. Y., has 


received the appointment of agency 
manager for the Columbia National 
Life. Mr. Gibbons will be associated 


with Rufus B. Hipp, general agent of 
the company, with offices at 927 White 
Building, Buffalo. Mr. Gibbons has 
had 16 years experience in selling o1 
life insurance. 
GET OUT SPORTING EXTRA 

The Guardian Life conducts a “base 

ball” contest among its agents during 


the seson and in connection with it is 
issuing a “sporting page” along the 
lines of the typical newspaper page, 
with big news heads and a humorous 
cartoon string at the bottom. The 
contest furnishes stimulation to the 


ugents and also a lot of fun. 








MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Springfield, Massachusetts 


Incorporated in 1851 


MUTUAL 





Unexcelled policy contracts, efficient life insurance service, and a 
net cost that is notably low—these are three of the reasons why the 
name Massachusetts Mutual is synonymous in the mind of the insuring 
public with all that is best in life insurance. During the seventy-two 
years of the Company’s history its policyholders have ever been its loyal 
friends and its enthusiastic advertisers. 








JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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There is an Equitable Policy for every Life Insurance Need : 


THE EQUITABLE . 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY i 
OF THE UNITED STATES - ta 


120 BROADWAY 
, 
W.A. DAY, 
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quitable of Iowa 
Reviews Pioneer Days 





: ES MOINES THEN “ON BORDER” 


“the growth of the company. 
‘in 1867, it was one of the first life in- 
surance companies to be chartered west 





Railroad Antedated Company By Only 
- Few Months; Now a National 





Institution 
The Equitable Life, of Iowa, has 
prought out an attractive booklet 


called “The Pioneers’, which tells of 
Founded 


of the Mississippi River and the first in 
jowa. The pioneer railroad builders 





‘had reached Des Moines only a few 
‘months before the company was or- 


~ ganized. 


Des Moines was on the “border of 
‘civilization” when the Equitable of 
“jowa was started. The company was 


doing business eleven years before the 


~ founded. 





B bart on the 


im th 


‘first telephone was in use. ‘The first 
gasoline engine had not been made un- 
‘til nine years after the company was 
Automobiles were unknown 
and scarcely dreamed of. One year 
after the company was organized its 
officers proposed and secured the pas- 
sage of the famous Iowa reserve de- 
posit law, requiring approved interest 
bearing securities equal to the full 
amount of the reserve on all policies 
and contracts in force to be continually 
deposited with the lowa insurance de- 
partment, 


The Equitable of Iowa has grown up 
with the great Middle West until now 
| it does business throughout the whole 
country and has a national reputation 
as alow net cost company. The ratio 
_ of actual to expected mortality of the 
company always has been low.  Dur- 
_ing the past ten years death losses, in- 
clusive of the heavy influenza mortality 
has been but 45.4% of the expected. 
' In 1922 losses were only 40.3%, this is 
a remarkable record in view of the fact 
that the company has been doing busi- 
hess for fifty-six years. The record of 
persistency is also remarkable, with 
66% of the insurance written since or- 
ganization still in force. 


Being located in one of the greatest 

agricultural states in the Union the 
‘company naturally invested heavily in 
farm mortgages, 75% of its assets being 
So Invested. Nearly $35,000,000 in farm 
mortgages were held at the close of last 
year, the company’s admitted assets be- 
Ing nearly $45,000,000. 
_To meet the needs growing out of 
Its rapid expansion, the company is 
now building a new home office build- 
ing on the most desirable location in 
Des Moines. his building will be 
eighteen stories high and along the 
most modern lines of steel and con- 
crete construction. 


cemmece 





LARGE GROUP EXTENSION 


Equitable Society Adds $2,800,000 to 
National Lead Co. Contract; In 
Force a Long Time 





to te National Lead Co. has decided 
Clie its group life contract to in- 
term Bed employees of a prescribed 
tion is cos irrespective of occupa 
trdet i will bring under the con- 
and oo mechanics, shop hands 
about er operatives to the number of 

Eins 1,850 for over $2,800,000 of new 
surance, 


Sort’ 8toup policy is in the Equitable 
ety and is one of the oldest con- 
ie books of the group de- 

ie Tosa Che National Lead Co. is 

| ceadene producer of lead, and paint 
thsdene In the country. The contract 

d Superi on was secured by Agency 

F Rie ent H. C. Krantz of the J. 

I nen of peony and Vance L. Bush- 

Stat, the home office group sales 


bartment. 























Are You This Man? 


We are an Eastern life insurance company—not the biggest com- 
pany in the world, but big enough; not the best known company in the 
country, but our reputation, based on past achievements and present 
progress, is good. We do a fair-sized business in Greater New York 
and have thousands of policyholders here, but we want more business 
and larger policies than we are getting. Hence, we have an opening for 
a good man who will meet these requirements: he must be energetic, 
level-headed, ambitious and capable of handling and inspiring other 
agents. A general agency is open to him if he meets these requirements. 
A splendid chance for the man who fits the job. 


Address Box 303, c/o The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street 
New York 




















PROVIDENT TRUST CHANGE 

In conformity with the plan adopted 
when the Provident Trust Company, of 
Philadelphia, was organized in Febru- 
ary, 1922, to take over the business of 
the Provident Life & Trust Company 
other than life insurance, Asa S. Wing 
resigned as president of the Provident 
Trust Company and J. Barton Town- 
send was elected his successor at a 
special meeting of the board of direc- 
tors held on April 19. Mr. Wing con 
tinues a director of the Provident Trust 
Company and president of the Provi- 
dent Mutual ‘Life Insurance Company. 





RELIANCE GAINS 
The Reliance Life, of Pittsburgh, 
had substantial gains in all depart- 
ments during) March, but especially 
notable was the increase in accident 
business which rose from $2,504,800 in 
March, 1922, to $3,973,700 last March. 


Business Insurance 
A Modern Necessity 





EVERY CONCERN HAS “KEY MEN” 


Insurance Serves as Shock Absorber 
to Organization When Important 
Executives Are Lost 





Business insurance is one of the 
great stabilizing influences in modern 
commercial life, said James Lee Loom- 
is, vice-president of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life, in an address before the 
Tuck School of Finance of Dartmouth 
College. In discussing the uses of 
business insurance in this connection 
he made the following points: 

Insurance against the loss of the im- 

















CO-OPERATION 


URING the past ten 

years the average in- 
come of Phoenix Mutual 
salesmen from first year 
commissions has increased 
more than tenfold. 


This is a striking illustra- 
tion of what our plans for 
the development of and co- 
operation with our field 
force are accomplishing. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


No. 30 

















portant men of an organization by 
death is the principal contribution of 
the present day in the way cf insur- 
ance protection for our businss inter- 
ests. Life insurance as ordinarily writ- 
ten for family protection is not consid- 
ered a policy of indemnity. Business 
insurance on the life of some valued 
employee of a corporation for the bene- 
fit of the corporation is however a pol- 
icy of indemnity. The insurance is for 
the purpose of indemnifying a corpora- 
tion against the loss occasioned by the 
death of the employee insured. 


Fixing Insurance Value 


The amount of the insurance should 
not be more than what may be reason- 
ably calculated as the loss occasioned 
to the beneficiary by the death of the 
employee. No insurance of any va- 
riety should be written for an amount 
that will enable the beneficiary to make 
an actual profit by the occurrence of 
the hazard insured against. Many of 
these men are almost vital to the prog- 
ress of the companies with which they 
are associated. Their sudden death in 
the prime of life would result in ser- 
ious loss to their companies. A fair 
estimate of this loss should be covered 
by insurance. A man of this type may 
not be replaced at once. A burned 
building may be reconstructed in a 
short time and the satisfaction of its 
service may be assumed and practically 
guaranteed in advance. It may be nec- 
essary for the company that loses a 
valued employee to experiment with 
several individuals before the right 
man is found for that particular place. 
This experimenting with the personnel 
is more expensive than the process of 
experimenting with new machines. 


Has Different Uses 


The same argument applies in 
greater or less degree to a large per- 
centage of the officers or other em- 
ployees of all business concerns. Some 
men may be carried on the pay-rolls 
because the company is too consider- 
ate to discharge them. Some of them 
may be inefficient or indifferently ef- 
ficient, some of them may be cared for 
more or less as pensioners. There may 
be no more occasion for carrying busi- 
ness insurance on such men than there 
would be for carrying fire insurance on 
a factory building that added but little 
if any value to the land it occupied. 
What is called the “turn-over” as ap- 
plied to employees of a business is one 
of the most expensive conditions with 
which we contend. Most of this turn- 
over is caused by the changing condi- 
tions of prosperity and depression. A 
great deal of it is caused by ineffi- 
ciency and the unsettled condition of 
the mind of the employee, but a goodly 
portion of it is caused by death or 
physical incapacity. That portion of 
this expense of turn-over assignable to 
death or physical incapacity may be 
covered by insurance. 

There are cases where business in- 
surance becomes absolutely essential. 
Here is a man who has developed what 
appears to be a very valuable patent. 
He has the mind of a scientific genius 
without other business capacity and 
without capital as so often happens. 
He proceeds to interest capital in his 
patent. A company is formed, stock is 
sold, and arrangements made to manu- 
facture the patented article. The chief 
asset of that corporation, however, is 
not the patent but the man that created 
it for as soon as it is put on the mar- 
ket some unforeseen defects are likely 
to occur. Competitors, if it appears to 
promise large rewards, are sure to copy 
it as closely as possible without in- 
fringing the patent and it becomes a 
very important matter, if the company 
is to succeed, that the genius who de- 
veloped the article shall be constantly 
on the job striving to eliminate defects 
and striving to keep the product ahead 
of all competitors. It is therefore not 
only desirable but essential that those 
who have invested in the undertaking 
shall see to it that their scientific man 
is properly covered with life insurance 
for the benefit of the corporation. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 














The investigation by 
Manager Ryan, of the 
Provident Mutual in 
Pittsburgh, of how agents 
spend their time is at 
tracting attention 

The novelty in the 
consisted in its being an analysis of 
how time was wasted. Nineteen agents 
joined in the investigation and loy 
ally sent in confidential reports to Gen- 
eral Agent Ryan in which they made a 
frank and bona fide attempt to tell just 
how much of their time was wasted 
and how it was wasted. The investiga- 
tion covered a period of four months 
and Mr. Ryan has been studying the re 
ports and has obtained what might well 
be called a composite photograph. 
There is no theory about this. It is 
facts, the whole facts and nothing but 
the facts. ; 

“First—-of all the working hours 
which were collectively reported, it has 
been admitted by actual, careful and 
painstaking mention that 11 3/10% of 
this time has been wasted. 

“Second—each kind of waste has been 
classified and grouped under various 
headings, and considering the entire 
11 3/10% as a lump sum of waste, and 
considering it as a 100% factor to be 
divided, let us see how it works out. 


The Agent 
and His 
Time 


Pittsburgh plan 


27.2% Shopping and Personal Af- 
fairs 

9.5% Just stayed at Home 

7.8% Missed or Waiting for Trains 
or Cars 

6.0% Actual Loafing (Admitted) 

5.4% Automobile Riding 

5.4% Sick 

nie 


Waiting for Interviews 
(Admitted) 

Church or Missionary Work 
0% Auto Repairs 

O% At 


4% Gossip 


CS 0S mh om oT 


Funerals 


2.5% Overtime at Lunch 

2.5% Spent with Friends 

1.4% Civic Work 

14% Deciding Where to Go (Ad- 


mitted) 
Visiting Sick 
Parades and 
Golf 
Pretending to Work 
Theatres 
Social Calls 


_ 
_ 


Elections 


Taking Camera Pictures 
Police Court 
Asleep 


Lost on Impossible Suspects 
Civil Suits 

Waiting for Supervisors 
Politics, 

Mr. Ryan figures that on the average 
each full-time agent in the agency has 
on the basis of these figures been los- 
ing $30 a month in first commissions 
as a result of this waste of time to say 
nothing of renewals. ‘‘Remember, how 
ever, that this 11% waste includes only 
that portion of available time admitted 
in writing to have been wasted. It 
does not include any time which may 
have been wasted which the agents 
die not put down as available time. 

“Rest assured, please, that this same 
kind of waste is no doubt going on in 


every agency of every company, the 
only difference being that they don’t 
know it, and have never had anyone 


interested enough to go to the trouble 
to work it out and show it up in all 
its glaring significance. But now that 
we know, let’s try to ‘close up a bit’ 
and be different from other agencies 
and from other agents. Maybe this 


will help some in beating Paret badly 
—who knows?” 


In a recent publication 
appears a list of rea- 
sons for carrying busi- 
ness insurance = com- 
piled by the Guardian 
Life; and below follows this compila- 
tion of reasons, slightly changed: 

Corporation or Business Insurance 

Insures the brains of an organization 

the person or persons whose loss by 
death or otherwise would seriously af 
fect or endanger the business. The 
insurance would, of course, help to 
make it possible without strain or sac- 
rifice to replace brains and = driving 
force by paying the high price neces 
sary in a competing market. 

Indemnifies capital for the 
practical men. 

Insures practical 
loss of capital. 

Saves to surviving.members the man 
agement and control of a business. 

Safeguards credit. 

Strengthens credit. 

Lengthens credit in 
perity. 

Creates a fund readily available when 
other lines of credit are curtailed, 

Furnishes ready cash with which to 
acquire a retiring or deceased officer's 
holdings. 

Provides cash to meet obligations in 
emergencies. 

Provides cash to 
bargains. 

Furnishes cash without 

Indemnifies a person or persons not 
actively engaged in the business, but 
who are sureties on corporation paper 
or bonds. 

Establishes a sinking fund. 

Protects stockholders. 

Provides cash to buy out a 
holder’s interest. 

Prevents the life of the organization 
being affected by the death of one man. 

Protects the organization against the 
death of an endorser, 

Establishes without executive action 
a surplus fund which grows every time 
a premium is paid. Cash values are 
cash surplus. 

Makes cash increase in organization's 
assets each year. 

Remains always worth 100 
a dollar. 

A surrender value can generally be 


Reason 
for Business 
Insurance 


loss. of 


men against the 


times of pros- 


take advantage of 


publicity. 


stock 


cents on 


Incorporated 1851 Ace 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 




































W. D. WYMAN, President DRYD 
This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. Haley 
Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives Und 
develop and hold their business. 
Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 

WINFIELD S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies Halk 
politar 
presid 
truste 

CAPABLE POLICY- LIFE INSURANCE § iia : 
PLACERS ogy 
tan L 

Can always find a satisfactory opportunity a fe) son, J 
for work ig Bay Co ' aor Seabee S COVER M count 
ritory—men who can co e ; 
as well as write the applications. Why THE to the 
not make inquiry now? Wize) jataa. entitl 
. Lif CONTINGENCIES comm 
Union Mutual Life Or Em : 
bio Mr. 

Insurance Company 1 
PORTLAND, MAINE > - ‘ 
Address: Sigourney Mellor | 

ALBERT E.AWDE, Supt. of Agencies ‘age 
soe and Company | *' 

> care 

realized in cash if organization quits NEW YORK > them: 
business.. , 21 East 40th Street Q nave 
Gives to directors and managers a | the ¢ 
foundation and a feeling of confidence PHILADELPHIA > amou 
in launching a new enterprise. 630 Widener Building : sum 
Inspires in the insured an added f Mr 
sense of loyalty to the organization and 4 left 3 
gives him an interest that he might - wort! 











not have otherwise. or purpose it should be known, anda)": 


Enables the organization to help the keen, alive agent will ascertain ani Made 
insured’s family in case of need upon yemember it. When the policy comes tollo 
his death. through for delivery the agent should — $27.4 

ites endorse conspicuously upon the en? hills, 

The question box of the — velope, the desire or purpose itself and) }Mon 

The publication of the Washing- upon delivery the agent should politely 662.5 

Buying ton Life says an arent and tactfully call attention to the ex) Cru 

Desire should and usually does  dorsement, with explanation that it is) COM 

know the most vital reason there to serve as a reminder to the in! stocl 

in the mind of his applicant becaus® — sured of the purpose because of which) Wor 
of which decision to purchase a policy he originally took out the insurance, 

has been reached. It may have been — and with the supposition that should 4 Ar 

because of ‘hought of permitting lapse or surren » } 





\ desire to protect his wife when a der ever present itself the insured 








the insured.” 


The Mutual 





TRUE SPIRIT OF MUTUALITY 


“The Company has never at any time issued de- 
ferred dividend policies or other forms unfavorable to 
Best's Reports. 


Insurance Company 


of Newark, New Jersey 


widow, read the endorsement and think a little p = 
desire to foster a habit of saving, on “the purpose” of the policy and its! Nor 

A desire to provide funds for the fu- — originally intended use. at 
ture education of a child, ie 
A desire to protect a debt, ‘ was 
A desire to pay off a mortgage, ANNUITANTS iat 
A desire to provide for some depen Annuitants live longer on the average pt 
dent. than other people. They have a sure pe 
A desire to provide for his own old income, free from worry, and the peace , 
age, and contentment thus secured adds to at § 
A desire to provide for inheritance their length of life, says the United 11, 
tax, or for a bequest, States Life. 000. 
A desire to do many things. Rich and poor recognize the advan re 
Whatever may have been the desire tage of annuity purchases. The rich that 
man may with advantage well invest pa 

part of his capital in this way, because ine 
of the safety and freedom from care pred 

which this investment affords, also be ~ 

cause the income derived is exempt 

from income tax until such time as the E 
capital investment has been repaid. of 
The purchaser, therefore, has a large Mut 

exemption during many years after , 


the investment is made. 

The benefit ¢o a poor man lies in the Alb 
fact that he secures a maximum return 
for his money, guaranteed during life) Lif, 


It is not by accident, nor yet through salesmanship time without the hazard which alw {hon 
¢ re ¥ sORILCOMT 1 apa attaches to high interest carnings 
alone that the MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE has grown obtained through usual investments. — 
° - . - A Pray apr . rc hast 
consistently for 78 years. It is rather because of its Annuities for — of pure 
strict adherence to the true spirit of mutual insurance Age ai word 
m és ° ° e e 4 io 2.19 
and the ideals of service that have given it unique = cae 124.80 
standing among the companies of the world. A husband and wife (or any tw0) 
other people) may obtain a gafe ll 


come by purchasing a 


The income is paid 


survivor” annuity. , ‘ 

pe © while both are alive, and continues a 

en i ] e the survivor until the second eae 
This annuity has the same exempt 


from income tax as above indicated. 
and survivor annuities for © 


i 
“joint <r 








Joint 
$1,000 of purchase price 
Husband and Wife 

Man Wife a 
Ages 65 60 $78.08 

Two Women , 
Ages 65 60 $73.48 
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Accounting Filed 
Of Hegeman Trust 


DRYDEN SSTATE FILES ALSO 
Haley Fiske and F. H. Ecker Trustees 
Under Hegeman Will; J. F. Dryden 
Left $6,429,693 
Haley Fiske, president of the Metro- 
politan Lite; Frederick H. Ecker, vice- 
president, and David F. Butcher, as 
trustees of a special trust fund of more 
than $1,000,000 left by the late John R. 
Hegeman, president of the Metropoli- 
for the maintenance of his 


> son, John R. Hegeman, have filed an ac- 


~ counting at 


White Plains. According 
to the papers submitted, they are each 


) entitled to $6,452.01 for their respective 


lor 


Ses 
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Women 
102.75 
124.80 

any tw 
safe ir} 
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1e is paid! 
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id death. § 
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licated 
for each 
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$78.08 


$73.48 








’ the credit of 


commissions. 
Fund Increased One Quarter 


Mr. Hegeman, who died at his coun- 


try place on Orienta Point, Mamaro 
neck, in 1919, left the income of this 
trust fund to his son for life. The 
trustees’ report shows that this trust 
has increased to $1,299,981.99 through 
careful investments. They credit 
themselves with $30,075.83 paid out, 


leaving a balance of $1,269,906.16 to 
the trust. The income 
amounted to $68,099.01, and out of this 
sum was paid $52,886.02 to the son. 
Mr. Hegeman at the time of his death 
left an estate reported to have been 
worth between. $20,000,000 and $25,090,- 
00. The trust fund for the son was 
made up, among other stocks, of the 
following: United States Liberty bonds, 


$27,453.60; City of New York revenue 
hills, $134,136.64; New England Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, $82, 
662.50; Magnolia Petroleum Company 
certificates, $150,000; Brooklyn Gas 


Company, $42,000; 
stock, $29,250, 
Works, $92,805. 


United States Steel 
and Victor Chemical 


Dryden Estate 

An inventory of the estate of 
F. Dryden, former United States Sen- 
ator and for many years president of 
the Prudential, of Newark, who died 
November 24, 1911, was filed this week 
at Newark with an accounting and 
showed that the value of the estate 
Was $6,429,693.21. The income to Janu- 
ary 15, last, was $1,320,.396.94. The ex- 
ecutors were Forrest F. Dryden, a son, 
and Mrs. Susie Kuser, a daughter. 

The stocks in the estate were valued 
at $5,939,930.25: bonds, $286,500; cash, 
$11,463.90; household belongings, $125, 
0. There was $19,620.70 in personal 
insurance, The accounting showed 
that $796,203.53 has been paid to the 
son and the same amount to the daugh- 
ter, Mrs. John F. Dryden, who 
since received $2,333,625.51. 


John 


has 





E. S. 
of the 
Mutual 


Albritton won 
convention of the Minnesota 
l Life by turning in $1.003 750 
Net issued personal business during the 
MVention year just closed. Mr. 
Albritton gets a trip to the annuat 
meeting of the National Association of 


Life Underwriters as part of the 
honor, 


the presidency 


Carried $700,000 
On $2,100 Salary 


COMPANIES 





WILL FIGHT CASE 





Cashier Charged With Looting Kirks- 
ville Trust Co.; Had Big Line of 
Insurance 





Insurance companies having policies 
on the life of L. I. Gibbs, secfetary and 
cashier of the Kirksville Trust Co. who 
committed suicide in the vaults of the 


bank recently, intend to contest the 
Claims. Gibbs is charged with looting 
the trust company of $468,000 over a 


period of years and after his death it 
was discovered that he was carrying 
about $700,000 of life insurance. — Al- 
though his salary at the bank was only 
$2,100 he was paying about $20,000 
life premiums. 


The insurance companies claim that 
Cibbs concealed the fact that he was 
heavily insured in his applications al- 
though he was known locally to be 
carrying a large amount. One of the 
companies that has already tauken a 
position against paying the claim’ is 
the Missouri State Life. Gibbs car 
ried $125,000 in this company. The 


Aetna Life had $125,000 of this amount, 
including three policies for $25,000 
each which were issued between Octo 
ber 28 and November 20 of last year. 
Other Hartford companies are — in- 
terested for smaller amounts. The 
Missouri State Life, which took over 
the business of the old Hartford Life 
Insurance Co, is heavily interested, car- 
vying $125,000, the Metropolitan of 
New York had $125,000, the Mutual 
RPenefit Life had $150,000 and the 
Kansas City Life carried $49,000 on the 
banker. 

The 


life insurance companies will 
probably contest the payment of the 
policies and the Missouri State Life 
has already made it known that it in- 
tends to carry the matter into the 
courts, on the grounds that Gibbs 
deliberately misrepresented the facts 
in his insurance applications and ob 


tained them by fraud. 





Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1650 














PROSPECTS 





We are giving them to our salesmen at the rate of 


40,000 PER YEAR 





Established 
1879 


ee 





We Help Our Salesmen 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Des Moines 





Geo. Kuhns 
President | 
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MODERN INDUSTRY—that great wizard 
of production has created a demand for a 
certain type of insurance—an insurance 
that will provide contentment and protec- 
tion in the event of disability to the em- 
ployee, and in turn result in co-operation 
and better service to the employer. 


THE MISSOURI STATE LIFE now offers 
GROUP ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS IN- 
SURANCE as a new feature of its large 
multiple line service. 


GROUP ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS IN- 
SURANCE is the answer to the imperative 
demand of the industrial world for protec- 
tion. We issue these policies on eight differ- 
ent plans, complete in every detail—they 
meet every contingency. 


WHY NOT ADD THIS LINE to your regu- 
lar selling program? We pay liberal com- 
missions, and our excellent facilities for 
handling the surplus business of Agents 
from other Companies enable you to take 
advantage of this offer. 


LET US GIVE YOU ALL THE FACTS! 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
M. E. Singleton, 
President 


Life 


Home Office 
St. Louis 


Accident Health 


Group 
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COMMISSIONER HOBBS DISCUSSES 











No. 4—Statutory Requirements 








Life insurance, by statutory defini- 
tion, includes the making of pure en- 
dowment contracts and the making of 
annuities, both these latter classes of 
contract not being, in strict point of 
law, insurance at all. The great body 
of the statutory provisions relate rather 
closely to the policy contract and to 
the rights of the policyholders. 

(a) The form of the policy contract. 
Some regulation of the form of the pol- 
icy contract has been felt to be neces- 
sary. As applied to domestic compa:- 
nies this is a simpler matter than as 
applied to foreign companies. In either 
case some care is necessary in order 
that there shall be no conflicts of law, 
for instance, that a company shall not 
be required to insert in its Massachu- 
setts policies provisions inconsisteut 
with those which it is by the law of 
its own state required to insert. A de- 
gree of uniformity is also desirable so 
that the same policy form may be used 
in all states. 

Main Statutory Requirements 

The main statutory requirements as 
to the form of the policy contract are 
as follows: 

(1) The policy must bear on its face 
in bold letters a description defining its 
character, dividend periods and other 
peculiarities so that the holder may 
know what sort of a policy he is get- 
ting. 

(2) A copy of the application must 
be attached to every policy which con- 
tains a reference to the application. If 
not attached, the application cannot be 
considered a part of the policy or be 
received in evidence for any purpose. 

(3) The form of the policy must be 
submitted to the Commissioner for ap- 
proval. He may within thirty days 
from the date of submission indicate 
his disapproval in which case the policy 
form may not be used. An appeal to the 
courts from the Commissioner’s de- 
cision is provided. Failure to disap- 
prove the policy within thirty days has 
the same result as an approval. 

(4) Every policy except policies of 
industrial insurance and policies of 
group life insurance must contain cer- 
tain standard provisions. These are 
briefly: 

(a) A provision for a thirty-day grace 
period. This provision is a generally 
adopted statutory provision, though 
there are one or two states providing 
for a sixty-day grace period. 

Incontestability 

(b) A provision that the policy shall 
be incontestable after it has been in 
force two years during the lifetime of 
the insured. This provision has taken 
its present form after a decision in the 
Illinois court to the effect that if an 
insured dies within a year his repre- 
sentative might by waiting out two 
years obtain the benefit of the incon- 
testability clause which in its old form 
did not contain the words “after it has 
been in force during the lifetime of the 
insured for two years.” A further 
amendment is now pending exempting 
total permanent disability provisions 
from the operation of the clause. The 
argument was seriously advanced that 
an insured under such a policy might 
be able to prevent a company after two 


years from the date of issue of the 
policy from raising question as_ to 
whether the insured was totally and 


permanently disabled. Shorter terms 
are often introduced into policies but 
the courts have held that a policy can- 
not be made incontestable from its date 
of issue. 

(c) A provision that the policy and 
application constitute the entire con- 
tract. 

(d) A provision for adjusting the 
amount of the policy in case of a mis- 
statement in the age of the insured. 

(c) A provision that the policy shall 


participate in the surplus annually not 
later than the third policy year. 

(f) A provision stating what options, 
it any, a policyholder is entitled to in 
case of default. Foreign companies 
are not required to insert any surrender 
options.. Domestic companies must 
allow after three annual premiums 
have been paid, and at the option of 


the insured, cash surrender values, 
paid-up insurance or extended insur- 
ance. If no option is exercised, paid- 


up insurance is given. In case of in- 
dustrial policies issued by domestic 
companies, extended term’ insurance 
only is given after three years, cash 
surrender values and paid-up insurance 
being allowed only at the end of five 
years. It may be noted that in respect 
to requiring companies to grant non- 
forfeiture benefits Massachusetts was 
undoubtedly the pioneer, the first non- 
forteiture law being one of the cardinal 


principles insisted upon by Elizur 
Wright. 

Loan Provisions 
(g) Loan provisions. Each policy 
must provide that the policyholder 


after the third anniversary of the policy 
may borrow on the sole security of the 
policy up to 95% of the cash surrender 
value at interest not exceeding 6%. 

(h) A table showing loan values and 
options for at least twenty years of the 
life of the policy. 

(i) A provision that the company 
may at its option defer for ninety days 
the granting of loans or cash surrender 
values. This provision is highly essen- 
tial in order to prevent a sudden flood 
of applications for loans or cash sur- 
render values in times of business de- 
pression which might on occasion be so 
great as to exhaust the liquid resources 
of the company and compel it to stop 
business. 

(j) Where a policy is payable in in- 
stallments or as an annuity a table 
must be inserted showing the amounts 
of the installments or annual payments, 

(k) A provision that the policy may 
be reinstated after lapse within three 
years. 














New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
87 Milk Street, Boston 


December 31st, 1922 














KRESGE DROPS 


~~ INSURANCE PLAN 


igan Insurance Department, in announc- 
ing that it would investigate the case 
and block any movement to have the 
insurance written contrary to the rules 
of the insurance department, also is a 
factor. 

Why Association Acted 

Local members of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of New York deny 
that they were acting as an instru- 
ment for George H. Beach, of Detroit, 
u large personal writer, who has been 
working for years to sell insurance to 
the chain store man and who had been 
active in selling insurance to seventeen 
officials and associates of Mr. Kresge. 
They say that their position was taken 
because they did not intend to stand by 
and see a stock exchange’ broker's 
representative go into the life insur- 
ance business for one occasion and one 
occasion only. In other words, that 
this is a flagrant example of the one 
case man butting in. 

The Kresge case has caused quite a 
stir in life insurance and some people 
believe that a way could have been 
found to permit Mr. Kresge to be un 
derwritten, but just how this insurance 
could be saved without running counter 
to the insurance departments and the 
life underwriters’ associations has not 
yet been explained. It is generally ad- 
mitted that the daily paper publicity 














New Disability Clause 


Two years ago this Company devised a Disability pro- 
vision which was far in advance of any that had been previ- 
ously contained in a life insurance policy. We now announce 
a new Disability provision. Its features are: 





Immediate beginning of a lifelong monthly income. 
When total and permanent disability has lasted five 
years, the monthly payment will thereafter be increased 50%. 
When total and permanent disability has lasted ten 
years, the original monthly payment will be increased 100%. 
Total disability that has lasted three months will be as- 


sumed to be permanent. 


Waiver of premium, of course, together with full annual 
dividends and a full annual increase in cash surrender value. 
As age increases, and the family income dwindles 





through diminishing resources, the disability income in- 
creases to meet the increased need of income. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street, New Yerk 
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has not been good as it threw too much 
emphasis on the money or production 
side of the business. 

As far as the Life Underwriters’ Ag. 
sociation is concerned it tried hard to 
avoid the publicity, but friends of/#2°¢: 
Scott, Briggs and Kresge went to the® For | 
New York “Herald” giving that paper Myear sa 
cnough facts to start the publication of Yon” n 
stories which won a front page display housar 
in that paper. hances 

The New York “Sun” on Saturday Sromisi 
published this editorial relative to the ard his 
Kresge matter: it that 

Ethics of Life Insurance “enslave 

“The fact that life insurance is a pro- 
fession, with a definite code of ethics,” 
with power to admit to and exclude | 
from the profession, was made clearer), %f ¢o 
than ever by the recent §. S. Kresge fv 
case. In that case a successful busi: 
ness man sought $5,000,000 of life in? 
surance, After several companies had) 
been approached and offered slices of 
this policy, it became known among 
insurance men in general that the agent 
who was seeking to write the policy 
was a stock broker by profession, a per: 





sonal friend of the applicant’s, and that e. 
he had never held or applied for a t is 
license until the Kresge case came up. Many ( 

“The good practice committee of the Bprospec 
Life Underwriters’ Association of New @-why 


York took prompt steps, as soon as Anot! 
they learned of this, to prevent the 
companies from having anything to do 


with the transaction. Several compa ‘gop ay 
nies previously approached — turned Byet we 
down the plan absolutely as soon as Biter 


they learned the facts. The final out Heed w 
come of the case is in doubt, but it jieye _ 
seems likely now that the stock broke? jaye», 
will be unable to secure the necessary Jife jp, 
licenses from the Insurance Depart Qnoye 
ment because of the pressure brought within 
to bear by the good practice committee. Dimsett 

“Their action will meet the demand | elling 
that the men who presumably produce ‘and st 
the business should obtain the fruits ther ¢ 
of their work. A great part of the task )) : 


‘4 eee nd coy 
of persuading a man to take life insur 


: Je 
ance is slow, patient, and, for the time Be ! 
being, thankless toil. The thoughtless” * he 

q r 


man, finding himself sought by the in 7" 
surance agent, never stops to think | naking 
that he owes the agent his education ie fee 
in a point touching his family’s welfare - th 
He may leave the agent in the lurch, [yians 
But the companies do not pay commis: lefs, 
sions simply for the writing of policies. |)” beer 
They pay, and pay well, for the per Toll up 
suasion that makes men insure.” 











= — : And, 
ADOPT ILLINOIS METHOD ‘touragi 
(Continued from page 3) "Fellerg 


other states, thereby creating friction § 
and destroying the harmony which 18 
essential to the most successful de 
velopment of the life insurance bus J 
ness of the country. , 
“I have, therefore, prepared a pill 





amending Sections 84, 89 and 97, ID - Thi 
surance Law, permitting life insurance INI 
companies transacting business this and 


State to adopt the Illinois Standard as OR} 
an alternative minimum standard ot PE] 
valuation.” 

Fletcher Y. Campbell signed up with 
the Reliance Life in western Pennsyl 
vania in January. He had no previous 
experience and started out jon “cold 
canvass.” In forty days he wrote 24 
applications for $82,000 life, $113,000 
accident and $680 health premiums. 
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| We have noted in a recent copy of 
ninsurance paper an article by Milton 
_ Woodward, Detroit agent for the 
|MNorthwestern Mutual. 
| It is entitled “What the Life Insur- 
| nee Salesman of Tomorrow Will Be.” 
ie In the main it is a good and interest- 
ng talk but we cannot entirely sub- 
00 much ppcribe to Mr. Woodward’s ideas regard- 
oduction |ng the terribly restricted and unfortu- 






































Fate condition of those salesmen who 
ers’ ASH not happen to be selling life insur- 
hard to® . 
ends of pee 
t to th For says he, “The 
ut paper ear salaried salesman is a rare excep- 
‘ation of Mion” note: (so by the way is the five 
display @housand a year life solicitor). “His 
Mchances for getting much higher are not 
saturday romising—insurmountable barriers re- 
» to the Yard his climbing—is it to be wondered 
at that the thinking salesman, literally 
4 “enslaved in his present connection is 
is a pro- giving our calling the once over?” 









five thousand a 





Sa A Philosopher’s Remark 
exclude. eee es 
clearer, Of course, we have no means of dis- 


Kresge rovering just how many “enslaved 
‘ul busi (Balesmen in other callings” may read 
life in this article and suddenly jump into the 
ties had pusiness of selling life insurance, but 


ices of ve hope there will not be too many, 
or we recall the remark of a noted 


among 
le agent 
» policy 
n, a per: 
and that 
1 for a 
ame up. 
e of the 
of New & 


jhilosopher who once pertinently asked 
na similar circumstance, “When all 
men become musicians who is going to 
Mlance?” 
It is our thought that salesmen in 
any other lines of activity are good 
rospects for life insurance solicitors 
why use them all up? 
soon 4 © Another thing, (and this is probably 
ent the Fhe cause that is largely responsible 
16 to 40 Hor our feelings in the matter) We our- 
compa Felf are not a life insurance solicitor, 
turned byet we never have felt that we were 
soon 48 Miterally enslaved by our calling”; in- 
~ Me mleed we are egotistical enough to be 
: oad we that during some fat years we 
comma eft quite as much as have many 
Depart: * Insurance solicitors, indeed who 
brought a but what at times we have come 
nmittee. tne malo distance of Mr. Woodward 
deena a ml And we have acquaintances 
produce polling coal and confectionery and steel 
fan stocks, to Say nothing of many 
the task ppther commodities, who earn very large 
pag ves tnd comfortable incomes. 
ne time . We have a very great liking for the 
ughtless Kelling of life insurance, in fact, early 
, the in #" Or career we came very near to 
o think Making it our profession, but we can- 
lucation hot feel that because we are a Baptist 
welfare hat the Christian Scientists and Uni- 
fe lurch. ee are at all “enslaved” by their 
commis: Peliefs, or that their clergymen ought 
policies. | become Billy Sundays in order to 
the per: Toll up real bank accounts. 
e.” A Little Discouraging 
And, furthermore, isn’t it a little dis 





nothing much but a bunch of boobs for 
not rushing into the nearest general in- 
surance agency and hiring ourselves 
out as life insurance solicitors? We'll 
say it is. 

Detroit is, we understand, the home 
of some of the biggest salesmen in the 
world, and we hope Mr. Woodward’s 
article won’t discourage them if they 
read it, or bother any other of the littler 
fellows who daily urge us to buy many 
of the material things we need and 
who,-as we have already said are not 
infrequently regular premium payers 
in good health and standing. 

We believe in boosting our own busi- 
ness, but we don’t believe in telling 
folks it is the greatest and most profit- 
able field in existence and if we did we 
would very much dislike to holler about 
it in print and thus take a chance of 
swelling the ranks by helping to cre- 
ate a lot more competitors who might 
easily make it harder sledding for our- 


selves—God knows there are enough 
of them as it is. 
So if anybody asks us the answer 


to Mr. Woodward’s question, “What the 
life insurance salesman of tomorrow 
will be?” we’ll say that unless too much 
time is allowed to elapse he'll be a good 
deal like the one of yesterday and if 
we wait long enough of course these 
“Enslaved Salesmen” in other lines 
may some day become’ emancipated 
and then of course—well, your judg- 
ment of what will happen is as good 
as ours. 


% a ar di Waehe_ 


DEFERRED ANNUITY INQUIRY 

A Massachusetts Mutual Life agent 
puts the following inquiry: Suppose 
’ were to buy a Deferred Annuity pro- 
viding for a payment of $10 a month 
beginning at age 60, and at 60 I sur- 
rendered this annuity for its cash value 
of $1,510. If I were living at the age 
of 70, would the company pay me an 
annuity of $10 a month during the re- 
mainder of my life? 


No. You could, however, elect to re- 
ceive the commuted value of the pay- 
ments guaranteed, $1,040, and subse- 


quently, if you were living at age 70, 
you would be entitled to $10 monthly 
for the rest of your life—The Radiator. 


NEW BROOM SWEEPS CLEAN 

John R. Andrew, a recent appointee 
io the Travelers force in New York 
City, started the month of March by 
writing a life application and an acci- 
dent application every day. At the re 
cent Life Insurance Sales Congress held 
at the Hotel Astor he won two prizes in 








> ene for us ordinary and “regular” a contest in which two minute answers 
“friction : es to read that we really are to sales questions were required. 

vhich is | 

sful de 

xe" nuse | HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 

pill INCORPORATED 1899 

ry PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 

| 3 he - ie gompany issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to 60 years 

ysurance ay. 

; in this INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue 
lard as ORDIN up-to-date in every respect. 

dare ¢ INARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 


dard of 
are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 


A HOME LIFE POLICY BRINGS 
PEACE OF MIND TO THE 
MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 


up with 
Pennsy! 
previous 
m “cold 
wrote 24 


BASIL 5 WALSH 
. “SH, President 
JOSEPH 1, DURKIN, Seeretary 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 


DR. E. BRYAN KYLE, Medical Director 


P. J. CUNNINGHAM, Vice-President 
JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. ‘ 



















INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, _ 


and 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 331, 1922. 





MMIII Su sila tik daa cae Sdedad te bonddoaudes edussadedgdacdendddetace tease, 

MEY s snli- diadirdanecatkisassdvededlidsrorieiesbeanciaae ek ce . wire se 
CHRrene GO BIN oko oo ckkcciddvcccccccecsncece 4,121,111.53 
BOOM BD OER ctcncccccccccsscccccsctece 230, 1 oo 
Paymionte te POMeyhelders: ......icccccccccccevcccesseces. Z 2,331, 155.50 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization. ‘ $30,051, 92 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 




















The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Columbian National Agents are in a position to offer the best forms of 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Policies backed by one of the strongest companies in the country, having 
ample capital, surplus and highest standard of reserves. 

















Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 

















GENERAL AGENCY IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 


States of the Middle West that are feeding the world today are 
rich in opportunity for men of General Agency calibre. 
Liberal Contracts direct with the Home Office 
L. J. Dougherty, Secretary and General Manager 


GUARANTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Davenport, Iowa | 


























PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 


Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 8 Fulton Street, New York City 


























ME LIFE 
ee CO. 


NEW YORK 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 





The 63rd Annual Report shows: 


GREATEST 


Premiums received during the 
year 1922 ....--eseceseseceseeeeces $7,309,338 
Payments to Policyholders and ; 


















their beneficiaries in Dea 
Claims, Endowments, Dividends, ase ] L LI N @) | Ss 
Amount added to the Insurance 
Reserve Funds ......-.++sseeeess 2,206,762 
Net interest Income from Invest- 2.110.922 COM PA NY 
MM Vcr ccnctoaneectssdectuatoseese 110, 
($722,352 in excess of the amount 
required to maintain the reserve) 
Actual mortality — 52.87% 
of the amount expected. 
Insurance in Force... $232,163,082 
Admitted Assets ....-.0---+eeees 253, 








For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 








———————. 
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LOCAL BOARD RECOGNITION 

The Washington action of the West- 
ern Union in providing for recognition 
of regularly constituted local fire insur- 
ance agency organizations (boards) 
carrying with it observance of their 
rules after being passed upon and en- 
dorsed by a conference committee, is a 


, 


logical step that has followed the 
growth of the conference committee 
idea. While co-operating committees 


between the National Association of 
Insurance Agents (or affiliating local 
bodies), and the company organizations 
are not a novelty and committees in 
some sections of the country represent- 
ing boards have been complete fail- 
ures, such as in Hudson County, N. J., 
for example, there has been no doubt 
that recent events have established a 
stronger union between the spokesmen 
of the companies and their production 
forces. 

That the companies and agents can 
get together and accomplish something 
tangible was demonstrated in the ac- 
quisition cost confabs and the agree- 
ments reached there have undoubtedly 
had a widespread effect. Although that 
on its face was a casualty insurance 
proposition, members of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, who 
generally write both lines, went into 
these conferences with company exec- 
utives with energy, enthusiasm and the 
determination to do their part towards 
reconciling the warring interests and 
at the same time protecting the agency 
corps of the country. The presence at 
that conference of agents who write so 
much fire insurance drew to it the at- 
tention of all the fire underwriters, with 
the result that the conference idea won 
many new converts. In many respects 
the agents and the companies are striv- 
ing to reach the same goal; so they 
should get together more often. 

The Western Union’s resolution is 
very carefully worded; it leaves lots of 
leeway and certainly provides plenty of 
material for interesting sessions of con- 
ference committees. Most companies 
have always been ready to stand be- 
hind good local boards, while boards 
which have been unreasonable have 
frequently had hard sledding. 

The action in Washington will un- 
doubtedly bring up the question of un. 


derwriters’ agencies which does not 
seem to be any nearer solution than 
it has ever been. It is a problem con- 
fronting every local board in the coun- 
try and judging by the strong conflict- 
ing opinions in the head offices, there 
is a rock here which navigators will 
find great difficulty in avoiding. 

The text of the resolution of the 
Western Union follows: 

Each member of The Union shall be 
obligated to observe the rules of any 
regularly constituted local associations 
which have first been passed upon and 
approved by the conference committee, 





THE KRESGE CASE 

A month ago §S. S. Kresge, Detroit 
millionaire, wanted $5,000,000 of insur- 
ance. Today he doesn’t want any. 
The incidents happening in the interim 
which made him change his mind, 
stirred up the life insurance fraternity. 
The companies have lost the business, 
but the Life Underwriters’ Assqciation 
of New York has protected the princi- 
ple for which it fought, which is that 
one case men must not take away 
business of legitimate agents because 
they have personal friends who want 
insurance, and by placing it they can 
make a profit. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association 
went on the theory that the size of the 
policy made no difference; that they 
would have fought as hard to protect a 
$1,000 line as they did to protect a $5,- 
000,000 one. Unfortunately, the size of 
the application made newspaper copy 
when the story was carried to the daily 
press which in some quarters handled 
the whole affair in an unsympathetic 
fashion, presenting it as a rather sordid 
matter of a fight over commissions, and 
which resulted in the charge being made 
that the Life Underwriters’ Association 
of New York is akin to a union. The 
editorial of the New York “Sun”, how- 
ever, upheld the agents’ association. 

There were a number of phases to 
this fight which harmed the fraternity, 
one of which being the unfortunate 
position in which the insured was 
placed, but there is one angle which 
will benefit the fraternity. That is 
this: Notice has been publicly served 
upon the representatives of stock ex- 
change houses and other important fi- 
nancial concerns that they will not be 
permitted to join the ranks of life in- 
surance men just long enough to profit 
by a single case, and no longer. In 
brief: commissions must be earned as 
well as received. 

Mr. Kresge will have the sympathy 
of the public. At the same time the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of New 
York has demonstrated that it is an or- 
ganization of power, force and_ in- 
fluence. 





AUTOMOBILE AND AIRCRAFT 
EDITION 

This edition of The Eastern Under- 
writer is in two parts, Part One being 
the regular news edition of the paper 
and Part Two, the Annual Automobile 
and Aircraft Edition, containing con- 
tributions on the leading phases of the 
business and sales material of value 
to local agents. 





CHANGES RATE 
The classification and rating commit- 
tee of the Compensation Inspection 
Rating Board has amended the rates 
on wearing apparel, draperies and 
household furnishings from textile fab- 
rics as of May 1, 1923. 








The Human Side of Insurance 











WILLIAM B. JOYCE 





William B. Joyce, chairman of the 
board of the National Surety Company, 
has been given a silver loving cup 
standing three feet in height, the gift 
of 11,000 agents of the company. It 
was presented to him in Beverly Hills, 
Cal., by Vice-President Ralph W. 
Smith and is a tribute to his “indomi- 
table energy and unconquerable spirit” 
as leader of the company for eighteen 
years. In an inscription on the cup 
agents speak of their deep and rever- 
ent affection for him and ascribe to 
his “ever-faithful, kindly interest in 
and recognition of the agency force.” 
He is also described as a “creator of 


great basic principles which have re- 
sulted in reforms) which have _ pre- 
served corporate suretyship.” 

* ¢ & 


Harold D. Leslie, general agent for 
the Northwestern National Life at 
Springfield, ll., has relinquished that 
post to join Matthew Walker in form- 
ing the Walker-Leslie Agency of the 
company for Southern California. They 
will have offices in the Lankershim 
Building. Mr. Leslie was graduatea 
from Ohio State University, post- 
graduated from Michigan, lectured in 
economics, commerce and life insur- 
ance at the University of Illinois, from 
which he received an A. M. degree. 
Later he spent one year in the 
actuarial department of a large mutual 
company. He then entered generar 
agency work and succeeded in building 
a two and one-half million dollar 
agency at Springfield. 





ACQUIRES AMERICAN NAT'L. 


Great American Gets Control of Colum- 
bus Company; Will Continue as 
at Present 


Control of the American National 
Fire Insurance Co. of Columbus, Ohio, 
has just been acquired by interests 
identified with the Great American In- 
surance Co. It is understood that the 
American National will be continued 
as heretofore. 

The officers of the American Nation 
al are Chauncey B. Baker president; 


Charles C. M. Krumm and Frank 5S. 
Ransbotton, vice-presidents and John 
A. Dogg, secretary. 

The company commenced business 


in 1916 with a capital of $350,000 ane 
in 1919 it was increased to $500,000. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ACTUARIES 
The annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Actuaries will be held at 
the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, on June 
14 and 15. 


Guy Le Roy Stevick, vice-presid 
of the Fidelity & Deposit, San F 
cisco, who is in Europe gives thg 
impressions of Paris: “Paris ig 
pleasantest place to spend money 
ever saw. First one gets his doll 
converted into frances and when 
finds he has inherited a fortune jt 
pleasant. Then when he spends | 
francs he converts them mentally jy 
God’s money and finds he has paid o 
half price. A taxi costs nothing at 
if you have the right change. Bug 
taxi driver never had change in 
life. Everybody understands me jf 
talk English, but nobody understar 
my French. I tried to get a taxi to | 
Louvre but couldn’t explain to | 
driver that there was a Louvre in Ps 
until I told him it was a@ \place of 
tures—-photographs. The — fisherm: 
along the Seine whom I watched fr 
Pont de la Concorde (points tow; 
Concord N. H.) remind me of golf fi 

many motions and little  suce¢ 
The garden of the Tuileries isn’t a ¢ 
den at all and what grass there is 
it is protected by iron, bars and loci 
gates. It should be called the (i 
dren's Garden for it is inhabited 
nurse-maids and children. The stati 
in the garden indicate a former clini 
much warmer. The French. are 
democratic people and don’t even all 
their traffic cops to boss. them. 
Irench traffic officer is very polite 4 
full of gestures. . There are no tra 
rules except that pedestrians are tt 
passers in the highway. The prac 
is to hit them where you find them 4 
leave them where you hit them 
can’t find Volstead in the French |) 
tionary. Some one asked for a sugg 
tion concerning the next conventit 
I vote for Paris.” : 

7 6 8 


P. J. V. McKian, who has been mi 
assistant secretary of the Chicago I 
Underwriters’ Association, will beco 
secretary on July 1. He is one of! 
hest known insurance newspaper I 
in the West and has run a success 
columm in the Hearst “Herald-Exi® 
iner” as well as having worked fo! 
pumber of insurance newspapers. 
is rather strange that William 
Hearst, supposed not to be friendly 
insurance in his editorial colun® 
thinks enough of it to run a column 
his Chicago morning paper, while | 
Chicago “Tribune,” which calls its 
the “world’s greatest newspaper, 





isn’t, abandoned its column. 
a + . 


M. B. Cohill, assistant superintent 
of the Edward A. Woods Agency, 4 
of the Squitable Life Assural 
Society, at Pittsburgh, made a talk 
the senior class of Washington Jef 
son University, Washington, Pa. 
cently on the subject of life nears 
as a profession. At the a 

t 


gp ee 


the talk more than a score of the § 
dents gave Mr. Cohill their names 
being interested in life insurance 
their future work. 

* ¢ @ 






The Weigert sisters—[ertha 
Mabel-—were holding down office 
tions in 1920 when they decided to 
in for life insurance selling. Bi 
joined the Equitable Societys fora 
that year. At the close of last ¥ 
both had qualified for the Quart 
Million, Club. 

* o a 

Ralph H. Blanchard for some | 
assistant professor of insurance 
Columbia University, has been 
vanced to associate professor. 

* ¢ * 
W. Rolla Wilson, second vice-Dt 


Ps sncies 
dent and superintendent of _— 
the Northwestern Nationa! Life } 


: anific. C0 
an extended trip to the Pacifi¢ 
visiting the company’s agencies. 








~~ 7; | 
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Fire Insurance Department 




















Get Hearty Welcome 
At Richmond Meeting 


“JOE” BUTTON PERFECT HOST 





He Advocates Compulsory Auto Lia- 
bility Coverage at Commissioners’ 
Convention; Six New Members 
Va., April 
Convention of 
missioners is getting to be an organi- 


24.—The 


Insurance 


Na- 
Com- 


Richmond, 
tional 


zation where everybody has to be in- 
troduced to everybody at every con- 
vention. Since the last gathering in 


Swampscott, Mass., there have been at 
least six new commissioners appointed. 
If the former commissioners marched 
down Broadway two abreast the line 
would extend from the Battery to Har- 
lem. 

Today the commissioners came to 
“Joe” Button’s town of Richmond and 
almost the first speech that this hos- 
pitable commissioner made was that if 
the members of the convention did not 
stay over until Thursday and take a 
boat ride down the James River he 
would regard it as a personal offense. 
Moreover, Mrs. Button arose at six 
o'clock this morning in order to be at 
the station to welcome the New York 
special. It’s no wonder the Virginia 
commissioner is popular. 

The Convention had not been in ses- 
sion long before Commissioner Miller, 
of the District of Columbia, offered a 
resolution that the Commissioners’ 
Convention become a corporation. Im- 
mediately several of the commissioners 
entered protest. One of them was 
John J. MeMahon, of South Carolina, 
who thought there was too much cor- 
porate activity in this country, and that 
he could not see why all state officials 


did not incorporate if the commis- 
sioners did. Down in his part of the 


country the people were for individual- 
ism. He then took a shot at his fav- 
orite topic, incorporated agencies. He 
thinks that under the guise of corpora- 
tions too many people claim to be in 
the insurance business, making it diffi- 
cult to regulate the agencies. He con- 
cluded by saying: 

“Infatuation for corporations is a lot 
of humbug.” 

Commissioner Button said 
cally that to incorporate the Commis- 
sioners’ Convention was but the enter- 
ing wedge for Federal supervision. 

Colonel Button then changed the sub- 
ject by offering a resolution for com- 
pulsory liability insurance, which _ it 
would be necessary to take out before 
an automobile owner could get a li- 
cense, 

W. E. White, of the West Virginia 
Department, opposed the resolution, not 
because he thought the innocent and 
maimed pedestrians should not be in 
demnified for injuries, but he thought 


emphati- 














Pa. Unification Plans 
Stir Commissioners 





DISCOUNT ILLINOIS PROBE 
State Insurance Officials Gather at 


Richmond; Drastic Twisting Bill 
in Illinois 

Richmond, Va., April 24.—The insur- 
ance Commissioners here are outraged 
at the latest manifestation of Governor 
Pinchot’s unification plans. The Penn- 
sylvania governor wants to combine in- 
surance, banking and the anthracite 
coal commission. Yet “Sam” MeCul- 
loch, the deputy now running the de- 
partment, does not seem worried. If he 


were in a bad railroad accident the 
only thing that would bother him 
would be to reach in his pocket and 


find he had no match for his, cigarette. 

The commissioners do not take the 
Iinois Insurance investigation very 
seriously. ‘They haven't any money to 


that this was akin to state insurance. 

“Il am opposed to compulsory legisla- 
tion. There is too much of it. We are 
running wild on rate regulation and 
other matters,” he said. 


Commissioner Hobbs, of Massachu- 
setts, thought the Button resolution 
sounded well but doubted its practic- 


ability or the possibility of getting leg- 
islatures to pass it. He sympathized 
with pedestrians and knew they could 
not collect damages in many cases es- 
pecially when the auto driver was a 
poor man with a large family and could 
now own a car by paying $5 down. 
Commissioner Conn, of Ohio, made 
his first speech at this point saying 
that he doubted the constitutionality of 
Commissioner Button’s resolution. It 
was finally referred to the committee 
on laws and legislation. 
Manager Leslie, of 
Council of Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance, who succeeded Harwood 
Ryan, was introduced to the conven- 
tion by Superintendent Stoddard. 
Colonel Stoddard then took up sev- 
eral questions which he thought the 
commissioners should discuss. They 


the National 


included the non-taken or not wanted 
policy evil. The superintendent said 
that about one-third of the policies 


written by companies are returned not 
wanted. This was a great waste as 
the assured is often covered for long 
periods without paying. 

He also discussed the New York law 
prohibiting one company from owning 
another. Personally, he did not see 
any objection to one company owning 
another if this were done under insur- 
ance department supervision. Colonel 
Stoddard also discussed the sending of 
money abroad shortly after December 
31, after annual statements are filed. 
This, he said, was misleading. 





J. A. KELSEY, President 





Capita) 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 





STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 80 Maiden Lane, New York 


GEORGE Z, DAY, Secretary 


Surplus 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 














Agents for the 








CHARLES HOYT SMITH 
OR 


Poughkeepsie Trust Co. Building 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Telephone 8271 


Globe Indemnity Company. 


MARSHALL & STERLING, INC. 


We pay Brokers liberal commissions and protect their accounts. 








YEE EEE 


We furnish insurance Engineering and Prevention Service gratis en 
Fire and Compensation risks. 


We write Fire and allied lines, Compensation, Liability and Automobiles, 
We represent fifteen of the leading Fire Companies and are General 












1871 


$800,000 Capital 


Fifty-Two Years—Time Tested 
SUPERIOR 


An American Company 


Total Assets $3,806,949 


1923 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


that, by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 
service, has won a high place in the agency field. 


Policyholders Surplus $1,514,962 




















Choose 


Your 








$12,500.00 


Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


Company 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1.1923 
ITAL 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


19,81 7.87 


NET sUrPLus 


13.017,077.35 
45,333.495.22 


LOSSES PAID POLICYHOLDERS 


0.00 


Great American 


Choose 
Your 
Company 


$143,654,333.86 


AFTER LIBERALLY PROVIDING FOR ALL RESERVES THE 
SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS IS 


$25,517,077.35 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 


Western Department 
WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’! Mer. 
W.L. LER 


76 West Monroe St., Chicago, III. 


ROGER 


4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


New York City 


» Manager 


Boston Office 
S & HOWES, Managers 


Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 
Marine Department 
WM. H. McGEE & CO., Gen’! Agts. 
15 William Street, New York City 
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make the investigation,” 
ment heard. 

Thomas Donaldson, who is here, re- 
cently appeared before the New Jersey 
Insurance Department and represented 
an agent at a hearing, said agent hav- 
ing had to show cause why he should 


was a com- 


get a_ license. 
Whitman Not to Resign 
Hartwell Cabell, insurance lawyer, 
arrived here from Greensboro, N. C., 


where he has been engaged by stock- 
holders to try and prevent the taking 


over of the Dixie Fire control by the 
Hartford Fire. 
The West Virginia Department got 


nearly all its departmental measures 
through the legislature, but fell down 
on its incontestability life insurance 
measure. 

One of the commissioners says that 
the bill attempting to prevent life in- 
surance twisting in Illinois is so drastic 
that it will stop all substitution of poli- 
cies no matter how meritorious. 

The report that Commissioner Whit- 
man, of Wisconsin, is’ going to resign 
is stamped as erroneous. 

The courtly Burton Mansfield, of 
Connecticut, who will soon be _ suc- 
ceeded by Howard P. Dunham, is one of 
the interesting personalities at the con- 
vention. 





ASSURANCE ADDS TO CAPITAL 

The plan for the increase to $500,000 
of the capital of the Assurance Com- 
pany of America has been approved by 
the board of directors. It is planned to 
declare a 100% stock dividend, trans- 
ferring $200,000 from surplus to capital 
account and then offer also $100,000 of 
additional new stock to be subscribed 
for at not less than par, in proportion 
of one share of new stock for each 
two shares now held. The Assurance 
will then have both capital and surplus 
of $500,000, or a million dollars in all. 
The stockholders will meet May 9. 


INSURANCE BILLS THREATENED 





With Legislature In Rules and Transit 
Bills To Fore Insurance Must 
Fight To Get Through 





Albany, April 25.—Senator Nathan 


Straus has introduced into the New 
York Legislature this week a_ bill 
amending the labor law relative to fire 
hazards. Among other things the fire 
commissioner may, after forty-eight 
hours notice, order work discontinued 
in buildings in which there exists any 
violation of law dangerous to lives or 
safety of employees. 

As is usual in Albany, the closing 
days of the legislative session find 
great confusion prevailing everywhere. 
Over fifty important amendments to 
the insurance law are pending, some of 
which have passed one house and some 
the other, a great majority of them 
being departmental measures. In fact 
there is the largest number of depart- 
mental measures before the legislature 
this year in the history of such legis- 
lation and a greater number of insur- 
ance bills than any other year has of- 
fered since 1913. 

Chairman Hutchinson of the Assem- 
bly Insurance Committee is working 
night and day in an effort to keep his 
legislation moving, while the legisla- 
ture is inclined to side-track every- 
thing in its handling of the New York 
City transit legislation. The Assem- 
bly is now in the hands of the Rules 
Committee with adjournment set for 
May 4. The Senate has dumped into 
the Assembly a mass of administration 
measures and is paying but scant at- 
tention to the passing of the routine 
departmental bills and if the depart- 
ment is able to get through the ma- 
jority of its legislation, it will only be 
by accident or the interposition of 
providence, 














Incorporated 


1849 





SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


| 
Cash Capital | 
$2,500,000.00 | 











ALWAYS include a SPRINGFIELD policy— 
“IT PAYS!” 

















HOLD FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Underwriters’ Association of Middle De- 
partment Meets in Philadelphia 
Many Notables Present 


The Underwriters’ Association of the 
Middle Department was formed on May 


9, 1883, at Wilmington, Del., by four- 
teen special agents for the purpose of 
correcting abuses, that had evolved 


from the time that the National Board 
had lost its influence. The fortieth an- 
niversary of this beginning was cele- 
brated at the Bellevue- 
Stratford, Philadelphia, on Wednesday 
evening, April 18, at which 325 active, 
honorary and retired members partici- 
pated. 

The committee in charge of the ar- 
rangements consisted of: Walter H. 
Evert, London Assurance, chairman; 


by a banquet 








Actual market value for all securities 





D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y 
John A, Snyder, Secretary 


THE 
MECHANICS 
INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ........$ 600,000.00 


Reserve’ Rein- 

surance Fund. 1,701,950.09 
Reserve for all 

other Liabili- 

ties : 214,301.18 
Net Surplus . 945,537.10 





TOTAL .......$3,461,788.32 








D. H, Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. 


Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


se eevee «$2,250,000.00 


Reserve’ Rein- 
surance Fund. 7,266,029.10 


Reserve for all 
other Liabili- 
ties 


Net Surplus 


Capital 


1,738,271.91 
4,436,386.20 


ooek $15,690,687.21 











H. M. Gratz, President 
D. H. Dunham, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y 


THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. 


ef Philadelphia 


Organized 1853 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .-..« -$1,000,000.00 
Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund. 2,355,674.15 
Reserve for all 
other Liabili- 
MAGN. daa oes 


Net Surplus 


310,004.35 
1,110,233.48 





TOTAL » eee -4,775,911.98 











Loyal to friends and loyal agents 














| 














George G. Plyer, Continental; R. H. M. 
Stuart, Hartford; W. R. Adams, Com- 
mercial Union; Edward R. Buhler, 
Northern of London; President Charles 
M. Kerr, Farmers of York; and F. 1. 
Mosher, Home of New York. F. W. 
Sippell, of Pittsburgh, member of exec- 
utive committee, made the welcoming 
address and President Charles M. Kerr, 
of the Farmers of York, and president 
of the Association, was toastmaster. 
Addresses were made by  Vice-Presi- 
dent Clarence A. Ludlum of the Home; 
United States Manager) Alfred G. Martin, 
of the Northern of London; Vice-Presi- 
dent Sidney R. Kennedy of the Fidelity- 
Phenix, and Special Agent H. O. Kline, 
of the Aetna. Letters of regret were 
received from President Edward Milli- 
gan of the Phoenix of Hartford and 
Vice-President F. C. White, of the Hart- 
ford. 





L.& L. & G. COMES TO NEW YORK 





Together With Star Will Occupy Of- 
fices in Pershing Square Build- 
ing At 42nd Street 


The executive offices of the Liver- 
pool and London and Globe and the 
Star Insurance Co. will be located in 
the new Pershing Square Building, 
Park Avenue and 42nd Street, New 
York, having decided to leave Newark 
where they have occupied the Globe 
Indemnity building. This decision is 
of added significance because the Liv- 
erpool and London and Globe started 
business in New York in 1848 and for 
many years has had offices on William 
Street. These downtown New York 
offices will be retained. 

The Pershing Square Building, di- 
rectly across 42nd Street from the 
Grand Central Terminal, is of the most 
modern and convenient type of office 
istruetures and has an extraordinarily 
large floor area even for New York 
buildings of its character. 





GOES WITH NATIONAL UNION 


W. H. Griffith Made Special 





Agent 
For Virginia and District 
of Columbia 
The National Union Fire, of Pitts- 


burgh, announces the appointment of 
Walton H. Griffith, of Atlanta, as spe- 
cial agent for the territory of Virginia 
and District of Columbia, with head- 
quarters at Richmond, Va. 

Mr. Griffith succeeds Edward Huntt, 
who has recently gone with the Dar- 
gan & Turner organization for that 
territory, and comes to the National 
Union after having had considerable 
experience with other companies in the 
southern territory. During the past 
year he was with the Southern Home, 
of Charleston, S. C., resigning as sec 
retary last month. He will assume his 
new duties with the National Unton 
May Ist. 
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Dunham Long Trained 
In Insurance Matters 


TO HEAD 





CONNECTICUT 
Years An 
Active 


DEP’T 
For Insurance Lawyer; 
in Public Life in 
Recent Years 

Howard P. Dunham, of Hartford, 
lawyer, insurance educator and legisla- 
tor, has a job on his hands to succeed 
Burton Mansfield as Commissioner of 
{nsurance in Connecticut, but Hartford 
underwriters believe that he will fill 
the bill. He not only is familiar with 
many phases of insurance and has a 
wide acquaintance with insurance men, 
but he will be able to assimilate quick- 
ly the departmental atmosphere. 

Colonel Dunham was born in 
nington, Vt. He prepared 
at the Union Classical Institute, and 
was graduated from Union College in 
1900 with the degree of A. B. On Oc- 
tober 22, 1907, he married Miss Jane 





Ben- 
for college 





HOWARD P. 


DUNHAM 


J. Robbins and they live in Wethers- 
field. 
Long With Aetna Life 

formerly he was in the personal ac- 
cident and health department of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, where 
his regular work gave him experience 
with the law of insurance contracts, the 
interpretation of statutes in the various 
States relating to insurance and the 
regulations of state insurance depart- 
ments. While in the service of the 
Aetna Life he assisted in organizing the 
Aetna Life Club and the Insurance In- 
stitute of Hartford, associations work- 
ing along insurance educational lines, 
and he has lectured frequently on va- 
rious insurance subjects before these 
organizations. He has been a special 
writer on several insurance newspapers 
including The Eastern Underwriter. 

In 1912 Colonel Dunham compiled for 
the Ronald Press Company, of New 
York City, a comprehensive three vol- 
ume work on insurance which has been 
the Standard reference on that subject 
M practically every library of the lead- 
ing insurance companies in this coun- 
try, and is the text book on insurance 
M several colleges. 

Inspector-General 

Colonel Dunham is inspector-general 
on the staff of Governor Templeton and 
'S a member of the present legislature, 
Serving as house chairman of the com- 
mittee on railroads and is also on the 
rules committee. He was in the legis- 
lature in the session of 1921 when he 
Was clerk of the appropriations com- 
mittee, 

In July, 1921, he was appointed chief 
deputy United States internal revenue 
collector of Connecticut under Collec- 
tor Robert O. Eaton, which office he 
resigned in October, 1922, to become 
“ssociated in Hartford with Frank E. 
Bel in the stock and bond brokerage 











Twelve Million 


THO MIE day soon when you are think- 
ing about the possibilities of in- 
creasing your business, include in 
your reflections the fact that there 
are 12 million automobiles in this country of 
ours. There is food for real thought. 





If you are not getting your share of the 
insurance the owners need, you won't have 
to look any further for a field worthy of 
ereater effort. Agents of the Franklin can 
offer protection in a Company which has 
always, in every relation, exhibited an appre- 
ciation of the point of view of the agent and 
assured—a quality that makes for better 
understanding with the resultant opportu- 
nity of providing better service to both. 














THE FRANKLIN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Philadelphia 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Automobile Parcel Post Riot and Civil Com- 
Earthquake Profits and Commis- motion 

Explosion sions Sprinkler Leakage 
Fire Rain Tourists’ Baggage 
Lightning Rents Use and Occupancy 
Hail Rental Values Windstorm 

Marine Registered Mail 


LLLLLEL IL. SLANE LL ALE EL ATE TOLIAB EY: AS 





You may delay but time will not-Franklin 








business under the name of Bel & 
Dunham. 

He was one of the organizers and is 
at present a member of the City and 
University Clubs of Hartford. He is 
on the board of governors of the Au- 
tomobile Club of Hartford, a member 
of the executive committee of the Con- 
gregational Club of Hartford, a trus- 
tee of Washington Lodge, I. O. O. F., 
of Wethersfield, and is on the Hartford 
Council of Boy Scouts. 

He is also a member of the Hartford 
Golf Club, Wethersfield Country Club, 
Republican Club, of Hartford, Y. M. 
C. A., the Wethersfield Congregational 
Church, Pi Phi, a preparatory school 
society and Delta Phi, a college fra- 
ternity, and also St. John’s Lodge A. 
KF. & A. M. 





LAKE RISKS FEATURING 





Marine Underwriters Getting Hull and 
Cargo Accounts; Look For Big 
Premium Income 





Placing Great Lakes accounts, both 
hull and cargo, is occupying the atten- 
tion of marine underwriters these days. 
With vessels already sailing on the 
great inland waterways and many 
others loading for early departures, 
activity in insurance circles is at its 
height. Both hull and cargo rates will 
be about the same as prevailed last 
year, according to reliable sources. 
Grain and ore rates, representing two 
of the biggest commodities carried on 
the Lakes, are subject to tariff regula- 
tions and hence removed from the open 
competitive field during the season. 

In the face of a rapid industrial ex- 
pansion this year lake underwriters 
feel certain of a large premium income. 
Last year was profitable on the basis 
of underwriting results but the total 
volume of business was somewhat be- 
low the average, thus drawing actual 
profits down. Hence there has been no 
change ‘in rates this year as it is ex- 
pected that the schedules are com- 
mensurate with the average loss ex- 
perience and, as stated, the volume of 
risks will be greater. 

There has been just 
skepticism in conjunction wih reports 
of big business on the Lakes during 
1923. A few marine underwriters feel 
that if the carrying trade is heavily 
taxed by virtue of the demand for 
cargo space there will be a tendency to 
keep steamers in operation overtime 
at the expense of time for inspections 
and overhauling. During some past 
seasons the loss ratio has been greater 
in big than in lean years, with the 
cause traced to the forced over-use of 
ships, not to mention occasional over 
loading. 


one note of 





FIDELITY CO-OPERATIVE GOES 


Up-State Company Held Insolvent and 
Taken Over By Department for 
Liquidation; $63,000 Deficit 





The Fidelity Co-operative Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Alfred, N. Y., is the 
latest of its kind to go under, and be- 
come the subject for liquidation by the 
State Insurance Department. Action 
was taken last week on an order of the 
Supreme Court after evidence had been 
produced tending to show that the 
company was insolvent. According to 
the company’s annual statement of 
December 31, 1922, its finances were 
impaired to the extent of $63,000. 
Assets amounted to $19,543 with lia- 
bilities of $82.643, and more than 5,000 
policies were then still in force. Lia- 
bility on these will cease April 30. It 
is indicated that a considerable assess- 
ment will be required to liquidate the 
obligations of the Fidelity Co-operative 
Fire. 





BLUE GOOSE TO MEET MAY 1 

The final session of the present fiscal 
year of the New York City pond of 
the Blue Goose will be held May 1, 
at the Aldine Club. John Kenlon and 
Robert A. Inch will be among the 
speakers. 
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Public Ownership 
Led to Italian Revolt 


HAS DONE 





WHAT MUSSOLINI 





Julius H. Barnes, President of United 
States Chamber of Commerce, De- 
scribes European Situation 


One of the most interesting addresses 
which has been delivered in some time 
was that of Julius H. Barnes, president 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, who has just returned with other 
American business men from an ex- 
tended European trip, during which he 
attended an economic conference at 
Rome. His talk was at the Metropolitan 
Club on April 17, his audience being 
important newspaper publishers. What 
he said about Italy will particularly in- 
terest the insurance fraternity. He 
said: 

“I think we were all most impressed 
with Italy as being the most promising 
country of those in the war. We found 
an extraordinary popular enthusiasm be- 
hind the Mussolini policy. We found 
Mussolini unexpectedly outspoken in 
support of private: initiative, and his 


opening address to the International 
Chamber was extraordinary in its 


strength of statement that the State 
must divest itself of all those functions 
which could be discharged by private 
enterprise, and especially commenda- 
tory of the system of capitalization, so 
called. 

“Now, in a country such as Italy, 
which only two years ago saw its fac- 
tories in the hands of communistic 


workmen, and from the mouth of a man 
who, five years ago, was the leading 
Socialist editor of Italy, these are ex- 
traordinarily strong statements. Sucha 
change of front might at first arouse 
some apprehension as to the sincerity 
of it and the conviction behind it, but, 
after several discussions with Mussolini, 
we came to the conclusion that it was 
a conviction based on experience and 
study, and therefore lasting. And cer- 
tainly the man has extraordinary power 
to put his policies into effect in Italy. 
That he is succeeding is shown by the 
fact that, without disturbance, with 
hardly any local criticism, he has al- 
ready lowered the personnel of the 
State railways by 40,000, he has taken 
out of the postal service the parcel post 
service and turned that over to a pri- 
vate express company, his negotiations 
for the taking over of the State tele- 
phone system are well along and will 
shortly be consummated without doubt. 
That these are needed no one who has 
observed the working of the telephone 
and mail system, for instance, in Italy, 
can well doubt. 

“As an illustration, business men in 
Rome, instead of attempting to use their 
phone system, have a system of private 
messengers to send their messages. The 
significance is that in Rome, under 
these conditions of State operation of 
mail, telephone and telegraph, such a 
metropolitan paper as any of you gen- 
tlemen are acquainted with would be 
absolutely impossible. 

“Now, these are great drags on the 
development of a people. Mussolini 
seems to have grasped that and to be 
determined to put all the vigor and stim- 
ulus of his power into these private 
enterprises which aid trade. 

“Hydroelectric development and the 
great national capital of a people nat- 
urally industrious will oftset measurably 
the lack of natural resources from which 
Italy suffers in industrial competition. 

“The American delegation, in going to 
Rome, in considering the main subjects 
for discussion on the program with the 
business men of the world, came to the 
conclusion that if it was to make any 


lasting and helpful contributions to 
those deliberations must do so on a 
statement and formula of principles, and 
not to attempt to discuss these princi- 
ples in detail. There have been all sorts 
of proposals, ranging from taking Ger- 
man bonds in liquidation of allied debt 
in varying amounts, according to the 
convictions of the proposer. But it 
seemed to Americans studying this 
queStion that, essential indeed as is the 
fixing of reparations and the treatment 
of allied debt within those terms which 
will enlist the efforts in good faith of 
those people to discharge those war bur- 
dens, above and beyond that the main 
consideration must be the settlement of 
them in so comprehensive and effective 
a manner that there will be established 
the conditions under which capital and 
investment will be protected and indus- 
try made to function.” 


“What do they thin 


at home?” 





O. J. PRIOR, President 





INCORPORATED 1868 


Che Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON. N. J. 








W. M. CROZER, Secretary 











TRIP TRANSIT INSURANCE 
With the coming Spring, many fam 


ilies are moving from one City) or 


suburb to another. Every moving job 


presents an opportunity for the ‘wide 


awake” agent to write a Trip Transit 





Certificate covering the merchandise, 
such as, househo!d goods and Personal 
Kffects, against loss or damage result- 
ing from transportation perils. 

This class of business is easy to 
write, the amount of detail being small 
and the rates very reasonable. 


k of him 


The answer to that question is generally an 
accurate index of a man’s real worth. 


The same test can be applied to corporations. 


At home—in the Pacific Coast States —the 
Fireman’s Fund leads all companies, both 
American and Foreign, in combined pre- 
mium income—fire, marine and automobile. 
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parel Contractors’ 
Committee Reports 


s0 MPANIES GET INFORMATION 





Siieved That New Method of Hand- 


ling Losses Will Do Much to 
Help Situation 





bat a meeting of company members 
the New York Board of Fire Under- 
riters held on March 23 this motion 
as offered: 


= That. a Committee of Five be ap- 


inted by the chair to formulate rules 
nd regulations under which all losses 
contractors’ shops could be handled 
as suggested.” ; 
)In pursuance of the instructions 
iven him, the secretary of the loss 
mmittee appointed the following 
mecial committee: 
George R. Branson, Prentiss B. Reed, 
} W. Warnshuis, R. F. Tierney, Harold 
pyer. 
td Report Submitted 
* on April 6, the special committee 
eld a meeting, as a result of which 
¥he following report is submitted: 
" tt is our opinion that best results 
Will be obtained if all claims arising 
out of fires in shops of contractors en- 
aged in manufacturing any sort of ap- 
‘parel for men, women and children be, 
dy action of the New York Board, 
‘placed automatically within the juris- 
iction of the loss committee. 
“While cap manufacturers might not 
ordinarily be considered as in this 
tlass, the remnants from the manufac- 
ture of men’s and women’s garments 
¢tommonly find their way to the cap 
anufacturers’ shops so these, in our 
pinion, should be included. It was 
ecided that the term ‘Apparel’ was 
iore descriptive of the scope of the 
ork to be undertaken than the word 
*Clothing’ 
é Endless Ramifications 
fess to the way in which the 







elaions between contractor and 
lanufacturer ramify and the almost 
ndless ways in which fraud may be 
erpetrated upon various insurers or 
roups of insurers, by collusion, it is 
sirongly felt that the only way by 
Which any results of value can be ob- 
tained is through co-operation, without 
Teservation of any kind, of all of the 
companies writing this class of busi- 
hess. Prompt action through the loss 
Committee is of the utmost importance 
to forestall the making of any fraudu- 
ent arrangement. 

“The Patrol, being the first represen- 
tative of the insurance companies on 
ithe scene, is in position to assist us 
Miaterially. Superintendent Schwank 
4s called into the conference and has 
promised us his full co-operation. The 

“trol, at the present time endeavors 
to secure the names and addresses of 
the owners of g00ds on any premises of 
8 contractor damaged by fire and this 
‘formation appears on the daily Fire 

‘trol Bulletins. The importance of 
Securing the fullest information is to 

“ Impressed upon all officers and 
on of the Fire Patrol and, if 
sontraee a signed statement from the 
Boi actor of all his customers with 

'T addresses will be obtained. 

en Bulletin Types 
DP atrol ard suggested that the Fire 
Fontractor's 1 ~ a 
Bitention % 1088 so as to attract the 
Re ra of underwriting offices. It 
IDatrol ws ri that all of the rea 
‘ ‘ommitte camen’s notices be marked 
ole - which will be extremely 
ependent rea inadvertent in; 

Uperintenge” lon by companies. The 
as done dent agreed to see that this 
“ng pres ad the necessary authority 
ire Patroy ic possible each day, the 
iittee, all a hd Se. with the loss com- 
‘hich ‘ig to be ae information; obtained, 
basis for ete by the secretary as 
ister to the ’ 48Signment of some ad- 
“The adi > Case, 
hediately —, SO appointed is to im- 

bect the fire premises, ob- 











Service 


That is one thing policyholders pay for and 
demand. They insist on fair and equitable 
action when a loss occurs—the kind of 
“action that speaks louder than words.” 
The agent equipped to render such service 


will find his client list increasing. 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager 
J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


W. G. Falconer, President FE. B. Thistle, Secretary 





Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion, 

Rent, Use and Occupancy, Tourist Baggage, Riot and Civil 

Commotion, Liability, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Accident and Health, Golfers, Plate Glass. 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Good Service 
Must Himself be Well Served 





COMPANIES 














tain all available information concern- 
ing the owners of the goods and the in- 
surance carried by them and the con- 
tractor and make such arrangements 
as, in his judgment, may be necessary 
to fully protect the interests of all the 
insurers. 

“It is quite likely that the original as- 
signment will be based on very incom- 
plete information and it may be that 
when the record is completed it will be 
necessary to add to or entirely change 
the original committee. This will be 
a matter of give and take between the 
adjusters and the companies which 
they represent and, it should be under 
stood that the Secretary will handle 
the situation as seems best in the in- 
terest of all concerned. 

Studying and Acting on the Patrol 

Bulletins 

“The underwriting offices should, as 
early in the morning as_ possible, 
examine the Fire Patrol Bulletins for 
fires marked ‘Contractor’s Loss’ and, 
as promptly as possible, furnish the 
loss committee with information con- 
cerning all policies, specific and 
floating, which apply. With the names 
of the owners of the goods shown on 
the Patrol Bulletins, if underwriting 
offices have alphabetical lists of the 
assureds under floating policies, there 
will be no _ difficulty in reporting 
floaters which are probably involved. 

“The loss committee is to keep a 
comprehensive record of all contrac- 
tors’ lesses including an alphabetical 
index of the different claimants in- 
volved. 

“The committee of five is believed 
to be too large a working body for the 
consideration of the business which 
will come before the special committee 
and it is recommended that Mr. Bran- 
son, Mr. Warnshuis and Mr. Hyer be 
constituted a committee of the whole 
to hold regular meetings once a month, 
or oftener if necessary, to consider re- 
ports made by the various adjus- 
ters from time to time as_ the 
cases in their hands progress and 
to have submitted to them, for final 
review, each completed adjustment. 
This committee is to serve without 
specific compensation. All expenses in- 
curred are to be billed directly to the 
companies, except in cases which, un- 
der the present rules of the Board, are 
automatically within the jurisdiction 
of the loss committee. 

“It is recommended that if this plan 
is adopted, the report be submitted to 
the loss committee and that with their 
approval the matter be brought to the 
attention of the New York Board by 
formal resolution.” 





AETNA’S ATTRACTIVE EXHIBIT 

The Aetna Affiliated Companies had 
an attractive exhibit at the Connecti- 
cut State Dental Association meeting 
held April 19 to 21, in the Hotel Bond 
ball room, in Hartford. The exhibit 
was a four panel display. The first 
panel was headed, “Protect Your 
Home” and by poster and text showed 
the need for proper fire and combina- 
tion residence protection. Another 
panel was devoted to advice on, pro- 
tecting one’s income by means of ac- 
cident and health insurance. The 
panel, “Protect Your Business” dealt 
with the well known Aetna dentist 
liability policy, describing its various 
points of protection. Another panel 
took up automobile protection, pointing 
out the different coverages needed by 
the motorist of today. 





CALLED DUMB 

Pennsylvania insurance agents have 
been somewhat stirred by a paragraph 
in the bulletin of the Pennsylvania As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, reading 
as follows: 

“There are a number of agents who 
are unaware of problems of in‘erest 
which occur from time to time in con- 
nection with their own business. Dumb 
as h——. They never have time or 
maybe inclination to read a good in- 
surance magazine or attend any of the 
agents meetings. Drifters which the 
business could do without. Don’t be 
a drifter. : 
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One of the charts which is always received by underwriters with interest is 
the Spectator Co.’s Fire Insurance Pocket Index. One of the most interesting 
tables in the chart this year shows the transact:ons of foreign companies with 
Home Offices. The Spectator table gives these figures for five years. The East- 
ern Underwriter has received permission to reprint this page of the chart, the 


page reading as follows: 




































































on the Pacific coast 
lands, 


together with 


and Hawaiian Is- 
information rela- 
tive to their tonnage, construction, 
mensions, 
ports. 


The more than 


di- 


managing owners and home 
This register is a valuable book D 
and is distributed free. 
two hundred pages in the latest edition 
embrace much general shipping infor- 
mation in addition to vessel statistics, 
over fifty pages being filled with mis- 


FOREIGN COMPANIES’ TRANSACTIONS WITH HOME OFFICES 

Below will be found the net amounts received from (+) or remitted to (—) their home 
offices by the United States branches of the respective foreign fire and fire-marine Insurance 
companies during the last five years. ‘These amounts are not Included in Total Income 
or Total Expenditures of the respective companies in the preceding tables: 

NAME OF COMPANY. 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 
$ $ 4 $ 
Abeille, Paris........... —8,770 POO) cise! 86 RaGeeoh,  acedes 
Al _ Gen 1, Ke valcutta, Ind. —1,000 —45,363 ot ee eer 
MEMO so 0:2.66'0.0590.00 00008 —33,281 —25,464 161,250 ~ 136,707 —-7,178 
Baltica, Copenhagen..... 17,371 +89 ,099 +6,064] +1,263,727]  ...... 
British America......... 93,519 +117,495 —226,907 — 347,008 +46,175 
British General, London. . —1,282 3 coi | aeeetee " .-smeue 
Caledonian............. —152'615 5 —2,11 —102,791 — 174,804 + 200,142 
Century, Edinburgh..... —5l, 090 —-48,296 —-106,463 — 117,707 — 29,252 
Christiania-Gen'l, Christ.. +-§96,241 —320,512 +447,331 + 40,955 — 10,887. 
City Equitable, London..| ....... OOO COR —«_naccesl «=. wv does 
Commercial Union §..... —118,124 —319, 436 ~——S05 865 i) 20,743 — 719,126 
Consolidated Assur.,Lond. +4,664 A-U289288|  caccecl 6 sv qn wis 
Cuban National, Havanal.,......-| +530,.451) = ......] — cecvesl coccoc 
Eagie Star and Brit. Dom's. -+-23,997 $648,037 +115,040 — 69,479 
CCE cévesesiese2l  apecsess PEM § geedend  <aiemarin 
Fire Reassurance, Paris... chee seeeal  cueeae 2,363 — 38,000 
¢ i SS ree —33,099 —9,526 +85,200 —3,860)  ...... 
PPR ree ee Fe eee ee —250,888 —188,2 ceecee oso bie 

Lancashire & C heshire,Liv.| ........ ES. oo | ee ee ee a 
Law Union and Rock..... —9,417 —14,404 —13,93 46,5. — 26,200 
Liv. & Lon. & Globe §.... —275,960| 4-1,562,690] —1,904,283] — 1,375,249 — 817,138 
London Assurance §..... —603,166| —406,873 + 183/800 ~— 425,679 63,9 
London and Lancashire... —304;933 —264,243 + 10,770 — 663,945 — 200,732 
Lon. & Prov. Mar. & Gen., 

CO. ote oh oaee < —18,822 —24,532 a) + ee es res 
Lon. & Scot. Assur. Corp. —27,637 +-§0,834 124,222 + 223,368 — 10,000 
Metropolitan Nationai, 

eS a a ree +17,750 WER GET -sasceal —.ecceae 
ES OS eee —150, OOO; —150,000}  ...... — 60,000 
Nationale, Paris......... —2,769 —2,225 MERC sisteead a sitet 
National, Copenhagen....| ....... — 64,176 +224,734 — 278,442 + 285,966 
Netherlands ........... : OG ,S00) sen ans —35,316, ..es0- Bg. ae 
New India, Bombay.....]  ........ +1,004,024] 41,007,627, = ......)  soean. 
re —89,534 —136,686 7 51 +313,418 +159, 206 
Nippon Fire, Tokio...... Nee hn a oe 4+-169,620 +6594,931} «...... 
North British and Merc..] —675,923| —371, —310, —456,792| —B551,047 
Nordisk — Saegnmpereapae Co- 

POUNARO .. 0500 000eses —8,957 431,043] —143,632] +4764,162)  ...... 
Norske Lloyd, cine on al (eseaees> 0c dare +65 + 11,172 278. ot 
North China, Shanghal.. +7,019 —10,012 —8,1 +618,8 5,715 
Northern, London....... —600,594| 407,870) -+-507,222 — 160,938 part sf Z3 
Northern, Moscow....... —30,000 —1,600 — 50,98 —49,193] ...... 
Norwegian Assur. Union.. —6,000} -——236,164) «...... i ae 
Norwegian Atlas, Christ. . — 450,116 ES | eee res +998, 4 
Norwich Union.......... — 144,605 414,788 —79,965 — 146,974 — 386,06. 
Osaka, M.&F.,Osaka,J ap. 100,000 Sees. asaneil cieaeet Dele 
UD 9\e-0656 900 00.0604 —159,107 —223,500) —101,657 — 89,971 — 30,422 
Paternelle, Paris..... eee —101, ‘619 —1,48 —1,357 — 126, paseee 
PEMIONG, TUDUMcccecsel evcscess CN aoe — 25,050 cueeee 
Pe, EME. occceccees —4,102 eee, mS eh Ce 
Phoenix, London §....... —361,369 —5,205| —189,374 — 295,637 ~ 177,960 
Prudentia aa one Coln- 

SS ERR er, | eae aeueeie 333,062 1,054,589 
Reinsurance Co., Salaman- + 7 

dra, Copenhagen......) —248,36 +314 249 —15,000} +125,000) _......... 
SC vis. 60s sds.0e0e . casaan's ep: eee — 763,047| t—389,324 
| Sere —1,481, 683 +216,502] —215,000] —2,104,164 — 284920 
Royal Exchange §....... 83.75 +-9,119) +-1,454,159 344,433 — 144,458 
Russian Reinsurance,.... 2,246 — 250,000 —94,956 +12,316 — 48,318 
EE SEP —271,410 —537,043 —228,970 + 505,246 — 184 
Soottian Union & Nationa! 59,723 —71,894 ——36,174 + 107,06 ~ 612,315 
anne th Ruasian §........ —B81,179 —71,35 —91,500 —183,918) ...... 
Skand = aye sina nce mrt ety a8 hy - Hiwtt: — 268,3' — 4,181 

andinavia Ins., Co —95 —1,05 ) 111,812 22,713 Bt 

South British, Auckls “a + 169,946 ar 540,549 ee si acetone pine “n 
Spanish- -Amer., Havana§g. re es a: re 171,318 175,000 +395,774 
OE RN REPRE 8 +12,755] —45,516] +134/338 — 23,569 = 18; 
BOR cccvcsccsee Snewiekiee —5/2,914 —60,252 —42,3 — 64,208 — 112,217 
MUU. 006s casecnedoceave +50,714 — 38,307 +-10,626 —40; 122 +7,817 
Swiss Reinaurance.......) ........ +1,610 —1,626,  ...... — 1,634 
Tokio Mar. & Fire, Tokio. —47,080 +-467,509 +349,587 + 242,531] + 1,396,514 
Union & Phenix Espanol. —273,930 —116,053} -——110,113 —110 284 + 82,706 
Union, London.......... +45,745| —137,903 - ey — 46,1 - 
Union, Paris a ae —12,235 +-32,084 — 42,0 — 1,013 
Union Ins. Soc. of Canton. —28,/752 — 153,922 41,370,790 + 1,136,204 + 454,736 
United British, werent eT ere ernest 115,112 + 954,446 
Urbaine, Paris. ae —58,033 —17,427 —62,953 + 252,337 + 642,066 
bbe tal Warsaw...... oe —10,000; a ORAS Bee re - 

Serr ree —176,931 —159,526 +4: 20,380 — 56,796 + 300,961 

Wort ny Allla. Reins., Lon | ..... + 356,239 +526,153] = ...... Seka 

World Auxiliary, London —241,357 ree iS Lng OS, |e a OE. | eames HES 

Yorkshire, York......... —29,577 +-183,536 —27,791 — 58,072 + 297,518 

Totals... eee —9,558,596 —364,744] 46,398,332] — 1,262,301] +2,845,415 

t Interest account. § Fire and marine branches combined. 

FIREMAN’S FUND REGISTER cellaneous matter. To publish such a 
The Fireman’s Fund has issued the large and exhaustive work is a con- 
1923 edition of the “Register” which — structive piece of work for a marine in- 
contains a list of vessels documented surance company. The Fireman’s Fund 


is to be praised for its vision and suc- 
cessful efforts. 





Dutch 


Insurance 


Book 


r. Kracht’s book on Dutch insurance 
recently spoken about in The Eastern 
Underwriter, can be obtained from the 
International Union 
ance, Berlin N. W. 40, Alsenstrabe, 12, 
Germany. 


of Marine Insur- 


Col. Cunningham Says 











From “Now and Then” issued by 
The Glens Falls Insurance Company. 


Samson had the right idea about ad- 
vertising. He took a couple of columns 
and soon had everything coming his 
way. 





owned a 
During 


Weymouth, 
fire engine 
all that time 
serene and 
never been 


England, has 
for thirty years. 
the machine has enjoyed 
dignified leisure. It has 
used to put out a fire. 


A local agent had for office help = 
townsman’s boy who proved much less 
than an office treasure. After a trial 
of some weeks, he met the father and 
told him that his son was of little ser- 
vice. 

“I have patiently instructed 
said the ag@nt, “but he shows 
adaptability, and | must let him go.” 

“All right,’ replied the father. 
“Don't blame you; guess you've 
teached him all you knowed.” 


him,” 
ho 


“What an enormous corporation 
you have built up, Mr. President.’ 
“Yes, its enormity is being consider- 
ably discussed.” 


Colored cigarettes are being made to 
meet the latest fad of feminine smokers 
who now select colors in harmony with 
their evening gowns and the color 
scheme of where they are at. 

All the same it seems off color to 
see a pretty girl smoking, although it 
does not lessen the fire hazard if she is 
homely. 

Tut-ankh-amen would make a notice 
able name for some new insurance 
company. It would be a novelty and 
has achieved an interesting publicity 
dealing with an affluence of valuable 
accessories. 

The name might 
suggestion that if the company dies 
it could remain dead for a long while 
without discovery of its assets, 


also convey the 


Chess is the 
chance 
which it 
insurance 


most rational of games; 
has nothing to do with it,--in 
differs from the game of fire 
for instance. 


To go without and act as if we en- 
joyed it is a fine but difficult achieve- 
ment, 

indolence is of service to an agent 
if it is the affliction of his Competitor. 


some 
bright 
ahead 
catch 


business with a 
them, but so far 
weary trying to 


men start in 

future before 
that they get 
up with it. 





Patrick 
“Give me liberty 
seems the more 
recall that in 


Henry's famous utterance, 
or give me death!” 
remarkable when we 
time he got both. 

Don't drift; keep your hands on the 
helm, your sails to the wind and your 
eyes on your destination, 

Turn the things you ought to do into 
things done. 





a liar that he 1s 
he does not be- 


It, is not so bad for 
not believed as that 
lieve others. 

Bernard Shaw has said, 
that there are some men 
get to heaven, will consciously avoid 
their most intimate acquaintances 
there and try to get into a circle which 
never knew them except as angels. 


in substance, 
who, if they 





The giving of good advice loses its 
influence when given too often. 


While goodness is considered by 
some as requiring restraint and _ self- 
denial, the genuine article is but the 


natural self-indulgence of good people. 





N. Y. BOARD ON 
APPAREL LOSSE 


(Continued from page 1) 


the needs of the situation and the 
measure of success with which the plaf 
will meet will be the extent of th 


heartiness of co-operation receive 
from members, companies and aj 
justers. 


“It is obvious that to minimize e& 
pense and effort and obtain best regu 
all claims arising out of one fire shoul 
hands of a small Com 
“We are prepared to carry out oy 
part and arrangements have alread) 
been made with the Fire Patrol whi 
will be extremely helpful. 

“You may have noticed that for sey 
eral days contractors’ fires have bee 
prominently noted as such on the daily 
bulletins and that there is also pulp 
lished thereon all of the information o}). 
tainable, at the time of printing, con 
cerning names of parties having good 7 
on the premises of the contractor, J 

“To carry out properly the conten) 
plated arrangements, it will evidently 
be necessary tor all companies to mai E 
tain alphabetical lists of their assured. 
under floating policies. With sua} 
lists, if some responsible person is ap) 
pointed to examine, early each morn 
ing, the Patrol Bulletin for ‘contractors} 
fires,’ you will be in position to furnish 
us before noon with full information ol 
all specific and floater policies likely 
to be involved. : 

“This, together with the informatiot 
obtained from the Fire Patrol, wil) 
place us in position to appoint a prope 
committee to handle the case and ti) 
have our representatives at the fire lo 
cation in time to ascertain the neede 
facts and to form a comprehensive 
judgment of the general situation. 

“All watchmen’s notices will be 
marked by the Patrol ‘Committee 
Case,’ which will be helpful in prevent 
ing inadvertent individual action. We 
will attend to discharging watchmen. 

“Apparently this plan was. entered 
into enthusiastically by the board and 
with your hearty support we_ believe 
that it will not be long before we will? 
be able to prove the wisdom of the ac 
tion now taken.” 


be in the h 












ALBANY CLUB ENTERTAINS 
The annual dinner of the Albany) 
Kield Club was held at Wolfert’s Roost 
Country Club, Albany, last week. 
Colonel William B. Burpee, secre) 
tary of the New Hampshire Fire, any 
}resident of the National Automobile) 
Conference, spoke. Colonel  Burpet) 
dealt on the necessity for organizatiol) 
for the regulation of all branches o 
the business, and also talked on the 
subject of the no-amount policy fot 
automobiles. 
Peter DP. 
ough, 
York 
tion; 


Bircher 
the Nev 
Rating Organiza 
Edward J. Dignum, president 0) 
the Albany Board of Fire Underwrit) 
ers; Charles H. Willoughby, secretarip 
of the Insurance Federation, and Ex} 
Judge Edward J. Halter also spoke. 


Kiernan, 
assistant secretary of 
Fire Insurance 


Arthur 





“GIFT FOR R. M. McCORMICK 


The legal and claim men of. the 
Globe in the metropolitan district ané 
throughout the country gave a farewell 
dinner at the New York Athletic Clu 
last week to Robert M. MeCormichh 
who recently resigned as attorney fo 
the company. Mr. McCormick receivel 
as a farewell present a fine set of of 
fice furniture, which he will use i 
his new quarters. 








COURSE FOR SUPERVISORS 
The new course for agency supely 
visors launched at Carnegie Tet! 
started April 16 with fourteen student 
enrolled. This is the first course 0 
the kind given by a school. Only on 
man from any sales organization is ad 
mitted. Requests for a repetition 0 

the course have already been made. 
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ares HE article asked why the mer- 

+ printed in the chant had changed 

call leading insurance his mind. The reply 
ull journals by Mr. was that he had dis- 
aaa Klappert of Cincin- covered another fire 
| likely nati, has proven a insurance agent in 

— most interesting sub- town owed him such 
1, will ject in this agency. an immense store 

ora The conditions as bill that he thought 

fire lo laid down before the best to transfer his 
hee public are only a business. This same 

on. | repetition of what condition exists with 
eds exists in our own practically every 
revent city. business house in 
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Hazards Connected 
With Metal Working 


MANY PROCESSES DANGEROUS 


Inflammable Materials in Common Use 
in Different Steps of Manufacture 
Common Causes of Fire 





The layman does not think of the 
metal working industries as having a 
fire hazard, yet some departments of 
this class of work produce large losses. 
in a comprehensive and _ informing 
lecture on the metal working indus- 
tries, given before the Insurance In- 
stitute of America, Frank A. Gantert, 
general agent of the North british 
group of companies, explained these 
hazards. Here are a few common 


causes: 
Cause No. of Per- 
Fires cent 
Exposure 475 136 
Sparks on roof 264 15 
Stoves, furnaces 221 063 
Electricity 194 055 
Sparks from combustion 194 055 
Spontaneous combustion 205 .058 
Matches and smoking 188 053 


Spraying, enameling, lacquering, Ja 
panning and dipping may be found as 
finishing processes or auxiliary opera- 
tions, and are severe hazards. Special 
attention should be given to necessity 
of storing main, supplies in a ‘/detached 
building or a specially built room for 
the purpose; care of oily rags; metal 
lockers for men’s old clothes ana 
enamels, lacquers and Japans are 
thinned with benzine, turpentine and 
include other combustible and volatile 
mixtures. 

The process of dipping articles in 
tanks containing inflammable mixtures 
should be carried on in a detached 
building used for no other purpose and 
never permitted in basements—-when 
inside of main building should be in 
a well ventilated room partitioned off 
by brick walls, extending through roof 
and door communications protected by 
fire doors—all tanks to be of substan- 
tial steel or iron construction and 
equipped with self-closing or auto- 
matic covers held open by a fusible 
link which if melted by fire releases 
and insures positive closing. 

The oil burning equipment method 
of heating furnaces and ovens is be 
coming very prominent and constitutes 
a distinct hazard due to the use and 
storage of fuel oil. There are regula- 
tions of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters on the construction and in- 
stallation of such systems which shoula 
be complied with, otherwise a serious 
danger is present. 

The machine shop is where articles 
of great variety are manufactured by 
process of planing, boring, drilling, 
turning, milling, shaping, grinding, 
finishing, polishing and buffing and 
may include tempering, forging, weld- 
ing, annealing, painting, enameling and 


Japanning ovens, also drying oven, and 
in addition many auxiliary processes 
of wood-working, crate making and 
packing. 

These machine operations offer no 
fire dangers if they are properly ar- 
ranged and safe-guarded. 

Machines running in oil (in order to 
keep tools, drillers and similar ma- 
chines from heating) should be provi- 
ded with drip pans; rest on cement 
floors, or if on wood, protected with 
metal: 

Metal shavings or filings should not 
be allowed to accumulate and should 
be removed from building as a danger 
of spontaneous ignition is present—a 
soap compound, which is a_ sufficient 
substitute for oil, is recommended; 
oily waste should be deposited = in 
sattey cans with self-closing lids and 
emptied every night. 

Rolling mills, sheet, metal works and 
similar large operations usually have 
full furnace and shop hazards and in 
addition may include gas producer 
plants which must be located in a 
separate building or buildings (prefer 
ably non-combustible type) and all 
smoke and vent pipes free from con- 
tact. There may be coal grinding in 
connection with fuel for fires which 
must positively be in a_ separate 
building-—-a very serious explosion and 
fire hazard. Electric power. or high 
tension lines may pass through build- 
ings—installation should follow Na- 
tional Electric Code and oil cooled 
transformers located outside but if in 
main building they should be in 
partitioned off room with fire door and 
floors arranged so that drain is to out- 
side. 





BROKERS ANNUAL MEETING 





J. A. Eckert, C. O. Pate, R. C. Rathbone 
and F. W. Stillman Are Re- 
elected Directors 





At the annual meeting of the Fire, 
Marine & Liability Brokers’ Associa 
tion, of New York City, on April 17, in- 
teresting reports were read by the re 
tiring officers and committees which 
showed that the finances of the asso- 
ciation were in fine shape and that a 
gain in membership of 240 had been 
made. 

The directors re-elected for a term of 
three years are: John <A. Eckert, 
Carlton O. Pate, Robert C. Rathbone 
and F. W. Stillman. Theodore M. 
Riehle was elected a director. 

The by-laws of the association were 
amended so that with the exception of 
the secretary no officer or director 
shall be eligible for re-election to the 
same office unless a year at least shall 
have passed from the date of expira- 
tion of his term of office. 





MOVES IN BROOKLYN 
The Gritman Underwriters’ Agency 
has moved from 128 Montagu Street, 
Brooklyn, to 26 Court Street, that 
borough. 





A Sign of Good Protection 









[surance (prany of [Yrumaueces 
Writing: 


Fire Rents 

Lightning Marine 

Windstorm Sprinkler Leakage 
Tornado Riot and Civil Cominotion 


Use and Occupancy — Explosion 


We, E. WOLLAEGER, Presivewt FRANK DAMKOEHLER, SEc'y, 
HERMAN AMBOS, Ass’t. Secy 


R. E. BRANDENBURG, Treas 
ROBERT H. MOORE, ASS'T. SEc'y. 























CRUM & FORSTER 


GENERAL AGENTS 


110 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 


United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. The North River Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. Y. 
Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D.C. Union Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


New York State Fire Insurance Co., United States Lloyds, Inc., N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y. 


F. M. GUND, Mer. Western Dept. 
Freeport, Illinois 


H. JUNKER, Mgr. Pacific Coast Dept. 
San Francisco, California 


Southern Department, Atlanta, Ga. 











Surplus 
Line Capacity 


OCAL AGENTS can find ample 
capacity and attentive service for 
handling their Excess Lines in our 
Surplus Line Department. | 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK DENVER SAN FRANCISCO DULUTH MONTREAL 
DETROIT LONDON MINNEAPOLIS SEATTLE WINNIPEG 


INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 




















FRED S. JAMES 


1819 


GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


of Paris, France 


1838 
URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


of Paris, France 


1807 


EAGLE, STAR & BRITISH DO- 
MINIONS INS. CO., Ltd. 


of London, England 


GEO. W. BLOSSOM 


FRED. S. JAMES & CO. 


UNITED STATES MANAGERS 


123 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


WM. A. BLODGETT 


0. F. WALLIN 
Assistant United States Managers 
CARROLL L. DE WITT 
P. A. COSGROVE 





UNDERWRITING SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 








WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
| 175 West Jackson Blvd. 








hicago 


PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT 
108-110 Sansome Street 
San Francisco 
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Kteam Railways And 
_ Sprinkler Protection 


RAILROADS ARE UNPROTECTED 








g 
Far Behind Other Business Enterprises 


| in Adopting This Form of Fire 
& Prevention 





' The Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler 
ulletin has published an article on the 
hanging conditions that will influence 
steam railways to adopt sprinkler pro- 
ection. The article follows in part: 
| “Automatic sprinkler protection has 
Pprobably been less generally adopted by 
‘the steam railways than in any other 
private business enterprise in the coun- 
‘try. The tardiness of the railroads is 
‘not due to the failure of their fire pro- 
“tection engineers to recognize the value 
| of sprinkler protection as the 1915 re- 
port of the Railway Fire Protection 
‘Association shows: Part of the report 
follows: 

“Ag the most effective means of pro- 
tection, valuable property or buildings 
where large values in inflammable mer- 
chandise are stored, should be equipped 
with automatic sprinklers and sprink- 
ler alarms. In all classes of property 
the efficiency of this protection as an 
extinguishing and preventive agency 
has been so thoroughly demonstrated as 
to make its installation a matter mere- 
ly of cost and applicability to the par- 
ticular risk. The installation must be 
-in strict conformance with the require- 
ments of the National Fire Protection 
| Association under the direct supervi- 
‘sion of expert engineers in this par- 
ticular line of work, 












Insurance 


“One reason -that railroad manage- 
ments have not followed the foregoing 
advice and similar recommendations 
contained in later reports of their as- 
sociation is due to certain peculiar in- 
surance circumstances,” says the Bul- 
letin. “In the past, American railroads 
have insured their vast and very diver- 
sified holdings under large general poli- 
cies with ‘blanket’ premiums. This 
method of insurance and class rating 
nade it difficult to single out the more 
hazardous or more valuable properties 
of any one class. By thus lumping 
hazardous and non-hazardous proper- 
ties buildings, equipment of other insur- 
stock and a multitude of other insur- 
able values together, the railroads were 
unable to act along the same lines that 
govern other business men in solving 
their fire protection problems. 

“Within recent years, however, a 
change has taken place in this situa- 
tion so that it is now possible for rail- 
way managements on inquiry to their 
insurance carriers to find out just what 
the insurance saving in dollars and 
cents might be on any particular prop- 
erty. In other words, it is now possi- 
ble to consider each property on its 
own individual merits. 

“While the uncertainty of insurance 
Savings by reason of sprinkler installa- 
_ Uon has been a deterrent factor in the 

Installation of automatic sprinkler sys- 
tems, railroad fire protection engineers 
Clearly realize that insurance savings 
are not, in and of themselves, the 
dominant reason for installing adequate 
protection. 

“There is probably another reason, In 
addition to the past complex insurance 
| Situation, which has deterred railroad 

executives from carefully studying and 
acting on this form’ of fire protection. 
This is the financial problem involved 
| 0 the initial cost of installing sprink- 

ler systems. The absolute necessity 
for large capital expenditures in rehab- 
ilitating the roads after the war period 
1g Well known. As in all business, the 
railroads naturally favored investments 
‘0 equipment and improvements which 
Produced better service, increased ca- 
Petty and larger earnings rather than 


vestments in fire safety and insur- 
ace savings, 
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“In such circumstances large indus- 
trial establishments have _— secured 
safety and at the same time conserved 
their working capital by installing au- 
tomatic sprinkler systems on the de- 
ferred payment basis, allowing their 
insurance savings to pay most of the 
yearly cost of adequate fire protection. 

“Under the changed insurance condi- 

tions previously outlined, there is no 
reason why railroads cannot do the 
same thing, thus doing away with the 
necessity of an additional budget, but 
at the same time maintaining their 
working capital and general credit 
position. 
“In view of this insurance saving fea- 
ture of the situation unusual signifi- 
cance attaches to a recent statement 
by a prominent figure in railway fire 
prevention circles. He said that two 
other factors must eventually lead the 
railways to adopt sprinkler protection 
in many important properties. 

“The first of these factors is traffic 
competition which, as far as fire pro- 
tection is concerned, has become in- 
creasingly important with the recent de- 
velopment of terminal warehouses. 
The traffic manager of a road uses the 
road’s warehouse facilities to get 
freight business. He says to the manu- 
facturer, ‘Ship over our line. Use our 
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INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


United States Branch 
83 Maiden Lane, New York 


EVERARD C. STOKES 


United States Manager 








warehouse as a distributing center. It 
is fireproof and sprinklered. Insurance 
rates are extremely low and your carry- 
ing charges are thereby greatly re- 
duced.’ How can the railroad with un- 
sprinklered warehouses, with high rates 
and no surety that the shipper’s goods 
will not be destroyed by fire compete 
against the railroad that provides 
equally good transportation and real 
safety and economy in terminal ware- 
houses? 

“The second factor is the losses the 
roads have sustained not only in actual 
property destroyed but in the interrup- 
tion of operations. This factor, there- 
fore, is of importance to those respon- 
sible for maintenance of service and it 
demands sprinkler protection in all that 


great class of railroad properties that 
are engaged in keeping scores of thou- 
sands of cars in condition, coaling loco- 
motives and in general keeping the 
wheels of transportation running. For 
the most part, these vital links in the 
transportation chain are inadequately 
protected from fire. 

“Practically all of these risks; if 
owned by industrial establishments 
would be completely sprinklered. Own- 
ed by railroads they are not so equip- 
ped, in spite of the fact that the con- 
sequences of fires in them would be 
vastly more serious than it would be 
to industrial firms due to the special 
nature of their work and the far reach- 


ing consequences of interrupted serv- 
ice.” 
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“Spoiled” and “Not Taken” Policies-- 


an agency waste 


“AMERICA Fore” 


OU know that “spoiled” and “not taken” policies involve an utter 
waste of time, energy and money to your agency and to the com- 
panies you represent. Every such policy means work done absolutely for 
nothing. Here are three suggestions on agency underwriting which will 


do much toward eliminating this evil and substantially reduce the over- 
head of your office: 


1. Give your clients the exact amounts and kinds 
of coverage they need. 


2. Solicit your renewals with a view to “seeing how 
the land lies.” 


3. Place your business only in such companies as 
the Continental where financial strength and stand- 
ing are guaranteed. 


BSERVE these suggestions and you will have little need for worry 
over “not wanted” policies. 


The CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Eighty Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 


HENRY EVANS 
Chairman of the Board 


NORMAN T. ROBERTSON 


Cash Capital, Ten Million Dollars 
SAN FRANCISCO 


MONTREAL 


President 
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Leasehold Interest 





By C. M. Rogers of the Liverpool & London & Globe 


Rent and leasehold insurance is a 
form of insurance becoming more pop- 
ular each year, and undoubtedly, in the 
near future, will be the means of sub- 
stantially increasing agency incomes. 
At present the benefits to be derived 
from this form of coverage are not gen- 
erally known to the public, 
but the wideawake, up-to-the-minute 
agent, who grasps the opportunity now 
to enlighten his clients will find it a 
very profitable side line. 

The intention of rent insurance is to 
indemnify the property 
against actual rents or rental 
total or 


insuring 


owner of 
loss of 
value incurred on account of 
partial destruction, by fire, of the im- 
provements on the land, or loss of 
ground rents due to the destruction of 
improvements, made by the lessee, not 
to be rebuilt. 

The amount of insurance under the 
rent form is easily determined, being 
based upon rents actually paid and 
amount of loss should be the total of 
rents lost during estimated time to re- 
pair or rebuild the building. Rental 
value policies may be written to cover 
property occupied by the owner insur- 
ing the probable amount he would like- 
ly have to pay for rent of a similar 
building in the same locality or it may 
even be written to cover estimated 
Rental Value of an unoccupied build- 
ing. This last form is less desirable 
from an underwriting standpoint on ac- 
count of fluctuating rental values, ow- 
ing to various conditions and should be 
written with care. 

The intention of leasehold insurance 
is practically the same as that of rent 
insurance except that it insures the 
lessee instead of the owner and is de- 
pendent upon the conditions of a lease 
or leases actually in force. There 
are various interests which may be 
covered and the proper procedure in 
writing a line is to secure a copy of 
the lease, determine what the client 
would actually lose, in the event of 
the property being either partially or 
totally destroyed by fire, and then draw 
up a form to cover the existing condi 
tions. 

Numerous Forms 

The various forms under which this 
class of insurance may be written are 
numerous and in the short time allotted 
ii would not be possible to go into full 
details concerning each, but I will en- 
deavor to explain simply and briefly a 
few of the most common forms. 

A lease for a period of ten years call- 
ing for payment, in advance, of the 
last year’s rental as a deposit, would 
create an insurable interest, for the 
lesee, of the total amount advanced, 
until the ninth year began and would 
thereafter be. reduced, proportionately 
each month until the expiration of the 
lease. He would also have an insur- 
able interest for any monthly, quarter- 
ly, semi-annual, or yearly rents paid in 
advance which should be covered under 
a form reducing amount of insurance 
as the time passes. 

Another form is to insure the orig- 
inal lessee of a building for the dif- 
ference between the amount of rent 
paid by him and the amount received 


ch account of a_ sublease. To the 
amount of rent, paid by the original 
lessee, must be added fixed charges, 


if any, called for in the lease less any 
charges eliminated on account of build- 
ing being rendered untenantable. These 
conditions vary and must be based upon 
the terms of the leases. 

In every contract of leasehold insur- 
ance the form should be worded to 
include the date of commencement and 
date of expiration of lease and any 
other provisions of the lease which 
may effect the settlement of loss. 

Local conditions may either increase 


or decrease the value of a leasehold in- 
terest by various causes, such as the 
extension of street car lines, the exten- 
sion of the business district, or other 
improvements to the district that would 
tend to immediately increase the value 
of the leasehold. Just as the deprecia- 
tion of a building, the entrance of an 
undesirable industry into the neighbor- 
hood, and etec., would impair the value 
of the leasehold. A person having se- 
cured a lease at a comparatively low 
rental would have an insurable inter- 
est for the difference between the rent 
paid and the estimated rent if the build- 
ing were leased under more favorable 
circumstances. Under the same condi- 
tions as mentioned above, a _ building 
rendered totally untenantable and not 
to be rebuilt, making it necessary for 
the insured to secure another building 
at a higher rental, would give him an 
insurable interest for the difference be- 
tween the rent being paid and the es- 
timated rent for a like building in the 
same locality. 
Easy To Get Estimates 

Care should be taken in accepting 
risks covering this feature, but esti- 
mates for writing this form may easily 
be obtained from any reliable real es- 
tate agent. No set rules or forms can 
be followed, but must be determined 
according to the actual amount which 
may be lost in the event of a fire, based 
upon the provisions of the lease. 

Local rules require a clause in 
every policy of leasehold insurance to 
the effect that policy will not be can- 
celled to be re-issued for a term ex- 
tending beyond the expiration of the 
policy, nor be cancelled and re-issued 
for a reduced amount, but does not 
make the insured forfeit the right to 
return premiums on short rate basis 
on account of cancellation caused by 
the termination of the lease from any 
cause. Rates for policies containing 
clause reducing amount each month 
are now averaged by taking one-half of 
the amount of insurance in force at the 
commencement of the policy and one- 
half of the amount of insurance before 
the last reduction is made, which elim- 
inates the old practice of cancelling a 
portion of the policy each month dur- 
ing its term. 

It is hardly necessary, but it may be 
well to add, that policies covering 
leasehold of one floor or a, small por- 
tion of a building are less desirable 
to the company than those covering an 
entire building, owing to the fact that 
it is easier to sustain a total loss un- 
der such a contract. 

Some of the foregoing conditions 
would not exist if lease would not ter- 
minate on account of improvements be- 


ing rendered untenantable but if its 
terms called for improvements to be 


rebuilt by the landlord the lessee would 
still have an insurable interest for at 
least the good-will of his business if 
the location was the only fitting local- 
ity for his business or if lease stated 
that it was necessary for the lessee to 
pay rent even during time improve- 
ments were being rebuilt (which is 
sometimes the case) he would have an 
insurable interest for rent to be paid 
during period of reconstruction for 
which he would receive no benefit ex- 
cept keeping the lease in force. To 
arrive at a proper amount to insure 
“Good-will” is difficult as it is usually 
exaggerated but by thorough investiga- 
tion it can be written with some degree 
of safety. 

To go into further detail taking dif- 
ferent conditions of leases into consid- 
eration would not be possible as nearly 
every lease is worded differently in 
some particular but the suggestion 
mentioned in the beginning—“secure a 
copy of the lease and draw up a form 
to cover insurable interest in accord- 
ance with its terms and conditions” 
would be a good safe rule to follow in 
every instance. 


Donaldson Dinner 
Will Be Big Event 


SUBSCRIPTIONS POURING IN 
“One Dollar’ ‘Testimonial Dinner 
Shows Great Popularity of Former 
Insurance Official 


The testimonial dinner to be given 
to Thomas B. Donaldson, former pop- 
ular insurance commissioner of Penn- 
sylvania promises to be one of the 
biggest events ever staged in honor 
of an insurance man. The individual 
subscriptions to the dinner are limited 
to one dollar. Many of those who sent 
in their dollar to Secretary G. R. Dette, 
ut 119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, 
say they want to send a larger con- 
tribution. Just a tew of the letters 
that have been received follow: 

K, G. Lang Company, Pittsburgh: 
“Permit us to contribute our mite to 
the Thomas Donaldson ‘Testimonial 
Fund, and in sending you this small 
amount we feel that it is not in keep- 
ing with the measure of appreciation 
that we have of the splendid work of 
Mr. Donaldson as Insuranee Commis- 
sioner of Pennsylvania, and the good 
that he has done for the insurance car- 
riers of Pennsylvania, as well as the 
insurers.” 

Harry C. Fry, Jr., Pittsburgh: “" 
consider it one of my greatest pleas- 
ures to have known him personally, 
and one of my greatest regrets that he 
has seen fit to resign from the position 
ot Commissioner. The loss is great to 
the insurance business and the insur- 
ance fraternity.” 

Richard E. Ford, Erie: “His able 
and impartial administration of his de- 
partment made him an invaluable pub- 
lic servant.” 

Joseph P. Fisher, Pittsburgh: “I 
have no hesitation in saying that he 
was the best Insurance Commissioner 
we ever had in the office.” 

M. B. Silvertone, Johnstown: “In 
the passing of Mr. Donaldson, from the 
Insurance Department at Harrisburg, a 
great and irreparable loss for the in- 


terests and welfare of the field men 
has been done.” 
James E. Walter, Lebanon: “No one 


who came in contact with Mr. Donald- 
son could help admiring him for his 
abilities, and loving him for the splen- 
did qualities of heart.” 

Henry S. Rich, Marietta: “Tom is 
a ‘he man’ whose friendship is greatly 
prized by ‘old Rich’ as well as ‘young 
Rich.’ No matter how many burdens 
were on his shoulders he always had 
time to see a friend.” 

Wallace M. Reid, Pittsburgh: “In- 
surance Commissioners may come, In- 
surance Commissioners may go, but 
the name of the Insurance Commis- 
sioner, whose work for Pennsylvania 
during his term of office, which will 
stand out as the most constructive of 
any, is Thomas B. Donaldson—Hail to 
Tom!” 

Joseph D. Audiade, Norristown: ‘He 
is a credit to the State and an inspira- 
tion to the insurance fraternity.” 

cdward J. Deininger, Reading: “The 
insurance men of Pennsylvania will 
never be able to repay him for his ef- 
forts in their behalf.” 

John Hoffa, Wilkes-Barre: “In my 
opinion, Mr. Donaldson was a real, live, 
active insurance commissioner.” 

Henry P. Haas, Pittsburgh: “We al- 
ways considered Mr. Donaldson the best 
Commissioner in the United States.” 

Norman H. Rich, Pottsville: “Was 
the only real Insurance Commissioner 
the State of Pennsylvania ever had.” 

T. Lewis Sturdevant, Meshoppen: 
“Mr. Donaldson has been the most suc- 
cessful Insurance Commissioner the 
state has ever had.” 

D. R. Brownfield, Uniontown: “ The 
work that Mr. Donaldson has done for 
the insurance business of Pennsylvania 
is of such a high rank and character 
that it is very highly appreciated by 
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the Insurance forces of the Comm 
wealth.” 

William F. Steinhauer, Wilkes-Ba: 
“The man who in my opinion did me 
for the eause of insurance than any 
his predecessors.” 

Charles M. Boston, of Baltimore: 
am sure that the good he has done { 
the insurance men, while the Insuray 
Commissioner in the State of Penns 
vania, will undoubtedly live and gr 
far beyond his fondest expectation 
long, long after him.” 

Charles Forrer, Harrisburg: “Pep 
sylvania, in losing Thomas B. Donal 
son, lost not only a first class insuran¢ 
man, but a fearless leader, whom y 
were all glad to follow; a man whos 
ideals were of the highest, and wh 
sought only to raise our business on 
higher plane, and make it a profess 
that we could all feel justly proud of 

F. G. Rees, Philadelphia: “Tom Dg 
aldson was the best Insurance Comm 
sioner ever known to the Comma 
wealth of this great state, and that }/ 
in the short time he was in this pos 
tion did a wonderful work in the purif 
cation of the entire business of ing 
ance.” 

Lon C. Jeffrey, Pittsburgh: “M 
Donaldson, to my knowledge, was th 
first Insurance Commissioner of thi 
state that really co-operated with anf 
made it his business to thoroughly aj 
preciate the trials, hardships and situg 
tions from all angles of the agents ane 
broker# in the field, and he clearly w 
derstood that after all the worth 
agents and brokers were the red blooé 
of the great business of insurance.” 

Harry E. Sullivan, North East: “A 
preciation for the splendid service pe 
formed by Mr. Donaldson during hit 
administration of the office of Insu 
ance Commissioner.” 

McBride-Shannon Co., New Castle’ 
“We only feel sorry that you have lin 
ited the amount to such a small sum.” 

Dempsey & Andres, New Bethlehem 
Pa.; “Appreciating the splendid ser 
ices rendered the insurance business 4! 
a whole.” 

Walter L. Blossom; Erie: “I knov 
‘Tom’ personally, and in addition to bet 
ing the best darned Insurance Commis 
sioner this old state ever had; he wai 
also the best friend we fellows hav 
ever had as Insurance Commissionet 
besides being a prince of a good fey 
low.” eS 

Jacob Zeitler Co., Inc., Punxsutaw 
ney: “We consider Thomas B. Donald” 
son the most active and useful Insur 
ance Commissioner that the State o! 
Pennsylvania ever had.” 





FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL 

Marine insurance has been omitted 
this year from the program of thé 
Tenth National Foreign Trade Conver 
tion to be held next week in New Or 
leans. Generally there is at least ont 
and occasionally more insurance mel 
asked to discuss marine and transporté 
tion insurance in their relations to for 
eign trade. However, during the eve 
ning of Thursday, May 2, when the) 
“Trade Adviser Service” has charge of 
the program, “Contingencies which ay 
marine insurance policy should cover) 
will be one of the subjects under col) 
sideration. ‘ 











WESTCHESTER UNDERWRITERS 
The Westchester Underwriting Agel 
cy, at Port Chester, New York, of 
which Judge Malcolm Merritt is the 
head, has started functioning. Georgé 
Jones, of Pennsylvania, is associated 
with Judge Merritt as the manager 0 
the heath and accident department. 
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HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. and the Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 


write practically every form of insurance except life. 





Eastern Department and Southern Department 


Home Office W. R. PRESCOTT, Gen’l Agent 
HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. Trust Co. of Georgia Bldg. 
Hartford, Connecticut ATLANTA, GA. 
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Western Department Pacific Department 


DUGAN & CARR, Gen’l Agents DIXWELL HEWITT, Gen’! Agent 
39 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Lil. Hartford Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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A Letter From Chicago 


Critical Statements on Clubs, Reciprocals, and Exchanges By Alton E. Barr & Co. 


Alton E. Barr & Company, Chicago, 
have sent to patrons and prospects a 
circular letter aimed at clubs, recip- 
rocals, exchanges, etc. It may be 
slightly exaggerated, dogmatic and col- 
orftul; at the same time it contains 
some paragraphs which offer interest- 
ing suggestions for those fighting the 
non-stock competition. The letter fol- 
lows: 

An inter-exchange, club, reciprocal or 
indemnity exchange for insuring auto 
mobiles is a scheme whereby one man, 
calling himself an  Attorney-in-Fact, 
gets rich by inducing well-meaning but 
mis-led men, often of high standing, to 
sign an unlimited power of attorney and 
to enter into an agreement which no 
judge or attorney can understand or 
give a definite opinion about, whereby 
they think they are getting insurance 
at cost. 

The first 
insurance 


old line 
excessive 


that the 
pay 


idea is 
companies 


commissions to agents and that this 
item is saved by the exchange. As 
a matter of fact, the old line compa- 
nies pay agents only 15%, for which 


the agent not only obtains the business, 
but inspects it, handles much of the 
claim work, pays his own clerical help, 
rent, telephone, etc., leaving a _ net 
profit to him of from 5 to 74%%. An 
exchange, on the other hand, always 
pays the Attorney-in-Fact from 25 to 
30%, and in addition pays, under the 
guise of “claim expense,” practically 
the whole of the clerical expense, rent, 
phone, inspections, etc. and also leaves 
to the Attorney-in-Fact all the banker’s 


profit coming from the handling of 
funds. That is what the Attorney-in- 
Fact is in business for.. So much 


money has been made recently by some 
of these Attorneys that they have ac- 
tually incorporated themselves and sold 
stock in themselves. 

Discusses “Large Profits’ Charge 

Another idea is that the “enormous 
protits” of fire and casualty compa- 
nies go back to the exchange members 
as dividends. As a matter of fact, the 
insurance statistics published under 
the supervision of the state, show that 
the majority of the companies make no 
underwriting profit, but live entirely on 
the banker's profits from the invested 
assets. Not one-half of the companies 
in existence thirty years ago are still 
in existence. A 2% net underwriting 
profit is considered excellent. 

Of course, the big idea underlying 
the whole scheme is the promise to 
pay large “dividends,” and such ‘divi- 
dends” are actually paid—for a time. 
A subscriber gets back 20% of what he 
paid in and immediately induces all 
his friends to come in. Without charg- 
ing any reciprocal exchange with being 
a “Get-Rich-Quick” concern, this is the 
approved method used by most ‘“Get- 
Rich-Quick” concerns for getting new 
subscribers. As long as new ones 
come in increasing numbers, old ones 
get paid. : 

Reserves 

It is an easy matter for an exchange 
to pay “dividends” for a time, whether 
it earns them or not. Casualty com 
panies seldom pay out for losses over 
15% of each year’s premium in the 
same year the premium is collected Tor 
on that year’s business. The 
losses keep on coming for several years 
thereafter, hence the state requires 
each company to set aside in the be 
ginning as fast as earned, at least 55% 
of each year’s premium and as much 
more as the Insurance Commissioner 
may. require, and that sum cannot be 
touched for five years except to pay 
losses on that year’s policies. Neither 
are the old line companies allowed to 
use up the premiums as soon as they 
are paid in, as a policy of insurance 
runs for a definite period, say for a 
year, and the company does not earn 
all this premium until the year expires. 
It earns only 1/365th of the premium 
each day, and that is all it is allowed 


losses 


- 


to touch. These funds so set aside are 
called “Reserves.” The state examines 
each company frequently to make sure 
that the Reserve required by law is 
properly set aside and properly in 
vested. In the old days of wild-cat 
insurance, when the state did not re 
quire these reserves, failures of insur 
ance companies were matters of daily 
occurrence, to the great loss of the in- 
suring public, 

Do Inter-Exchanges, Club, 
cal or Indemnity Exchanges keep up 
these Reserves, or do they pay old 
claims out of new money, leaving the 
new subscribers to hold the bag? No 
body knows. The Exchanges are not 
supervised by the state, and every pro 
posed Jaw regarding examinations by 
the state is fought and defeated. If 
they have the proper Reserves, why do 
they hide in the dark? 

A Reciprocal Exchange is not a Mut- 
ual. A Mutual is owned, officered, gov- 
erned and controlled by the members; 
no one has a commission interest, and 


tecipro- 


each member can learn who the other 
members are. An = Inter-Exchange, 
Club, Reciprocal or Indemnity Ex 


change is owned, controlled and oper- 
ated by the Attorney-in-Fact, who makes 
enormous personal profits whether the 
Exchange is successful or not, yet is 
not himself responsible for anything. 
He cannot be compelled to disclose the 
names of the subscribers even to a 
subscriber, and no subscriber has any 
power in the Exchange, knows who his 
fellow members are, or has any right 
to examine the books. No subscriber 
is even permitted to retain a copy of 
the Power of Attorney he signs. 
Some Questions 

The Inter-Exchange, Club, Reciprocal 
or Indemnity Exchange ideas are quite 
new, yet already several have failed, 
notably a large one in San Francisco. 
When they fail, the tollowing questions 
come up: 

“How much really is each subscriber 
liable for and to whom?” Nobody 
knows. 

“To whom can any subscriber who 
has an unpaid claim look for payment, 
and how much from each one?” No- 
body knows, 

“To what agreements and contracts 
have the subscribers been bound by 
the attorney, acting under the almost 
unlimited power of attorney signed by 
each subscriber?” Nobody knows. 

“What is a subseriber to do about 
a law suit pending against him by some 
one injured by his automobile; and who 
is to pay the fees of the lawyer hired 
by the Exchange to defend the suit and 
who has all the investigation reports, 
lists of witnesses and other details 
lating to the suit?” Nobody knows. 

It is not denied that many Mutuals 
are ably and honestly managed and are 
quite successful; but for every success- 
ful Mutual in operation today a dozen 
have gone by the wayside. The suc- 
cessful ones of today welcome state 
supervision. 

Many fraternal orders have ended 
disastrously because of the practice of 
paying old claims out of new money. 
The state is steadily reaching out a 
supervising hand to compel fraternals 
to maintain adequate reserves. Only 
the Reciprocal Exchanges are still be- 
yond the law and persistently oppose 
state supervision and publication of de- 
tails regarding reserves. 

Buy Old Line Insurance. 
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Court to Pass Today 
On N, Y. Rating Law 


APPLICATION FOR MANDAMUS 


Writ Sought By Non-Member Compa- 
nies to Compel Rating Organiza- 
tion to Give Full Service 
Justice James O’Malley of the Sup- 
reme Court of New York will this morn 
ing. at 10 o’clock grant a hearing on 
the plea by non-member companies for 
a writ of mandamus to compel the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion to admit them to membership on 
their own conditions. Sumner Rhoades 
last week was served with an order to 
show cause why the court should not 
compel the rating organization to fur 
nish full service, including the filing of 
rates, to any company signatory to the 


organization’s agreement with an add 
ed provision that no change be made 


in the commission rules of the organi- 
zation without the concurrence of the 
company signing the agreement. 

The whole fight against the present 
constitution of the rating organization 
hinges on its power to control commis- 
sions and the number of agencies al- 
lowed in any particular community. 
Non-member companies, led by Ex-Gov- 
ernor, Nathan L. Miller, are fighting 
for a judicial construction of the rating 
law by contending that while the law 
allows supervision of rates by the in- 
surance department the question of 
commissions and agencies is beyond 
the scope of the act. 

As the Rating Organization has re- 
fused to amend its rules to permit 
changes in commissions only upon an 
80 per cent vote of members these non- 
member companies will not join. To 
gain admittance upon their own terms 
is the cause for the test in court today. 
York Indemnity has ap- 
pointed Russell & Fairfield as genera) 
agents for the Boston territory. The 
Russell & Fairfield Company is one of 
the oldest and best known agencies in 
Boston. sJesides representing several 
of the leading fire companies they rep- 
resent the Travelers as agents for the 
casualty lines. 





The New 





The Aetna Casualty & Surety in 
with its co-operative business build 
plan is talking this week on cont 
bonds and offering constructive gx 
gestions to many hundreds of brok 
and agents as to ways of securing bi 
business. 















Le Roy, Ohio 


Mr. E. K. Schultz, our General 
Agent in Philadelphia, met an ace. 
quaintance on the train recently, 
The acquaintance asked Mr 
Schultz in a joking way where 
LEROY, OHIO, is located. 

“T can’t find it on the map,” re. 
plied Mr. Schultz. Turning to 2 
stranger he asked, “Do you know 
where LEROY, OHIO, is?” 
“No,” said the stranger, “But I 


know one of the best insurance! 
companies in the world is located} 
there.” \ 


ae 





| CLEVBLAND 


OHIO FARMERS 
INSURANCE CO. 


E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
General Agents 














Philadelphia, Pa. ' 











110 William Street 








SHEVLIN AGENCY, Inc. | 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE & AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE & SURETY BONDS 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


New York, N. Y. 


Phone Beekman 1938 
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MORE THAN A CENTURY OF SERVICE 


RALPH B. IVES, President 


Fire 

Marine 
Automobile 
Tornado 
Rent 

Rental Value 


Leasehold 
Profits 


Parcel Post 





Use and Occupancy 


Sprinkler Leakage 
Registered Mail 





Tourists’ Baggage 
Salesmen’s Samples 
Transit Floaters 
Automobile Truck Transit 
Explosion 

Riot and Civil Commotion 





Losses Paid over $223,000,000 











AGENTS AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS 
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New Chicago Club 
Has Constructive Aims 


INSURANCE 





AUTO MANAGERS 
Object is to Raise Standards And to 
Bring About Uniform Practices; 


Careers of Officers 


Copyright 1923 by Feature News Service. 


April 22.—All things big, so 
have small beginnings. And 
it was a smal] beginning that was the 
direct cause for the organization in 
Chicago of one of the best things the 
insurance business has ever known. 
For if Harold Miller, assistant manager 
of the Insurance Company of North 
America, hadn’t called together the 
superintendents, managers and others 
engaged in the automobile insurance 
game in Chicago about a month ago to 
give them some idea as to what the 
rating bureau of the Western Confer- 
ence had accomplished during the past 
year, the Automobile Superémtendents 
Club of Chicago would today still be 
a dream instead of a reality. 

The objects of the association are 
these ® 

1. To bring together the 
insurance men of Chicago. 

To secure a more unified under- 
writing standard. 
Round-table 

With such aims, with its monthly din- 
ners to be taken up with addresses by 
authorities on various lines and with 
frank round-table discussions of sub- 
jects pertaining to the automobile in- 
surance business, one can almost quote 
verbatim from Abraham Lincoln’s im- 
mortal Gettysburg address and declare 
that an association conceived with such 
ideals shall not perish from the face 
of the earth. 

The organization has not been func- 
tioning long enough for it to decide on 
the limitation of membership. Whe- 
ther it shall be open to any member 
of the insurance fraternity or shall be 
limited entirely to superintendents and 
managers of insurance departments of 
Chicago offices, is a matter that it will 
decide when it is a little older, 

We referred earlier to the meeting 
caled by Harold Miller. That was in 
the early part of March. At that meet- 
ing was an insurance man by the name 
of R. E. Dixon. To him came the idea for 
an educational club for automobile in- 
surance men. So he broached the sub- 
ject. It met with approval. For some- 
thing like two weeks, automobile in- 
surance men of Chicago worked like 
Trojans getting the idea into shape. 

Then on March 28, the Automobile 
Superintendents Club of Chicago was 


Chicago, 
they say, 


Automobile 


formed, had its first meeting and 
elected its officers. The officers 
elected were: I. H. Quinby, of the 


Continental, president; R. E. Dixon, of 
the Fire Association, vice-president; 
Ray Seaberg, of the Northern of Eng- 
land, secretary; A. M. Wagner, of the 
Hanover, treasurer. 


Careers of Officers 


President Quinby entered the _ busi- 
ness in 1915 as bookkeeper for the Na- 
tional Liberty, then the Germania. He 
left to go to New York where he was 
connected for several years, returning 
to Chicago to go with H. G. B. Alex- 
ander & Co. About two and one-half 
years ago he was made superintendent 
of the automobile department of the 
Continental’s Chicago office. 

R. E. Dixon, vice-president of the or- 
ganization, started as a counter clerk 
with the National Liberty in 1910. By 
1916, he had become superintendent of 
the automobile department. He sev- 
ered his connection with the company 
in 1919 to accept a similar position with 
the Fire Association. 

Ray Seaberg is another officer of the 
club who began his insurance career 
with the National Liberty. That was 
in 1916. He left to work for a time in 
the insurance department of Armour 


and Company. Then came the war 
with Germany and Seaberg spent two 
years overseas. He came back as as- 
sistant to the superintendent of the 
Northern and has gradually worked his 
way up to the “automobile man of the 
Northern.” 

Al Wagner broke into the game with 
the local agency of Fred Sauter, Cook 
County manager of the Boston Insur- 
ance Company. From there he went to 
Milwaukee to assume the superintend- 
ency of the automobile department of 
the Concordia Fire. For the past three 
vears he has been superintendent ot 
the automobile department of the Chi- 
cago Cffice of the Hanover. 





NO BAD BILLS THIS YEAR 
New York Legislature Drawing Toward 
Close Without Checking Fire 
Insurance 

With the end of the New York legis- 
lative session fast approaching fire in- 
surance men breathe easier as they 
find no inimical legislation going on 
the statute books. The efforts of leg- 
islative inquiries, cranks and others to 
throw hooks into fire insurance came 
to naught after impartial hearings and 
discussion at Albany on vital measures. 
Bills that appear to be going through 
are of a friendly nature and construc- 
tive benefit to insurance. 

Last week saw the end of the on- 
slaught on insurance when the _ bills 
fostered by ex-Senators Lockwood and 
Kaplan presumably went down to de- 
feat. There is a mighty slim chance 
of those bills being reported out by 
the Committee on Rules. The com- 
pulsory State Fund bill was another 
insurance bill, casualty to be sure, that 
arrived with enormous prospects for 
passage, but that, too, went by the 
boards. All in all, with the assistance 
of the New York State Federation, the 
National Board, and other organizations 
who have duties to combat hostile bills, 
the 1923 session is passing with peace 
in all camps. 





PLANS FOR CHAMBER MEETING 
Asa S. Wing, President of Provident 
Mutual Life To Speak; William 
Leslie on Program 





Plans for the insurance group session 
of the Chamber of Commerce of U. S., 
to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria on 


May 9, are rapidly taking shape. Harry 
A. Smith, president of the National 
Fire, of Hartford, will preside. Sub- 


jects and speakers that have been de- 
cided upon are: 

Insurance Investments in Railroads— 
Asa S. Wing, president, Provident Mut- 
ual Life, Philadelphia. Mr. Wing has 
had a very broad experience with life 
insurance and investments. He was 
president of the Provident Trust Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, and recently re- 
signed this position and became Chair- 
man of the Board. He is a fellow of 
the Actuarial Society of America and 
a corresponding member of the French 
Institute of Actuaries. 

Governmental Control of Insurance 
Through Regulation—Fire Insurance— 
Hon. Robert Lee Luce, New York. Mr. 
Luce was formerly a judge of the Sup- 
reme Court of New York. He has had 
a broad experience with business af- 
fected with public interest. He was 
counsel to the Foley Committee which 
investigated telephone rates in New 
York City and secured.reductions in 
these rates. Mr. Luce will discuss the 
subject of insurance regulation from 
the standpoint of fire insurance. 

Governmental Control of Insurance 
Through Regulation—Casualty Insur- 
ance—-William Leslie, general manager, 
National Council on Compensation In- 
surance. Mr. Leslie’s familiarity with 
the viewpoint of insurance commis- 
sioners as well as that of insurance 


companies and the public peculiarly fit 
him to make a real contribution to the 
welfare of insurance in this address. 

Ample time will be pro- 
During this pe- 


Discussion- 
vided for discussion. 


riod resolutions will be in order, either 
for consideration by the Resolutions 
Committee of the Eleventh Annual 
Meeting or the Advisory Committee 
of the Insurance Department. 





B. B. Weaver, assistant secretary of 
the National Liberty, was the subject 
of a sketch in the agency paper of that 
company in its last edition. In dis- 
cussing Mr. Weaver the National Lib- 
erty’s publication said: “He has had a 
long and valuable insurance training. He 
comes to the National Liberty from the 
General Agency firm of Rhett, Weaver 
& Ellis at Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Weaver's 
first insurance experience was at Wil- 
son, N. C., where he had charge of the 
S. E. U. A. Stamping Office. Later he 
was associated with the General 
Agency of Hughes & Yates of Atlanta. 
He was for many years connected with 
the National Union of Pittsburgh, in 
various capacities, including that of 
Assistant Secretary. Mr. Weaver is 
well known to the Insurance Fraternity 
throughout the country, by whom he is 
highly regarded. In acquiring his 
services, the National Liberty has 
taken another forward step in its plans 
for progress.” 





John F. Zimmerman, Essex County 


adjuster for the American Insurance 
Company of Newark, celebrates this 
month fifty-seven years of continuous 


service with the company. He started 
his work as office boy and chauffeur 
of the one-horse shay of Mr. Gould, 
then president. He has preferred to 
remain on the road and consequently 
has never reached an official position 
which is no fault of the company. He 
is in his seventies and “one of the 
boys.” 





The General Casualty & Surety, of 
Detroit, has discontinued its general 
agency in Newark, N. J., and in its 
place has established a branch office 
located at 50 Clinton Street. This 


office will be in charge of Latham H. 
Mitchell and Edward <A. Logue as 
manager. 





THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852. 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
spement. and the management of THE 

OVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD President 
FRED. A. Ri Vice-President 


ae a . HIGLEY, Vice-President 
JAR VIS, Secreta tary 
WILLIAM ORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 


Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, Inc., Gen. Agents 
Metropolitan District 








214th YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANOH: 


55 Fifth Ave. - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 

76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
PACIFICO DEPARTMENT: 


N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 








B. M. 
CROSTHWAITE 
AND 


COMPANY 


Automobile 
Insurance Specialists 








Suburban Head Agent 


Springfield 
F. & M. Insurance Co. 





46 JOHN STREET 
New York City, N. Y. 


Telephone 6784 John 
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LOGUE ieee & CO., Inc. 


INSURANCE 
37 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH 




















% WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 





BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 
Incorporated 1833 
Toronto, Canada 
FIRE, EXPLOSION—RIOTS, CIVIL 
COMMOTIONS AND STRIKES 
Statement January 1, 1922 
ISUE TE oo ccaccccvcdccsececeseeceescQumenneee 
Liabilities 1,601 ,036.89 


Surplus in United States..... — $655,879.21 
Total Losses Paid in United 
States from 1874 to 1921, in- 
clusive .. $28,629,708.99 
W. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen. Mer. 


See eeeeeseseeseeesesees 














ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 


CORPORATION 
OF NEW YORK 


UNION RESERVE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 


REINSURANCE 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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National Liberty Wins 
In J. G. Rolker Case 


FINAL DECREE SATISFACTORY 








Baltimore Office is a Branch; Rolker 
Enjoined From Taking Expira- 
tions or Data 





The final decree handed down last 
Friday by Judge John C. Rose of the 
United States District Court for the 
Southern District of Maryland in the 
case of the National Liberty against 
John G. Rolker and John G. Rolker, 
Inc., was a complete victory for the 
insurance company by sustaining the 
judgment that the company’s office in 
Baltimore was a branch office and not 
an agency 

By the terms of the interlocutory de- 
cree of February 5, 1923, the court held 
as above stated; also that under the 
laws of Maryland the sixty-three soli- 
citors were solicitors of the National 
Liberty and not of John G Rolker or of 
John G. Rolker, Inc.; and that as be- 
tween the National Liberty and John G. 
Rolker and John G. Rolker, Inc., the 
expirations on National Liberty poli- 
cies, other than brokerage and personal 
business, were the property of the Na- 
tional Liberty. 

The interlocutory decree defined the 
respective rights of the company, the 
solicitors and the defendants, the relief 
to the plaintiff, in the form of an in- 
junction and an order for the delivery 
of daily reports and data pertaining 
thereto, being granted in the final de- 
cree. 

By the terms of the final decree John 
G. Rolker and John G. Rolker, Inc., are 
enjoined from using or permitting the 
use of any records in their possession 
for the purpose of competing with such 
solicitors as have been elected, or who 
prior to July 1, 1923, elect, to represent 
the National Liberty, in any matter re- 
lating to the existing status of any poli- 
cies procured or placed in the National 
Liberty by or through them or the re- 
newal or continuation thereof. 

The defendants are ordered to deliver 
to the plaintiff immediate possession of 
all daily reports and other segregated 
insurance data pertaining thereto which 
cover or relate to any insurance policy 
issued by the National Liberty during 
the five years next preceding the first 
of January, 1923, on policies procured 
or placed with the defendants for the 
National Liberty by or through solici- 
tors who have so elected to continue 
with the National Liberty and to de- 
liver to solicitors who have not yet so 
elected, dailies and data pertaining to 
the individual business of each, upon 
demand made by him prior to July 1, 
1923. 

The final decree is in harmony with 
the interlocutory decree. It is not 
only a victory for the National Liberty 
but also affords complete protection for 
such of its former solicitors as elect to 
remain with it. Such solicitors are 
protected from interference with exist- 
ing policies and may renew policies at 
expiration without competition from 
John G. Rolker or John G. Rolker, Inc. 
They are also entitled by order of court 
to copies of daily reports and all data 
pertaining to policies now in force 
which were procured by them. 





AGENTS MEET MAY 22 





New York State Ass’n of Local Agents 
Will Hold Annual Two-Day Con- 
vention at Syracuse 





The annual meeting of the New York 
State Association of Local Agents will 
be held May 22 and 23 at the Onondaga 
Hotel, Syracuse. The first session will 
meet at 9:30 Tuesday morning, May 22. 
The annual banquet will be held in the 
ball room of the Onondaga Tuesday 
evening. Further announcements will 

€ made soon regarding speakers and 
topics for discussion from the office of 


ugene A. Beach, secretary of the As- 
80ciation. 











Stop and 
Think it Over 


OME men run so fast after the Big Profits that 
they neglect the smaller ones lying by the road- 
side. In reaching out for the most profitable business 
do not ignore the fact that the profits from so-called 
“side lines”, though often small in themselves, rep- 
resent a very handsome aggregate. 


Many of our most successful Agents are those 
who, while stressing the bigger issues, have kept an 
ever watchful eye on the potential possibilities for 
profit that lie in the development of minor forms of 


coverage. 


A careful study of your client’s needs is almost 
certain to disclose numerous opportunities for 
offering complete protection by the addition of 
one or more of the following covers. 


Fire 


Automobile 
Tornado 
Sprinkler Leakage 
Explosion 
Use and Occupancy 


Postal 


Profits 


Transportation 
Commissions 


Strike, 


Riot and 


Civil Commotion 
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Insurance Co. 


OF AMERICA 


Executive Offices: No. 1 Pershing Square, 
42nd Street and Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Western Department, CHICAGO 


Southern Department, NEW ORLEANS 


Pacific Coast Department, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Georgia Warehouse 
Wins $105,000 Suit 


AGAINST CAMDEN 





AND OTHERS 





Companies Had Alleged Fraud; Big 
Lawyers on Both Sides; Decision 
May Be Appealed 





Athens, Ga., April 21.—Insurance un- 
derwriters of the southeast, who have 
been watching with interest the prog- 
ress of the suit against the Camden 
Fire and other companies, in which the 
Penick Warehouse Company, of Mad- 
ison, Ga., sued the companies for $105,- 
v00, representing the alleged loss by 
fire in 1921 when the warehouse was 
burned, were considerably surprised to- 
day when the jury brought in a verdict 
for the plaintiff.. The Camden was be- 
ing sued for $15,000—and the verdict 
against it, which will hold against the 
other companies in the same propor- 
tion, was for $13,000. 

The case presented numerous points 
of interest, for the companies contend- 
ed that the assured had made a fraud- 
ulent claim for cotton which had actu- 
ally been shipped away from Madison, 
and it was also claimed that the sprink- 
ler system of the warehouse was shut 
off before the fire. A large number of 
witnesses were examined on both sides, 
and the original claim of the assured 
was reduced somewhat, but the princi- 
pal point of interest developed when it 
was shown that the greater part of the 
cotton actually involved in the fire was 
held by the warehouse company or 
L. T. Penick, for various owners. The 
assured denied that his claim was 
fraudulent or that the sprinklers were 
cut off before the fire and with four 
prominent attorneys representing each 
side, the case was fought through five 
hectic days until it finally went to the 
jury. 

Insurance authorities believe that 
the verdict against the companies was 
influenced by the evidence which 
showed that the various owners who 
stored their cotton in the warehouse, 
would be without recourse unless the 
loss was paid by the insurance compa- 
nies; and while no announcement has 
been made, it is expected that the com- 
panies will appeal the case. 

Attorneys for the plaintiff were Al- 
bert G. Foster, K. 8. Anderson and T. M. 
Wood, of Madison, and Greene Johnson, 
of Monticello; while the companies 
were represented by Daniel McDougald 
and Shephard Bryan, of Atlanta; Ed- 
ward J. Trotter, of Cedartown, and Er- 
win, Erwin & Nix, of Athens. 





NATIONAL LIBERTY CHANGES 
Paul Turner, Jr., Comes From Hart- 
ford; D. |. Terrell From Milwaukee 
Mechanics; New Special Agents 





Paul Turner, Jr., has been appointed 
special agent, effective April 15, for the 
National Liberty in Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Delaware and District 
of Columbia, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia. Mr. Turner has been 
with the Hartford for the last five years 
in the Middle Department territory. 

D. I. Terrell has been appointed spe- 
cial agent of the National Liberty, 
with headquarters at New Orleans. 
Mr. Terrell’s appointment was effective 
April 1. He comes to the National Lib- 
erty from the Milwaukee Mechanics, 
having represented that company for 
several years in the Louisiana field. 





AGENTS FOR STANDARD 
Kahn & Leith, of Brooklyn, have 
been appointed Eastern Division agents 
for the Standard Insurance Company of 
New York. 





Governor Pinchot approved the bill 
authorizing boroughs in Pennsylvania 
to levy special taxes, not exceeding 
three mills, for the purchase of fire 
apparatus. 
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Burden of Proof Is 
Shifted to Insurers 
FORMERLY WAS ASSURED'S DUTY 


Justice Bailhache Finds That 
is Prima Facie Evidence of 
By Marine Peril 


Sinking 


Loss 


Court decisions within the last year 
have displayed a very definite trend in 
opposition to many accepted customs 
in marine insurance. The law of the 
sea, based on customs that have grown 
in the course of centuries and 
more or less of a sacred thing, is being 
roughly handled by mandates of pres 
ent day judges and justices. One prin 
ciple that appears to have been tempo 
rarily upset is that of no liability for 
fraud, comment upon which was made 
in the last issue of The Eastern Unde 
writer, 

A second and more vital tendency 
growing to the disadvantage of marine 


been 


underwriters is the matter of trans 
ferring from an assured to the marine 
underwriter the onus of proof when 


marine claims are questioned. Instead 
of compelling an assured to prove hi: 
ships or goods were lost by an insured 
peril, their loss is taken as prime facie 
evidence of a legitimate claim with the 
underwriter compelled to prove beyond 
all doubt the illegality of the claim be 
fore the court will sustain him in dens 
ing liability. 

Marine underwriters 
prised and aroused by this in the 
last year of the “Ferdinand Schlessin 
ger” which sank in the Great Lakes 
Unable to prove their contentions about 
the ioss the underwriters were forced 
by the courts to pay the loss, while th: 
shipowners were allowed to rest their 
case on the fact that the ship had gone 
down. 


were first sur 


cause 


Now comes the statement of Justice 
Bailhache in the cases of Anghelatos 
and the London Joint City & Midland 


Bank against the Northern Assuranc: 
in England to the effect that “My own 


impression is that if a ship is at the 
bottom of the sea and if that is once 
proved, the marine underwriter has to 
pay, unless he can show she is not 
there by any peril against which he 
has insured; and the burden of proot 
is on him.” This idea of Justice Bail 
hache, one of the leading British ad 


miralty justices, goes further than any 
decision of recent date in placing the 
burden of proof on the underwrite! 
whereas it formerly was on the assured 

This case involves the steamship 
“Olympia,” which it was alleged by the 
underwriters, was deliberately cast 
away on the rocks of the Azores where 
she sank. Justice Bailhache held 
against the insurance company on that 
count, stating they had not proved their 
point, but the owner did not receive 
compensation because he was judged as 
having breached warranties. However, 
the mortgagee interests won out on the 
statement that therr were innocent of 
knowledge of wrongdoings and so were 
entitled to recover. 

Bailhache Interprets Law 

-art of. Justice Bailhache’s judgment 
in which he discusses the point of law 
involved in this litigation is of vital 
import to the marine insurance world 
He said: 

On June 4, 1921, the Olympia, owned 
by Mr. Anghelatos, and mortgaged to 
the London Joint City & Midland Bank, 
left Newport News with a cargo of coal. 
On June 16 she ran on the Formigas 
Rocks, a reef lying between the islands 
of Santa Maria and St. Michael's, 
became a_e total wreck. Plaintiffs 
claimed under their marine policy on 
the underwriters, who declined to pay, 
alleging that the Olympia was thrown 
away by her master under the instruc- 
tions of, and with the connivance of, 


and 


her owne! sefore examining the facts 
o far as can be gleaned from the evi 
ary to say a word as 
to the burden of proot Prima facie, 
when a ship is found stranded on rocks 
in*™ mid-ocean, her loss is due to perils 
ol the sea, would be oOo held if 
suuld be ascertained 
however, the underwriters al 
cuttling, and on an examination 
of all the evidence the court is sati 
fied that the ship was, in fact, scuttled, 
then, and only then, can the under 
writer succeed If the matter is left 
in doubt they The prima facie 
presumption is not displaced a ship 
only the rocks by accident 
burden of proof ot d 
underwriters. If they 
only alternative is accident, 
run on rocks by accident, 
faulty or negligent the navigation 
been, is a peril of the sea 
on this point from 


qaence, itt nece 


and 
nothing 
When, 


more 


lose 


can 
or oad en 

if on 
fail the 
and to 


get on 
hie 
thre 


how 
ever 
may 
| will read a passage 
the judgment of one of the greatest 
lawyers of modern times, Lord Lindley, 
in giving judgment in the Privy Council 
in the cas of Ajum, Goolam Hossen & 
Co. against the Union Marine Insurance 


have 


Company That was a case in which a 
vessel had put to sea, and apparently 
with nothing in the world to account 
for it, became a total loss by sinking. 
The underwriters alleged unseaworthi 
ness, and they relied on the circum 
tances, namely, that she had only been 
at sea a short time, and there was 
nothing in the weather to aceount for 
the los 
Quotes Lord Lindley 

Lord Lindley, in dealing with that 

case says 


“The underwriters have the great ad 
vantage of the undoubted fact that the 
vessel capsized and sank in less than 
24 hours after leaving port without hav 
ing encountered any storm, or other 
known sufficient to account for 
the catastrophe, and there is no doubt 


cause, 


that if nothing more was known they 
would be entitled to succeed in the ac 

e 
lion 


“If nothing 
worthiness 
be the 
there 


more were known, unsea 
at the time of sailing would 
natural inference to draw; 
would be a presumption of un 
seaworthiness which a jury ought to be 
directed to act upon, and which a court 
ought to act upon if unassisted by a 
jury But if, as in this case, other facts 
material to the inquiry as to the unsea 
worthiness of the ship are proved, those 
facts must also be considered, and they 
must be weighed against the unaccount 
able loss of the ship so soon after sail 
ing, and unless the balance of the evi 
dence warrants the conclusion that the 
ship was unseaworthy when she sailed, 


such unseaworthiness cannot be prop 
erly treated as established, and the de 
fense founded upon it must fall.” 


The law on the point was finally set 


tled in Pickup V. Thames & Mersey 
Marine Insurance Co., which followed 
Anderson and Morice. In these cases 
the court pointed out the danger and 
error of acting on the presumption in 


favor of unseaworthiness in case of an 


carly loss of which the assured cannot 
prove the cause, and the court pointed 
out the necessity of bearing in mind 
that the defense of unseaworthiness 
must be overruled unless support by a 
sufficient weight of evidence in its 


favor after duly 
dence 


considering all the evi 
bearing on the subject, includ 


ing, of course, the very weighty evi 
dence with which the underwriters 
start their case. 
Difficult For Underwriters 
He says this: 
“It is supposed that the cargo must 
have shifted, but this is a mere sup 


position, and there is no 
any bad stowage, or other cause, to ac 
count for any shifting of the cargo. 
All is conjecture. The real cause of 
the loss is unknown, and cannot be as- 
certained from the evidence adduced in 


evidence of 
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ARTER POLICY HAS EXPIRED 
If He Has Breached Warranty and So 
Claims That Contract Was Void 
From Conception 
In the appeal of the case of the 
O'Connor Transportation Co. against 
the Glens:Fualls it was held that where 

® policy of marine insurance ha 

pired and there has been no loss and 
no question of the validity of the policy 
has arisen, the insured cannot recover 
the premium paid on the ground that 


the policy was at all times invalid be 
cause the insured had made a war 
ranty which was not true. 

The insured brought suit to recover 
premiums on certain policies of marine 
insurance alleging that breach of war 
ranty by the insured had voided the 
policies from the beginning, that the 
Insurance Company was never under 


obligation to pay and therefore was not 
entitled to the premiums. 

Judge Davis, in enumerating the cir 
cumstances under which an insured is 
entitled to a return premium paid with 
out fraud on his part, said: 

“| think the circumstances under 
which the insured is entitled to a return 


of the premium paid without fraud on 
his part, may be stated generally as 
follows (1) Where the risk has never 
attached, as where the policy has not 
been delivered (Collier — vy Jedell, 39 
Hun, 238) or in marine insurence 
where the poliey is made to cove ) 
future contingency, such as a voyage 
to a certain port, and the voyage was 
never commenced or undertaken and 
no risk run. (Tyrie v, Fletcher, supra; 
Murray v. Columbian Insurance Co., 4 
Johns, 448; Steinback v. Rhinelander, 3 


Johns. Cas. 269.) (2) Where the polices 
is void for illegality and the parties are 
not in pari delicto, as when a statute 
forbids the issuance of policies on farm 
property by mutual companies 


and one 


action. But 


risk of 


underwriters 
loss from 


tuke the 
unascertainable 
and after carefully weighing 
evidence, and bearing in mind 
the presumption of unseaworthiness on 
Which the underwriters rely, their lord 
ships have come to the ion that 
unseaworthiness at the sailing 
is not proved.” 

I call special attention to the word 
“the underwriters take the risk of los 


conclu 
time ot 


through unascertainable cause That 
passage from the judgment of Jord 
Lindley exactly states the law as I have 
always understood it to be, and it. is 
with that passage in mind and from 
that standpoint that Lapproach the con 


sideration of the facts of the case 
Some doubt IT understand has been 
thrown on the accuracy of the law as 
there stated by a recent decision of th 
Court of Appeal. That decision was a 
case of unseaworthiness. Here — have 


fo deal with a case of alleged scuttling, 
and it to me that 
gets on the rocks it 
could only get there, as | 
in one of two Wavs; by accident, or 
by design. It is for the underwriters 
to prove design. If they fail accident 
remalns. 


seems where a vessel 
is obvious that she 


have said 


issued on lottery tickets and the in- 

ured bas violated no statute (Mount y. 
Wialie, 7 John 434) 

(3) Where the insured has been in 
duced to take out a policy by false 
representations on the part of the in- 
urer and the assured has rescinded, 
(26 C. J. 128.) (4) Where there were 
certain representations or warranties 


made by the insured or on his behalf, 
not in bad faith but not true in fact, or 
there were provisions in the policy un- 
known to insured, rendering the policy 
void, which defenses the insurer as- 
serts to defeat a claim on the policy. 


(Delavigne v. United Ins, Co., supra; 
nibers v. United Ins. Co., 16 Johns. 
128; Waddington v. United Ins, Co., 17 


id. 238; Matter of Millers’ & Manufac- 
turers’ Ins. Co., Minn, 106 
N. W. Rep, 485; 4 Ly R. A. [N. S.J 231, 
242.) 

‘Where the policy has expired and 
there has been no loss and no question 


of the validity of the policy has arisen, 
ii seems to me that it would be against 
public policy and good morals to per- 
mit a recovery of the premium on the 
ground that the policy had at all times 
been invalid because the insured had 
made or taken advantage of a warranty 
therein which was not true. Such a 
doctrine would leave entirely uncertain 


the resources of any insurance com- 
vany, be cause it could never know how 
inany secret or latent infirmities were 


attached to its policies, nor how many 
premiums which it had received it was 
actually entitled to retain and count as 
This uncertainty would exist 
only while the policies were in 
but for at least six years after 
they had expired. 

“An insurer must necessarily 
With conditions as they arise. It may 
or may not discover that a policy is 

d If it makes such discovery the 
defect may be slight or technical or of 
uch a nature that it may not deem it 
good policy to assert the invalidity but 
may prefer to pay the loss. It may 
uncertain as to the facts or as 
to the law that it prefers to compromise 
rather than defend. 

“Therefore, it cannot be said with anv 
ecrtainty that a risk has never attached 


not 
Lorce, 


deal 


be so 


and no risk has been run, where a 
policy has expired and no loss has oc- 
curred and no claim has been made. 
The policyholder may not, in any event, 


récover his premium if the transaction 
is tainted by his own fraud. The facts 
concerning his property and the war- 
ranties contained in the policy ordinar- 


ilv are peculiarly within his own knowl- 
edge And if his policy is void be- 
cause of innocent representations, he 
may still have protection for the rea- 

ms I have stated. by a voluntary pav 


ment in whole or in part by the insurer. 
“The judement shonld be 
affirmed, with 


avd order 


ten dollars costs.” 


HAGUE RULES INTRODUCED 

\ccording to foreign contemporaries 
a bill has now been introduced into the 
English parliament containing the re 
vised edition of the Haene Rules. This 
is in accordance with the pledge of the 
eovernment. However, British coastal 
traffic will probably be excluded from 


the provisions of the bill in accordance 
3oard of Trade report. 


with the 
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Extracts from New Marine Handbook 


Copies of Victor Dover's “A Handbook 
to Marine Insurance,’ the latest con- 
tribution to the growing library of mar- 
ine insurance literature, have reached 
these shores. A brief review of the 
book appeared in a recent issue of The 
Eastern Underwriter. Mr. Dover treats 
his subject more briefly than some com- 
mentators but nevertheless touches in- 
terestingly on many of the more im- 
portant features of marine insurance. 

A list of the chapters, which follows, 
gives an idea of the scope of the new 
work: How to study for the marine 
examinations of the Chartered Insur- 
ance Institute; history of marine insur- 
ance; examination of considerations in- 
fluencing an underwriter when writing 
risks; statutory enactments relating to 
marine insurance, together with recent 
decisions; origin of the York-Antwerp 
Rules, and a comparison of them with 
the rules of practice of the Association 
of Average Adjusters; treaty and facul- 
tative re-insurance; shipping registers; 
mutual clubs; and some further essen- 
tial details for examination candidates. 
The book is published by H. F. & G. 
Witherby, 326 High Holborn, London, 
w. ©. 2B: 

Some of Mr. Dover’s impressions of 
the equipment of an underwriter and 
his description of the organization of 
an underwriting department are given 
herewith, with the permission of Mr. 
Dover: 


Duties of An Underwriter 

An underwriter’s decision to accept 
or decline a risk, or in fixing the line he 
will take, or the premium which he con- 
siders commensurate with the hazard 
involved, is based upon the whole of 
his knowledge and experience, and, 
therefore, no text-book can profess to 
do more than embrace the general prin- 
ciples involved. The considerations in- 
fluencing him may be roughly divided 
into two main categories: 

(a) Those particular to himself. 

(b) All other influences on the char- 
acter of the risk. 

However attractive a risk may be 
from the point of view of an insurer, 
no underwriter is prepared to place 
himself at risk for too large an amount 
by any one vessel, being forced to bear 
in mind the effect of a possible total 
loss on his reserves. He has also to 
remember the likelihood of being inter- 
ested on the same risk by underwriting 
agents. As the sama risk is often be- 
ing offered simultaneously in, say, Liv- 
erpool and London, the insurer may 
quite easily be at risk for an amount 
in excess of that which he himself 
would think prudent. This is quite 
apart from the fact that the assured 
might not be prepared to accept the se- 
curity of any underwriter for too large 
an amount. The principle of not plac- 
ing all one’s eggs in the basket cuts 
both ways. In addition to the possi- 
bility of lines written in London being 
duplicated by underwriting agents it is 
hecessary to consider what amount will 
be likely to be declared off open covers 
on which the underwriter may be al- 
ready interested. In this connection a 
Strange position is sometimes created. 
An underwriter may often be forced to 
accept declarations off long period con- 
tracts of business which he has de- 
clined to write as an individual risk. It 
should be remembered that when, in an 
open cover, that rate is “to be agreed,” 
the rate ruling’ in the open market is 
that effective, although the underwriter 
may consider that rate inadequate. 
The line which an insurer will be pre- 
pared to take will be greatly affected 
by channels for either facultative or 
treaty re-insurance which may be open 
tohim. This question is dealt with in 
another chapter, but naturally has a 
Pronounced effect on the amount for 
Which an underwriter will consent to 
be bound. 

Prejudice plays a very large part in 


By VICTOR DOVER 


an underwriter’s deliberations. If his 
past experience with a certain class of 
business has been either very good or 
very bad such will most certainly be 
reflected in the rate quoted.. The 
broker will be sure to emphasize that 
the figures in the past have been sat- 
isfactory, adverse particulars are what 
the underwriter must look for. 

The question of prejudice may extend 
either to the particular interest, con- 
ditions or account, or it may be tha‘ the 
underwriter’s view of certain ship- 
owners, or of individual vessels, may 
be unfavorable. Aithough assurers may 
be unanimous on some points in con- 
nection with these matters, it is under- 
stood that individual underwriters have 
varying likes and dislikes, on the basis 
that what may be one man’s meat may 
ulso be another's poison, 


Organization of Underwriting Dept. 


his policy, and, 
claim which may 
icy is settled by 
company. 

The organization of a marine insur- 
ance branch of a company is divided 
up into a number of different depart 
ments, each of which has its own par- 
ticular function. 

Under modern conditions the under- 
writer has to be a man of exceptional 
ability, and his office requires careful 
and efficient organization in order that 
he may rely on accurate and timely in 
formation. 

As a general 
office is divided into three main de 
partments, each of which is again sub 
divided into several minor departments, 
each dealing with a particular branch 
of the somewhat intricate machinery 
through which the insurance passes 

When the underwriter has written a 
line particulars of his commitments are 
entered from the original slip in a 
“risk book.” Declarations — provision 
ally notified off open covers are similar 
ly entered; as are alterations in 
previously written, and 


similarly before any 
arise under that pol 
the underwriter or 


rule an underwriter'’s 


risks, 
notices of ad 


Vessel’s name (sailing date, if any). 
Voyage or period of time (or both). 
Interest and conditions. 

Line written and rate of premium per 
cent. 

Name of broker. 

This book should be_ periodically 
scrutinized to ascertain that all risks 
provisionally opened have been made 
definite. 

Closing is effected by means of a 
“forward” slip, on which the broker en- 
ters the definite particulars of the in- 
surance, and from this closing slip the 
policy will be made out. 

Nowadays the records are, in many 
offices, kept on the card index system, 
and a forward slip, before being passed 
through for accounts and policy pur- 
poses, is carefully checked with the 
particulars of the accepted risk by com- 
parison with the risk as originally en- 
tered. Every care needs to be taken 
that the closing slip accurately inter- 
prets the underwriter’s intentions in 
wriing the risk, and every material di- 
vergence must be promptly drawn to 
the attention of the broker. 


Overclosing or excessive underclos- 











When an underwriter has accepted a ditional premiums, or returns. Each ing of the line written should call for 
risk, there are various stages and de- new risk is given a running consecu comment, as should any substantial dif- 
partments through which the business tive number. The details which wowd ference in the interest covered, or in 
will pass before the assured receives be entered are: (Continued on page 31) 
| ~ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| ba | 
| } 
When the Office Boy Says “Come In” | 
| 
| reRLLING POEUN Fs | 
fi | 
27ELLING TAE ES | 
Facts that are yours as a Travelers man, and yours alone 
Facts for your campaign for automobile insurance business 
The Travelers is the oldest American casualty ers claim office where a uniform brand of good 
insurance company. service will be rendered. | 
The Travelers was the first company to write The Travelers Service Card is a real service card. | 
automobile liability insurance. Everywhere you will find representatives who will 
You need high limits in this day and age and honor it and see that you get service. It is as good | 
when you buy a big policy of insurance you want it in fact as it is in theory. | 
in the largest multiple line insurance company in One reason for insuring is to free your mind | 
the world. from worry and nothing will do that quite as com- 
| To shift completely the possibility of loss result- pletely as the policy of the company which has 
| ing from the operation of your car, without assum- served three generations well. _ 
ing any responsibility for the losses of others, you Buying automobile insurance is not a one-sided 
want stock company insurance. Why not get it obligation. When you entrust the financial respon- 
from the casualty company with the largest capital sibilities arising from the operation of your auto- 
stock ? mobile to the insurance company, you also entrust 
There is not a broader or more liberal policy your reputation for promptly and justly settling the 
issued than that of The Travelers. Back up that meritorious claims of an injured claimant. The 
kind of a policy with Travelers service and you Travelers has built its enviable reputation by 
have 100 per cent insurance. jealously guarding the reputations of its many 
No matter where you tour or travel in the United policyholders. It endeavors to settle all claims to 
States or Canada you can’t get far from a Travel- the complete satisfaction of all parties involved. 
The Travelers Insurance Company The Travelers Indemnity Company 
Hartford L. F. Butler, President Connecticut 
| Accident, Life, Liability, Health, Automobile, Steam Boiler, Compensation, Group, Burglary, Plate Glass, Aircraft, 
; Engine, Electrical Machinery 
! 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








Preferred’s New 40th 
Anniversary Policy 


NEW BENEFITS AT LOW RATES 





Double Weekly Indemnity and Princi- 


pal Sum for Motor Accidents; 
Rate $2.50 Per $1,000 
The Preferred Accident has just 
brought out a 40th anniversary policy 
which W. C. Potter, secretary of the 


company announces as the last word in 
accident protection, and the most at- 
tractive proposition ever offered. Each 
quinquennial period the Preferred Ac- 
cident gets out a new policy which goes 
its predecessors one or more better in 
benefits. 
Quotes Low Rates 

The 40th annivérsary policy contains 
all the features of the 35th anniversary 
policy and in addition it pays double 
weekly indemnity as well as double 
principal sum benefits for private or 
public motor car accidents. 

The annual premium rate for class 1 
or “preferred” risks is $2.30 for each 
$1,000 of principal sum and $3.00 for 
each $5 of weekly indemnity. For 
physicians, surgeons and dentists the 
rate is $3 for each $1,000 of principal 


sum and $3.80 for each $5 of weekly 
indemnity. 
For a small additional annual pre- 


mium in accumulating rider increasing 
both the principal sum and the weekly 
indemnity 5% for the first ten annual 
renewais (a total of 50% increase) will 
be attached to the policy at the time of 
issue or within the first ten months 
thereafter. The rider premium is 50 
cents for each $1,000 of principal sum 
and 75 cents for each $5 of weekly 
indemnity for which the policy is writ- 
ten. 

Applicant must be over 21 and under 
55 yvears of age and a citizen of the 
United States or of Canada. 

What Benefits Cover 

Double indemnity payable if injury is 
received while getting on or off any 
railway passenger car (including street 
car) as well as while being in or on, 
including steps or platform. 

Blindness is the most serious result 
of accident that one may receive, and 
the next, the loss of two limbs. Un- 
der most policies the only benefit for 
either is the principal sum. The “40th 
Anniversary” provides that the insured 
may elect to receive either the princi- 
pal sum or the weekly indemnity pay- 
able for life. 

Loss of life, limb or sight may occur 
at any time after the accident (not 
necessarily within 200 weeks) if contin- 
uous total disability intervenes or irre- 
spective of total disability within 180 
(not 90) days. 

The words “external and violent” are 
omitted from the insuring clause,—all 
that is necessary being a bodily injury 
received from accidental causes. 

Indemnity’ for partial disability pay- 
able for a period of 52 weeks—not the 
usual 26 weeks. . 

Indemnity for total disability payable 
for the entire period—not to a limited 
number of weeks. 

Weekly indemnity payable if disabil- 
ity occurs any time within 30 days 
after date of accident—not required to 
be disabled at once. 

The Hospital Weekly Indemnity is 
payable for a limit of 20 (not 10) weeks 
in addition to both the regular weekly 
indemnity and the Surgeon’s Fee—not 
in place of surgeon’s fee. 

Commenting on -the policy, Mr. Pot- 
ter said: “The motor car is the most 
prolific of all accident producing haz- 
ares, as al! automobile owners and 
drivers realize. During the last three 
years 48% of the total amount paid 
by The Preferred for accident claims 


New York Indemnity 
Appoints Donovan 


FOR ALL CASUALTY LINES 


Furnishing Special Service to Auto 
Policyholders; Rapidly Developing 
Agency Organization 
The New York Indemnity Co. has ap- 
pointed J. E. Donovan and Co., 215 
Montague Street, general agents for 

Brooklyn for all casualty lines. 

The Donovan agency has made a 
phenomenal record in building up a 
casualty business in Brooklyn. While 
the agency has been established less 
than five years, it has become one of 
the best known casualty agencies in 
Brooklyn through the untiring efforts 
and ability of Mr. (Donovan. 

The New York Indemnity Co. is the 
running mate of the National Surety 
Co., and the appointment of the Dono- 
van agency will give it an active 
representation in Brooklyn. 

The Donovan agency represents 
some of the fire companies which are 
controlled by the Kenny Agency, Inc., 
which also has the general agency of 
the New York Indemnity Company for 
New York City. 

The home office of the New York 
indemnity Co. has assigned an inspec- 
tor to the Donovan agency for its ex- 
clusive use in Brooklyn, in addition to 
which the full facilities of the home 
office claim and inspection departments 
will be available to the brokers of 
Brooklyn through the Donovan agency. 

New Service To Automobilists 

The New York Indemnity Co. is fur- 
nishing a service to its automobile 
policyholders which will be greatly ap- 
preciated by them when they find them- 
selves in difficulties in a community 
where they may be strangers. It is 
able to do this because of its affilia- 
tion with the National Surety Co. and 
has found a novel way of placing the 
agency organization of that company, 
as well as its own, at the immediate 
service of automobile owners who 
carry the New York Indemnity Co.'s 
identification card. 

The agents of the National Surety, 
of which there are more than 11,000, 
are authorized by the card which bears 
the signature of E. A. St. John, Presi- 
dent of both companies, to issue a bond 
releasing the policyholder or his car. 

The New York Indemnity is making 
rapid progress in its agency develop- 
ment and has strong representation in 
the principal eastern states. It has 
also opened branch offices in San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 





was received while riding in private 
auto cars. 

“The ordinary accident policy covers 
for single indemnity death or disability 
th result of automobile accidents, but 
only the ‘40th Anniversary’ pays dou- 
ble for fatal or non-fatal injuries so re- 
ceived and this in addition to double 
payment for a host of other kinds of 
accident.” 
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May Have to Modify 
Plate Glass Contract 


LARGE PLATES NOT OBTAINABLE 


Under Present Conditions in Glass 
Industry Policy Terms Cannot 
Be Fulfilled 


During the reconstruction period fol- 
lowing the war the plate glass insur- 
ance comypanies were obliged to adopt 
a measure of protection in the under 
writing of insurance on plates of very 
large dimensions that may, of neces- 
sity, have to be adopted in the very 
near future. 

Owing to the acute condition which 
existed in the plate glass market in 
1919 and1920, resulting in a very great 
shortage of glass, the insurance com- 


(panies adopted a rula, recommended 
by the rate maker, that any plate 
having an area greater than one 


hundred square feet should be insured 
subject to the provision that in the 
event of loss the company would have 
the option of replacing with two plates 
of equal dimensions, the company to 
pay the cost of the reconstruction of 
the frame to accomplish such, replace- 
ment, or to pay to the assured an 
equivalent in cash. 

The market conditions in the plate 
glass industry are fast approaching a 
situation similar to that which existed 
in 1920, and the underwriter of the 
‘plate glass risk is daily becoming more 
impressed with the need of a similar 
protective measure. 

Have Made Investigation 

The plate glass insurance policy is a 
contract of service, and if ‘the insur- 
ance company, after a careful survey 
of the supply situation, finds that the 
present and prospective markets indi- 
sate that there is little probability of 
being able to secure plates of large di- 


mensions, it devolves upon the com- 
pany to issue a contract that is cap- 


able of fulfilment. 

A very careful investigation is being 
made at this time to determine definite- 
ly the need of this measure, and the 
prospects are that it will be put into 
effect. 

When an endorsement is attached to 
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Globe Indemnity 
In New Location 


TO HAVE 42ND STREET BRANCH 


Walter S. Barton’ Made Manager of 
Casualty Department at New 
Location 


The departments of the 
demnity, heretofore at 19, 80 and 45 
William Street, will be located at 59 
Maiden Lane after Monday April 30. 

Thomas J. Grahame will be in charge 
of the company’s business as resident 
vice-president. Fred C. Williams ag 
heretofore will be manager of the 
fidelity and surety department of the 
company at new location and Walter 
S. Barton has been promoted to the 
position of manager of the casualty de- 
partment. 

A branch office will be opened on 
April 30, at the new Bowery Savings 
Bank Building on 42nd Street. 

W. J. Thompson, who has been con- 
nected for several years with the 
casualty department of the Company’s 
19 Liberty Street Office, has been 
placed in charge of the 42nd Street 
sranch, and he will be in a_ position 
to render efficient service to the Com- 
pany’s many brokerage friends located 
in that territory. 


Globe In- 





a policy granting to the company this 
option of settlement of loss it follows 
that the assured takes over the liability 
between the cost of making the re- 
placement with two plates and that of 
making it with one plate, and in con- 
sideration of ‘this co-insurance the 
assured is given the benefit of twenty- 
five per cent reduction in the rate 
which would be charged for the full 
plate. As the premium charge on such 
plates is high the saving to the assured, 
in the event no loss is sustained during 
the period of the policy, is consider- 
able. 

In the final analysis this actior by 
the plate glass insurance company is 
an emergency measure and is analo- 
gous to that which might be taken by 
the fire insurance company in the 
event of a depleted water supply in a 
given community, except that the re- 
striction is applied only to the renewa: 
issuances. In all fairness to the plate 
glass insurance company each _ out- 
standing policy should be so endorsed 
at the time the emergency situation 
develops, but, unfortunately, this is not 
practicable. 

This is only a temporary measure, 
for as soon as the supply condition be- 
comes normal the practice is aban- 
doned and the company assumes the 
risk for full replacement. 





The Northwestern National Life has 
just inaugurated a new and enlarged 
health service for the benefit of its 
policyholders. The company has had 


a health service for many years. 
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Origin of Accident 
And Health Insurance 


FIRST POLICY WAS IN 1863 





A. S. Holman, of Travelers, Sketches 
Its History and Development in 
England and the United States 





A. S. Holman, of the Travelers, gave 
a talk on the history and development 
of accident and health insurance in 
England and the United States as one 
of a series of lectures being given on 
casualty insurance in the rooms of the 
Pacific Board of Fire Underwriters, of 
San Francisco. His address in part 
follows: 

Modern “accident” insurance goes 
back in this country +o 1863, when th2 
first accident policy was written, but 
we must go back as far as 1200 A. D. 
to trace the true source of the business, 
when what was known as the “Old Sea 
Laws” were in effect. It was not until 
1793, that. Parliament passed the Rose 
Act, which was the most important in- 
surance ac‘ of the age. This act 
recognized the work of organizations 
known as the Friendly Societies, which 
did the work of the guilds and provided 
sickness and death benefits. These 
clubs, however, were not on a sound 
financial basis, and few of them sur- 
vived. 

In 1819 science for the first time 
entered into the insurance business 
when new legislation was enacted pro- 
tecting the poor against fraud anda 
miscalculation. Finding it necessary 
to obtain the services of men who 
could calculate, they turned to the 
school teachers for the first actuaries. 


Influence of Machinery 
The entrance of the locomotive and 
machinery into industrial work, per- 


haps more than anv other factor, in- 
fluenced life and accident insurance in 
the seventeenth century. In those days 
engines blew up regularly every day or 
two, and the numerous train wrecks in- 
volv2d the loss of many lives. 

In 1848 The Railway Passengers As- 
surance Company came into existence 
with a premium charge of £1 for 
every £1,000 of death indemnity and 
with compensation for non-fatal ac- 
cidents. 

In 1859 James G. Batterson, a Con- 
necticut Yankee, while traveling in Eu- 
rope, bought an accident policy, paying 
a shilling a day for £1,000 of insur- 
ance. Becoming interested in ticket 
accident insurance, he organized a 
company, and in 1863 got a charter 
from the State of Connecticut. 

The Civil War was raging and great 
difficulties were encountered on every 
side. Mr. Batterson was forced to go 
before the state legislature and liter- 
ally beg for a charter. 

In 1864 the company started in 
business and by 1866 had an annual 
income of $849,000. In these two 
years, seventy competitors entered ths 
field. 

Numerous Casualties 


The great number of railroad and 
steamboat accidents that occurred 
gave rise to numerous casualties. In 
1864 there were 140 railroad and 26 
steamboat disasters. As a result, ac- 
cident insurance was brought to ths 
attention of the public as of real value. 

The railroads went into the business 
and the business became so demoral- 
ized that had it not been for the for 
mation of the Railway Passengers In- 
surance Company by Mr. Batterson, all 
of the companies would have been put 
out of business. 

Between 1865 and 1869, however, all 
but one out of the 70 insurance com- 
panies which had entered the field 
failed. The Fidelity and Casualty In- 
surance Company, formed in 1876, was 
the second to survive. 

In 1850, the Franklin Health Assur- 


ance Company, capitalized at $50,000 
obtained a charter permitting it to in- 
sure for accident and health. Fifteen 
cents premium charge was paid for 
each 24 hours’ protection. None of 
these companies lasted over two years. 


Many Frauds 


During the years when there oc- 
curred so many fatal accidents, there 
was a great deal of fraud. It was 
a common occurrence for persons to get 
bodies out of the cemeteries and put 
them into burned buildings. Others 
took off their clothes, went in swim- 
ing and “disappeared.” 


Accident and health insurance, now, 
is done on a group basis by issuing a 
master policy that particularly fits in- 
dividual plans. Employees can pay all 
of |the premium or only half of it. 
Within the last two years two of the con- 
tracts made aggregated premiums of a 
half million dollars a year. Frequently 
a life master policy is taken out in the 
same manner so that when a workman 
dies it is no longer a case of “pass the 
hat.” 

It can easily be seen what a big 
jump it has been from writing an ac- 
cident ticket in 1864 for 25 cents and 
writing a modern policy insuring 40,- 
000 to 50,000 employees. 





COMMISSIONERS ON CREDITS 

Richmond, Va. April 25.—Colonel 
Button read his sixty days credit rulings 
to the convention. Commissioner Conn 
of Ohio doubted advisability of depart- 
ments interfering in matters of com- 


pany credits and so did one or two 
other commissioners. 
Superintendent Stoddard of New 


York offered a resolution that depart- 
ments approve of one company owning 
another. 

Deputy McCulloch of Pennsylvania 
said there has not been general com- 
pliance with casualty companies new 
commission plan. Investigation of the 
situation was asked. 


DOVER’S MARINE HANDBOOK 

(Continued from page 29) 
the terms of the insurance. It has been 
held that where a policy had been is- 
sued in accordance with closing par- 
ticulars, and that these did not agree 
with the original slip, then the policy 
must be considered to express the in- 
tentions of the contracting parties. 
One will usually find on the staff of a 
marine insurance company a_ highly 
specialized official whose duty it is to 
see that policies are issued with the 
correct clauses, and that the details are 
in exact conformity with the terms of 
the insurance as effected. 

The closing slip, duly checked, goes 
to an accounts department where the 
premium is extended and journalized, 
also a debit note for the premium with 
the requisite deductions, plus stamp 
duty, attached to the slip. This then 
goes on to the policy department. Here 
the policy is made out, stamped with 
the appropriate revenue duty before 
execution, and then signed. The policy 
with debit note attached is pigeonholed 
until collected by the broker, who 
passes it on to the assured. 

When an additional premium be- 
comes payable on a policy, this docu- 
ment is returned to the insurer, and 
it then passes through a somewhat sim- 
ilar process. 

Policies on which there are returns 
or claims to be collected are sent 
through the claims (and returns) de- 
partment which investigates the ad- 
missibility of any amounts for which 
payment is claimed. 

The records of the company are or- 
ganized to provide for the allocation 
of re-insurance premiums payable to re- 
insurers, and for the coflection of any 
recoveries due from the latter. 





The Western Assurance of Canada 
has commissioned Tifft-Layer & Co., 
Inc., for Philadelphia and vicinity. 
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Head Office: Philadelphia 
CHARLES H. HOLLAND, President 


Capital paid up $1,000,000 
CASUALTY 


This Company will maintan HUMAN RELATIONS with 
its Agents, Brokers and Policyholders 


THE INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY COMPANY has 
been organized with a larger commencing Capital 
and Surplus than any other Company in the business. 


The Company has a Board of Directors of unusual 
strength, and officers of established reputation and 


A very large premium volume is assured to the Com- 
pany from Agency appointments already made. 


Commencing Surplus paid up $2,000,000 


SURETY 
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A. H. MOWBRAY RESIGNS 





Leaves National Council of Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance on May 1: 
His Distinguished Career 

Mowbray, actuary of 
Council of Workmen’s Compen 
Insurance, has resigned, effec 
tive May 1 He will continue as con 
sulting actuary for a few months. 
Then he will return to his old home in 
California to resume consulting prac 





A. H 
tional 
sation 


the Na- 


tice there. 

Mr. Mowbray was a pioneer in the 
casualty actuarial field and has come 
to be regarded as one of the leading 


compensation actuaries of the country 
With a thorough actuarial training and 
experience in both life and insurance 
department work he brought to this new 
field of work a breadth of experience 
and technical knowledge which has 
made him an outstanding figure among 
casualty actuaries. Ten years ago he 
was called from San Francisco to be 
come Actuary of the Liberty Mutual In 
surance Company and since that time 
has been continuously identified with 
compensation ratemaking. As Actuary 
of the New York State Industrial Com 
mission, Mr. Mowbray represented the 
New York State Fund on the Actuarial 
Committee of the National Council 
until June, 1920, when he took the post 


of actuary of the Council He is 
a Fellow of the Actuarial Society of 
America, a Fellow and past President 


of the Casualty Actuarial Society. 





STATE MAY TAKE INSURANCE 
Connecticut Has Bill To Allow It To 
Get Liability and Compensation 
Covers For Highways 
A recommendation that the state 
rovernment of Connecticut take out 
publie liability and compensation insur 
ance for the state highway department 
was made to the legislature in Hart- 
ford on Tuesday by the committee on 
appropriations. A bill directing the 
controller to enter into contracts for 
the purpose will be favorably reported 
by House Chairman Keith for the com 

mittee. 

Based on estimates secured by High 
way Commissioner Bennett from lead 
ing insurance companies it will cost the 
state about $25,000 annually to cover 
the highway department. The bill to 
be reported will carry authority for 
the taking out of other forms of insur 
ance deemed necessary for the highway 
department, including fire and theft 
risks. The chief aim of the legislation, 
however, is to protect the state from 
claims arising out of accidents due to 
defects in the highways and injuries to 
workmen while employed on the high- 
ways. 





BANKERS ON BROAD COVERS 

When the Executive Council of the 
American Bankers Association meets 
next month at the Westchester-Biltmore 
cone of the questions believed to be on 
the agenda is that of American surety 
companies issuing bankers’ blanket 
bonds with as wide coverage as those 
offered by Lloyd's underwriters and 
«ther foreign insurers. American 
bankers would be delighted if they 
could secure in the local market the 
sort of surety protection they desire. 
From many angles dealings with dom 
estic or admitted companies would be 
preferable to transactions abroad. 
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If you can appoint agents, instruct agents, write business with 
agents (whether the territory be Kankakee or the State of 
Maine); if you are a “go-getter” and particularly if you know the 
commercial personal accident business—get in touch with us. 


In the development of our Personal Accident Department, 


we have a good position for an EXECUTIVE SPECIAL AGENT. 


UNITED STATES CASUALTY COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Address D. S. MOORHEAD, Assistant Secretary 











TWO NEW VICE-PRESIDENTS 


P. W. Little and P. L. Wellener Ad- 
vanced By F. & D.; Latter Being 
Youngest F. & D. Vice-President 
At a meeting of the executive com 

inittee of the Fidelity & Deposit, P. W. 

Little and P. L. Wellener were elected 

vice. presidents. 

Mr. Little is at the head of the ad 
ininistration department and his duties 
include the supervision of the com- 
pany’s auditors and, adjusters, in addi- 
tion to the personnel, mailing, supply, 
travel and filing departments. He has 
been with the company since’ 1900 
when he entered the service of the 
company as a clerk in the contract de 
partment. Since then he has served 
time in practically every department. 

Mr. Wellener’s election gives him the 
distinction of being the youngest man 
to be made a Fidelity & Deposit vice- 
president. He is thirty-one years old 
and has been with ithe company for 
thirteen years, having joined the forces 
of the company as a_ stqnographer. 
Later he was made manager of the ac- 
cident and health department but when 
the Fidelity & Deposit ceased to write 
casualty lines a few years ago he went. 
into the burglary department and_ be- 
came manager of it in 1918. 

ICY WALKS CAUSE SUITS 

Two additional suits have been filed 
against the citv of Hartford for in- 
juries sustained in falls on icy side 
walks last winter. These suits bring 
the total of proceedings brought 
against the city up to four. One of the 


new suits filed is for the recovery of 
damages of $5.000 and the other for 
$1,500. During the last few months the 


claims committee of the c6mmon coun- 
cil has acted on more than one hundred 
petitions. In most cases unfavorable 
reports were made, while in some in- 
the aldermen, on the recom 
mendation of the committee, approved 
payments 


stances 


WHY GLASS IS SHORT 


Auto Interests Take Entire Products of 
Certain Plants; Extended Build- 
ing Operations 


In a review of the plate glass short- 
age a few days ago, W. F. 
pert insurance 


Moore, ex- 
attributed it to 
the 
and 


rater, 
several causes, among which 
activities in building 
the fact that the 
have bought up 
taken the product the general 
market. In addition to this, the ad- 
vance in the tariff which approximates 
50% in the United States provides an 
opportunity for increasing prices and 
more particularly at this time when the 
occupation of the Ruhr district has 
withdrawn the supply of coal from the 
glass factories in Belgium and_ north- 
ern France and thus caused the shut- 
ting down of foreign factories and re- 
move the competition of imported glass. 

Plate glass insurance differs from 
other forms of insurance in that it 
agrees to replace glass or pay the cost 
of replacement at the time of break- 
age without any limit as to amount 
of insurance. It should be clear, there- 
fore, that an increase in the cost of 
glass replacements has a more direct 
influence on the exposure than in fire 
or other kinds of property insurance, 

If in a given period it cost $50 for 
losses on each $100 of premium at a 
low cost for glass and replacement, it 
is manifest that any inerease in cost 
of replacement should be reflected in 
the premium. In the United States the 
cost of glass replacements has ad- 
vanced over the average cost last year 
as much as 80% in many localities and 
therefore to continue to write policies 


are 
operations 
motor 


car interests 


several factories and 


out of 


at the rates pitched on the basis of 
the low prices of glass in 1922 would 


result in serious ultimate loss to the 
companies, provided there is no down- 
ward change in market prices. 


CASH PRIZES FOR PRODUCERS 


The Continental Casualty is offering 
$175 to every producer in the disability 
division who increases his collections 
by not less than $5,000 over the pre 
vious year’s collections as calculated 
during the year ending March 31, 1924. 
The company is also offering $100 for an 
increase of not less than $3,000 and $50 
for not less than $2,000. 





FEWER ACCIDENTS IN MILLS 

A report prepared by William W. 
Adams, of the Bureau of Mines, for the 
Department of the Interior on accidents 
at metallurgical works in the United 
States during 1921 shows that accidents 
at mills, smelters, excluding the blast 
iron furnaces, and auxiliary works re- 
sulted in fewer deaths and injuries 
among workmen during that year than 
any year since 1913, the first year for 
which operating companies furnished 
accident reports to the United States 
Bureau of Mines. 











MORE THAN 


$28,500,000.00 


has been paid to Continental poll- 
cyholders or their beneficiaries as 
indemnities for loss of business 
time by accident, or for accidental 
loss of sight, limb or life, or for 
loss of business time by sickness. 


_ In every city of the Union and 
in Canada we are protecting many 
thousands of business and profes- 
sional men. Continental Accident 
& Health Policies SELL and stay 
sold—Good openings for the right 
man. 


Contimental Casualty Company 


H, G. B. Alexander, Pres. 
General Offices: Chicago, U. 8. A. 
Canadian Head Office: Toronto, Canads 


























Georgia 


Macon, Ga. 





Casualty Company 


E. P. Amerine, Secretary 


Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders $2,089,936.09 


Automobile 

Plate Glass 

Burglary 

Liability 

Property Damage 

Workmen's 
Compensation 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY 











The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 


Chartered 1874 


PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


Eugene H. Winslow, President 
Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres’t 








———o 


47 CEDAR STREET 


S. Wm. Burton, Sec’y 
Albert H. Lahy, Asst. Sec’y 





RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 
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Six Burglaries To 
Every Fire is Record 
PROTECTION MORE IN DEMAND 
Fidelity & Deposit Tells of Four Dif- 
ferent Policy Forms to Meet 
Situation 


Comparative figures show tHat Resi 
dence burglary insurance is a form of 
protection that every property owner 
needs just about six times as much as 
fire insurance; in other words, there 
are six or more burglarie to every 
fire. While we are not prepared to 
make any statements as to the exist 
ence of a crime wave, we do know that 
burglaries of private residences are in 
creasing at an alarming rate all over 
the country. It’s the unusual day when 
one does not find tucked away in some 
corner of his newspaper, a report of an 
other robbery. Some home has been 
entered, a small grocery store pillaged. 
or a pedestrian held up. 

In the robbery of private dwelling 
burglars are not limiting themselves to 
jewelry and silverware, but are taking 


most anything that’s loose, uch oa 
clothing, clocks, rugs and even furni 
ture. Against this chance of lo 


burglary insurance offers the only posi 
tive protection. It does not attempt to 
render private property invulnerable 
against the attacks of criminals but it 
does undertake to make good the lo 
resulting from these attacks. Two at 
tractive features often overlooked in 
the residence burglary insurance poli 
cies are the provisions covering, (1) 
theft by servants and (2) damage done 
to property or effects. 


Recent developments in burglat in 
surance lines open up a wide field fon 
profitable cultivation Policic ire 
more comprehensive and rate ire 
lower 


The Fidelity & Deposit say 

“Every F. & D. general agent and 
branch manager has a supply of the 
new forms and is ready to give you 
full information concerning any of the 
policies briefly described below 

“Policy Form One is designed partic 
ularly for the wealthy householder In 
this policy no limitation is placed on 
the amount of insurance the applicant 
wishes to purchase for the protection 
of his more valuable possessions, such 
as jewelry, silverware, furs, ete. There 
is likewise no limit to the amount of 
insurance he may carry on personal 
effects other than the above. 

“Policy Form Two offers an especially 
desirable coverage for the householder 
possessing but a small amount of so 
called valuables. This policy provides 
blanket coverage on personal effect 
generally, and within certain limits on 
jewelry, silverware and fur 

“Policy Form Three is of especial in 
terest to those wanting insurance but 
Wishing to pay as little as possible for 
the protection. The basic rates for thi 
form are less than either of the two 
rreviously mentioned. This policy co: 
ers all property in a residence but only 
Within certain limits on jewelry, silver 
ware and furs, which. limits cannot be 
Increased, even for an additional pre 
mium. 

“Policy Form Four provides full blan 
ket coverage without pecifying any 








division of property. This coverage is 
the best obtainable for those desiring | 
maximum of protection on all house 

hold ane 


OPENS PITTSBURGH BRANCH 


New York Indemnity Appoints John W. 


Howard Resident Manager; Has 
Fine seach 
The New You Indemnity announces 
the opening of a branch office in the 


tandard Life Building, Pittsburgh, 
idjoining the branch office of the Na- 


tional Surety Company 

John W. Howard, formerly casualty 
Inanager of Edwards, George & Com 
pany, general agents of the Globe In 
demnity, has been appointed residenr 


manager Mr. Howard is one of the 
| t informed casualty men in western 
Pennsylvania, and is well and favor 
bly known by practically every broker 
in Pittsburgh and vicinity His well 
known ability a a casualty under 
vriter will immediately place the New 
York Indemnity Company’s Branch . : . 
Office in the leiiumae ranks of the very Automobile Poliey 
( ualty companies of Pittsburgh. ‘ 
The company has established a ] . 6 , 1 | 
branch e@laim and inspection depart Sa pol nt Lat 
ment in Pittsburgh in addition to 


vhich an arrangement with the Na Hol Spot. 


tional Suretv “Guaranteed list of at 
torney give them immediate clatm 
Pacilitic in over 12,000 cities in the 


Lag The Insurer is 
United State The company also has . p 
branch claim and inspection depart 


ments located in the principal centers The Goat. 


of the United Stat 


ACCIDENT BUREAU MEETING Th Wi thin 5 

C WISC £ 

r 

R. H. Thompson Re-elected Chairman; 
F. R, Jones, Secretary and Treas- gk 

urer; Acquisition Cost Not Up lo do 


No action was taken on the “Aequis Is 
ition Cost” at the adjourned annual 


meeting of the Bureau of Personal Ae To divide 
cident & Health Underwriters held in } 
the office of the National Bureau of ryy 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters last rhe Load 
e} 
ive ( hom ( “wT Tira yl; ‘ Cc | 
Richard HU Thompson fourth Vice With a R¢ sponsible 
president of the Maryland Casualty, 
vas re-elected chairman of the govern - ae 
ing committee It membership is as | Reinsul oT. 
follow Connecticut General Life 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Con 
tinental Casualty Sti ! Ace nt, wn T< P a ’ 
Presta Casaaity, Standart Aevlees excess Liability 
Columbian National Life, Metropolitan . 
Life, Ocean Accident and Guarantees oe 
Corp., Ltd., and the Travelers Kk Rob Remsurance 
ertson Jones, was re-elected secretary 


I 


and treasurer and all standing commit Is our 


tees were re-appointed 
The standing committees of five com 


panies on policy forms was appointed Specialty. 


as follows: Travelers, chairman; Aet 
na Life, Metropolitan Life, United 
State Fidelity & Guaranty, and the 


Royal Indemnity 
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WILLIAM M. AMES, Secretary Michigan Automobile 
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I have always been of the belief that 
an insurance agent has nothing tang- 
ible to sell. The average salesman in 
other lines has something tangible to 
show to his prospect, such as a sample 
or model so that the prospect has 
something to look at. To my mind, 
therefore, the insurance agent is handi- 
capped more than a salesman in a 
great many other lines and as far as 
I can see, has only one thing to sell 
and that is FEAR. This may or may 
not appear rather startling to you. 

I believe, however, that unless you 
can instil into your prospect the sense 
of FEAR that you can not make the 
sale of an insurance contract. While 
the policy may be broad and the service 
rendered by the company exceptional, 
you realize that this is something that 
cannot be thrashed out only in the 
event of a serious loss or catastrophe 
of some kind and therefore, at the time 
the insurance is taken out, you have 
simply a printed contract, which is no 
better than a piece of paper or a coun- 
terfeit nickel until a loss occurs. Fol- 
lowing out the same line of reasoning 
therefore, I maintain that unless a 
prospect is afraid of sustaining a ser- 
ious loss or the fear of losing some- 
thing, call it what you may, his life, 
his health, time, property loss or cash, 
he can not be sold. 

Therefore, it is essential that in order 
to effect a sale, the salesman must of 
necessity by various arguments, log- 


ical reasoning and submission of proper 
information and statistics, place the 
prospect in the frame of mind where 
he is afraid to carry the hazard him- 
self. To sum it up, therefore, I again 
reiterate, that practically the first and 
only thing the salesman has to sell, is 
the sense of fear. Naturally, if this is 
done, the protection and_ service is 
something that comes in the event of 
loss. ‘ 
Sell in Proportion to Hazard 
From my experience in coming into 
personal contact with a great many 
agents, the average automobile insur- 
ance salesman is losing money due to 
the fact that he sells automobile insur- 
ance in chronological order. By this 
I mean, that he knows all rate cards 
or pamphlets or anything dealing with 
automobile insurance is generally 
listed fire, theft, liability, property dam- 
age and collision. The first thing a 
salesman attempts to do is to protect 
his customer against fire and theft, for 
the reason that this is more universally 
known and understood by the average 
man and easier to sell, but I have found 
that in a good many cases after a man 
has insured his car for fire and theft, 
he states that this is all he can afford 
or desires to take out at the present 
time and the result is, the salesman 
has not protected him against the most 
serious hazard and has accepted a 
smaller premium (unless he is operat- 
ing in one of the larger cities). 
Personally, I believe that every sales- 


man should sell, not in chronological 
order but in proportion to the hazard. 
We all know and realize that the 
greatest hazard for the average auto- 
mobile owner is the liability hazard 
and therefore I believe this should be 
thoroughly gone into and a conscien- 
tious effort made to sell this above 
everything else. Collision or fire and 
theft losses are bad enough, but those 
losses are limited to the value of the 
car, whereas it is almost impossible 
to gauge the limit of a very serious per- 
sonal injury case. 


One of the most successful argu- 
ments that our men have used in de 
veloping our volume in liability is that 
when a man creates a liability, he 
should be in shape to take care of it. 
Our men go on to explain that when 
an automobile is purchased, the owner 
immediately creates a liability, for the 
reason that he is liable for injuries to 
the public on account of the mainten- 
ance or operation of his car. The av- 
erage man buys a car at some sacri- 
fice and I believe we all realize what 
a pull it was for us to buy our first 
car.. How we had to scrape and save 
and deny ourselves so that we could 
have our “gasoline buggy.” Statistics 
will show you that there are thousands 
of families buying cars daily who are 
mortgaging their homes and making 
other sacrifices in order to buy auto- 
mobiles and yet a great percentage of 
these people after they have attained 
their desire through sacrifice and have 
purchased a car, refuse to buy automo- 
bile liability insurance, failing to real- 
ize that they have created a very ser- 
ious liability which they can ill afford 
to carry themselves and one that should 
a serious personal injury case develop, 
would not only take all their cash or 
assets that they may have, but in case 
of an excessive judgment being rend- 
ered against them, would cause them to 
lose all they can accumulate for a pe- 
riod of years. 








The Sign 
of Good Casualty Insurance 
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Company, Limited 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


HEAD OFFICE 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
134 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 


The company of “super service” is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 
is a name well earned in more than fifty years of close 
co-operation with its agents. 
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Over sixty years 
of public service 





UNITED 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Home Office—430 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
F¥. W. LAWSON, Chairman of the Board 





PERCIVAL BERESFORD, President 
GEO. R. PACKARD, Vice-Pres. 

HERBERT W. ELLIS, Vice-Pres. 

M. B. YATES, Secretary 

HENRY A. KNABE, Asst. Secy. ‘ 


Over sixty years of public service faithfully performed 
have established the United Firemen’s as an institution 
of utmost dependability. An old reliable company writing 
Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance. 


PART OF DEPARTMENT MOVED 

An article in the last issue of The 
Eastern Underwriter in connection 
with the removal of a part of the claim 
department from 76 Fulton Street to 


“75 Maiden Lane is thought to convey 


the idea that the entire claim depart- 
ment of the Continental Casualty Com. 
pany in New York City, is located at 
75 Maiden Lane. The _ casualty 
claim department formerly located at 
75 Fulton Street, is now at 75 Maiden 
Lane. The claim department of the ac. 
cident and health business of the com- 
pany is under the management of W. H, 
Sale, resident vice-president, at 75 Ful- 
ton Street. The Broadway branch 
agency under the management of T. 
A. B. Hoppe, and other branch offices 
are maintained. 








Cash Capital $1,500,000.00 





FIDELITY and SURETY 
BONDS 





Accident, Health, Burglary, Automobile, 
Liability, Plate Glass and 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 


Executive Offices 


830-836 Union St., 
New Orleans 


Great Eastern Dept. 


100 Maiden Lane 
New York 
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Do you want a good 2 


= Casualty Company ? 


Edson S. Lott, President, 
United States Casualty Company, 
SQ Maiden Lane, New York. 
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THE DIFFERENT AGENCY SERVICE AND 
INDIVIDUAL UNDERWRITING METHODS 
OF THE AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE NATIONAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY MAKE THIS A MOST DESIRABLE 
COMPANY FOR AGENTS CONTROLLING A 
GOOD LINE OF THIS CLASS TO REPRESENT. 
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HOME OFFICE AT 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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AMERICA a 
ea 
Incorporated under Laws New York State 1891 3 a 
4 Fire Use and Occupancy Rent 
ty HEAD OFFICE: Marine Profits Leasehold Bigye 
vet Sprinkler Leakage Automobile Explosion, Riot, hae: 
WILLIAM ST. Tourist Windstorm Air and Sea Plane ih 
Gross Assets, Liabilities Surplus to Policyholders, 
NEW YORK $18,859,379 $13,181,717 $8,677,662 
Western Dept. Southern Dept. Pacific Coast Dept. 
F. P, Hamilton, Mgr. S. Y. Tupper, Mgr. Rolla V. Watt, Mgr. 
CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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‘When the Signal 
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‘There is a long line 


| of waiting automobile 
prospects this Spring. 


So when you begin to speed up 
your automobile business be sure 
to have back of you the FIRE 


STRENGTH---REPUTATION ano SERVICE MARINE 


a 


of : 
The Largest and Strongest ALLIED LINES. 


Fire Insurance Company * of 


MN in a ss INSURANCE > 
THE HOME ‘tonea NEW YORK 


Elbridge G. Snow, President 


Established 1853 
Cash Capital $18,000,000 
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FOR AUTO COVER SALES 





Some of the companies which 
write automobile insurance were 
asked by The Eastern Under- 
writer to furnish short selling 
suggestions for the guidance of 
agents selling this coverage. A 
few of the most interesting are 
printed herewith. 


Home Insurance Co. 

With 12,000,000 automobiles in the 
country, a local agent certainly has any- 
thing but a small mark to shoot at in 
going after automobile business. If he 
exercises every opportunity that pre- 
sents itself, let alone those that can be 
made, in the same manner that friend 
Napoleon made his circumstances, the 
law of averages surely indicates that a 
considerable portion of this business 
could be obtained. 

Analyze the situation and the problem 
from the point of view of the automo- 
bile owner himself. Put your self in 
his shoes; decide how you could be sold 
on automobile insurance if you were he, 
then—go thou and do likewise. 


National Liberty 

Harry L. Godshall, an agent of the 
National Liberty in Atlantic City, has 
one of the best advertising ideas for 
automobile insurance that we know. He 
has an automobile rigged up with a 
device to assist motorists whose cars 
for various reasons have been unable to 
get home under their own power. It 
Carries a small derrick, with a large 
hook and other devices which give quick 
aid to the cars in trouble. Naturally, 
it is a welcome visitor along the road; 
and, of course, it is plastered with signs. 
The name of the agency appears prom- 
inently on the body of the car as do the 
words “Insurance Service” and “Noth- 
ing But Insurance.” 


Ohio Farmers 

Although there is a broad range in 
the price of automobiles yet the price 
paid for an automobile in most every 
Case represents the maximum amount 
the owner is able to pay. The loss of 
this automobile therefore whether used 
in business or for pleasure means to the 
Owner a serious financial set back if not 
an irreparable loss. This I think is one 
of the main reasons for automobile in- 
Surance, 

An automobile is subject to loss from 
& number of causes and the following I 
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regard as important reasons for taking 
out the different coverages. 

Automobile fire insurance is a neces- 
sity because the machine is not only 
subject to a high inherent hazard be- 
cause of its combustibility and the in- 
flammability of the fuel used, but also 
the automobile is stored in many places 
which contain fire hazards greater than 
the fire hazards of any other class of 
buildings. 

Automobile theft insurance is a neces- 
sity because statistics show that one 
out of every 200 automobiles in use in 
1922 was stolen. 

Automobile collision insurance is nec- 
essary because your car is parked the 
majority of the time among a number 
of moving vehicles, some belonging to 
irresponsible people. If it were imper- 
ative that you leave your grand piano 
standing in the gutter of a down town 
street all afternoon would you do so 
without taking out a policy covering 
you against loss by collision? Your 
automobile is worth more than your 
piano. 

Property damage insurance. Any one 
to avoid hitting a child would turn his 
car aside and perhaps damage another 
car or property worth thousands of dol- 
lars. 

Personal liability. “Familiarity breeds 
contempt,” and the more automobiles 
there are the more careless pedestrians 
become. A_ pedestrian’s carelessness 
however does not often prevent the 
courts from pronouncing a_ decision 
which might ruin you financially for the 
rest of your life. 


National-Ben Franklin 


A good talking point for automobile 
insurance salesmanship is that the auto- 
mobile owner would not think of going 
without insurance on his own home or 
his furniture or his stock of merchan- 
dise, yet will take a chance on his auto- 
mobile which is filled full of gasoline 
and is liable to be stolen, smashed or 
burned up every minute of the day. 


Aetna Life 


Every automobile owner is interested 
in knowing what it costs to run his au- 
tomobile per mile. There is an idea 
here for the insurance agent. Why not 
advance the argument that an automo- 
bile that is not covered with liability 
insurance may cost as much as $20,000 
a mile? In brief, all agents should 


study the verdicts of the courts in cases 
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growing out of litigation after accidents. 
Old Colony 

Small cars owned by people of mod- 
erate circumstances and with good rep- 
utations are as desirable risks as large 
expensive cars owned by wealthy peo- 
ple of good character who can well af- 
ford to maintain them. In between the 
extremes of a Ford and a Rolls-Royce 
will come all of the varying classes. In 
so far as the cars are concerned, outside 
of the theft hazard in certain points 
there is no appreciable difference in the 
hazard except as to the ownership. Per- 
haps we can illustrate our point a little 
better by the old story of the teacher 
who asked Johnny for an illustration of 
a ‘“‘miracle.” 

Johnny said “An elephant.” 
said, “An elephant is not a 
Johnny.” 


Teacher 
miracle, 
Johnny puzzled a little longer 


and said “A cigar.” “That is not a 
miracle, either.” After a long study 
Johnny said, “An automobile.” “You 


are still far from illustrating a miracle.” 
Then Johnny rejoined by saying, ‘An 
elephant smoking a cigar and driving an 
automobile would certainly be a mira- 
cle.” 

A day laborer with a salary of $25 a 
week and smoking a fifty cent cigar 
while driving his own Rolls-Royce would 
be just as much of a miracle. We don’t 
want any miracles in our underwriting. 

New Amsterdam Casualty 

One point we sometimes find effective 
for selling liability insurance is the cost 
of a lawyer’s retainer in event of an 
accident regardless of responsibility. 
This fee alone is apt to be as great as 
a full year’s insurance, which covers 
both damages and expenses. 

Phoenix Assurance 

Find when cars are delivered or to be 
delivered and then see that they are 
correctly and adequately covered by in 
surance. 

Camden Fire Insurance Assn. 

“The automobile is an investment. If 
used by the business or professional 
man it is part of his stock and trade, 
and in purchasing an automobile a busi- 
ness man expects to so increase his bus- 
iness as to take care of the purchase 
and up-keep of same. If used by a fam- 
ily man for the pleasure of himself and 
members of his family, then it’s an in- 
vestment, paying back dividends in the 
health and continued pleasure of the 
members of his household. 

“Because an automobile is an invest- 
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ment, this investment should be pro- 
tected. Its loss by fire or by theft is a 
business loss, and makes considerable 
inconvenience. It also means the loss 
of pleasure, health and enjoyment. 
Therefore, the wise business man will 
insure his investment. It is the only 
means of protecting same, and as a wise 
business man he should always look for 
soundness and security in investments,” 


The Travelers 

Here are three incidents which can 
furnish talking points: 

An automobile truck owned by one of 
the Travelers’ assureds wrecked an- 
other commercial car. The damage to 
the second truck was about $950. The 
owner’s bill for loss of use brought the 
claim up to about $1,600. His property 
damage limits were only $1,000. $1,000 
P. D. limits are not enough! 

An owner of a light car thought that 
$1,000 limits were quite enough for a 
car which would be damaged rather 
than do damage if involved in an acct- 
dent. Several weeks later, one slippery 
day, he and his car tried to enter a 
ladies’ specialty shop through the plate 
glass window. The damage to glass, 
fittings and window display amounted 
to considerably over $1,000. $1,000 P. 
D. limits are not enough! 

A commercial car protected by only 
$1,000 limits ran into another truck load- 
ed with antique furniture. Neither the 
truck nor the antiques benefited by the 
experience—and the damage claim was 
for over $2,000! $1,000 P. D. limits are 
not enough! 


Newark Fire 

It is our idea that a selling point 
should express some idea which will ma- 
terially benefit the three interested par- 
ties, namely, the agent, the assured and 
the company, and with this in mind we 
have been using a point which might 
well be classified as “Moderate Amounts: 
of Insurance.” 

We could amplify this statement by- 
stating that were cars covered for mod- 
erate amounts the assured would save- 
money in premium, at least for fire and 
theft; the broker or agent would save 
time and trouble in the event of a loss, 
and the company would be better 
thought of after a loss settlement where 
the payment for total loss more nearly 
represented the amount of insurance 
appearing in the contract. 

Our slogan would be, then, 


“Mod- 
erate Amounts of Insurance.” 
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Auto Finance Company Insurance 








A Business of 
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While Some Companies Are Cultivating This Business Eagerly, Others Don’t 


Want It—One Side Stands to Lose, 


Which Is Right? 


Imagine a thoroughly responsible 
client walking into an insurance com- 
pany’s office and offering to place with 
it a $1,000,000 premium account, and 
imagine—ift you can-—the company de 
clining it, tirmly and emphatically! 
This couid happen with an automob.ie 
finance Company account. In fact, it 
would be possible to get almost every 
conceivable reaction from sucha 
proposition up and down William Stree: 
would embrace the visitor. But 
there are other offices where the under 
writer would show signs of wanting to 
jump out of the window. What's the 
matter with the finance company busi 
ness? 

It is not possible to arrive at any de 
pendable figures as to the volume of 
automobile financing done, but it runs 
into enormous totals. Estimates of the 
proportion of new cars sold on install 
ments run as high as eighty per cent 
of all cars sold. Last year there were 
2,527,000 cars produced having a whole- 
sale value of $1,558,567,000. 

Two Classes a 

To understand the operations of the 
companies that finance the bulk of this 
investment while it is being assumed 
by the public, it will be necessary to 
describe some of the steps in these 
transactions. 

Generally the financing operations of 
these companies fall into two classes: 
(1) advances to assist the dealer in se- 
curing cars from the manufacturer, re 
ferred to as “wholesale” financing, and 
(2) discounting facilities by which the 
dealer may sell to the public on the 
installment plan. This is called “re 
tail” financing. The companies usually 
do either a “retail” financing business 
or both. While the system of discount 
ing automobile buyers’ paper is quite 
uniform and follows closely the prac- 
tices of commercial banking, there is 
a considerable difference in the opera- 
tions of the different finance compa- 


some 


nies. Some are merely subsidiaries of 
great manufacturing concerns, as the 
General Acceptance Corp., which fi- 


nances the General Motors Corp. deal- 
ers. The majority have no restrictions 
as to make of car or price and seek 
the business of all dealers. 
Practices in Financing Dealers 

In wholesale financing the practice 
of the larger concerns is to allow be 
tween 80% and 90% of the wholesale 
price on each car. The less highly or- 
ganized companies make a distinction 
between cars in public warehouse and 
those on the dealer’s floor, the former 
usually being-the larger. Advances on 
trucks is usually at least 10% lower 
than on passenger cars, because of a 
heavier depreciation and slower market. 
The range of the advance runs from 
65% to 70% of value, or roughly two- 
thirds. The “value” may be either the 
list price, or list plus freight, war tax 
and extras. Maturities vary even in the 
same company. While 60 to 90 days 
gre the prevailing periods for most 
ecoempanies, 30 to 120: davs are all com- 
mon. This is governed somewhat by 
the season of the year. Advances made 
in winter are for a longer period than 
‘those made in summer. The majority 
of loans are made against the dealers 
promissory note or acceptance, secured 
by a chattel mortgage or warehouse 
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receipt. Several companies pledge the 
notes received from dealers with a 
trustee as security against collateral 
trust notes used for borrowing money 
and in such instances payments are 
made by the dealer direct to the 
trustee. In connection with storing of 
cars, the finance company exercises 
supervision because of the difference 
in the potential risk involved under the 
two plans. If stored in a warehouse, 
title to the car rests in a receipt either 
in the name of the finance company, 
or endorsed to. it. If stored on the 
dealers floor the finance company leans 
more upon the integrity of the bor 
rower, 
Size of Dealer and Season of Year Count 
Both plans are found in operation in 
the same company and there is a great 
variation amongst companies in the 
percentage stored under’ each plan. 
The size of the dealer and the season 
ot the year are both important factors. 
The majority of the finance companies 
rely upon the physical collateral and 
the credit standing of the dealer, but a 
few of the larger companies are able to 
get from the manufacturer a guarantee 
of payment of the dealers balance or 
wi agreement to repurchase, by pay- 
ment of the amount advanced plus 
charges covering expenses. The type 
of legal document used varies accord 
ing to the laws of the different states. 
The warehouse receipt covers cars so 
stored, a separate receipt being issued 
for each car. Where cars are stored 
in other than public warehouse, a chat 
te] 1ortgage, trust receipt, conditional 


hi'tl of sale or a lease agreement my 
be used. Chattel mortgages are the 
most common. An important clause 


peculiar to the auto-finance business is 
one whereby the dealer agrees not to 
usa the car. This does not permit the 
car to be used even for demonstration 
purposes without a special permit from 
the finance company. When a car is 


Cash Sale vs. Deferred Payment 


Either a Big Sum or a Big Opportunity— 


so used the act is termed ‘conversion” 
and is sufficient reason for the finance 
company to take possession. The 
amount of advances in wholesale fi- 
nancing that run past due is compara- 
tively small. 
Financing the Ultimate Buyer 

In retail financing the percentage ad- 
vanced is smaller than in wholesale, 
but as it is based on the retail price, 
the amount may be the same. Pay- 
ment is usually spread over from six 
to twelve months, installments falling 
due monthly or every three or four 
months. The first is most coimmon. 
The charge of the finance company is 
customarily added to the selling price 
of the car and the percentages are 
based upon this total, known as the 
“time-price.” In retail practice the se- 
curity is in use and is exposed to va- 
rious hazards such as fire, theft and 
collision and customarily the finance 
company requires insurance covering 
fire and theft. The practice varies as 
to collision insurance. Guarantee of 
payment of the purchaser’s obligation 
by the dealer is more common than a 
similar guarantee of dealers obligations 
bv manufacturers. This usually takes 
the form of an endorsement of the 
promissory vote of the purchaser. 
With some of tthe cheaper makes of 
cars a guarantee is not required. The 
legal documents used in retail fi- 
nancing are either a conditional 
hill of sale, lease agreement, or 
chattel mortgare, In the case of 
the first two title remains with the 
seller; when a chattel mortgage is used 
title passes to the purchaser imme- 
diately.. While the make of car is gen- 
erally considered important in whole- 
sale financing, because of popular de- 
mand and model, this element is not 
considered so important in the retail 
end. The percentage of total cars fi- 
hanced that it is necessary to repos- 
sess is very low, in most companies 








being not more than one per cent. 
The charge of auto-finance compa 
nies generally approximates 15% on the 
funds outstanding. There is little uni 
formity in rates except in the case of 
companies financing one make of car 
only. Rates. are also quoted in differ. 
ent ways. There may be a discount 


rate on an annual or a monthly basis — 


or a rate plus a flat charge. The rate 
may include insurance and may vary 
according to initial payment which may 
be from one-third to one-half. 

Not Generally Profitable ; 

From the foregoing one fact stands 
out insurance-wise. While the number 
ol cars involved, as between whole 
sale and retail financing, might be the 
same--in any particular case, for in 
stance—the insurance results as re 
flected in the premium involved would 
be vastly different. New cars in pub 
lic warebouse get a low rate, with a 
premium based on wholesale value, 
The car that is bought and in use is an 
entirely different insurance proposition, 
represented, broadly speaking, by about 
the difference between $1.75 and $4.50 
premium. Multiply these figures by 
the millions of cars involved and it is 
at once evident that the retail finane 
ing is the big factor insurance-wise, 

If 80% of the cars sold are bought on 
installments and if 80% of these are 
financed through the finance compa 
nies, large and small, throughout the 
land, these accounts, running into big 
premium figures, must be very attrac 


tive to the companies, you conclude, 
and a business that is so distributed 


and in such small amounts, must give 
an easily calculated and fairly uniform 
loss ratio, so that tariff rates will yield 
a sure profit. You take one more 
academic plunge and conclude finally 
that because this stuff is so attractive 
the companies must be fighting for it 
and as a result cut rates rule. These 
conclusions are all quite accurately 
contrary to the facts. 

Auto-finance insurance is not gener 
ally conducted at a profit. The compa 
nies that have handled this business for 
some time and are seasoned in it, will 
have one or two accounts that yield a 
profit. This is not because of any rate 
situation. Tariff rates apply generally. 
Before the hazard in this business was 
understood the finance companies were 
able to get a flat rate. They used often 

(Continued on page 27) 


Credit Investigation the Real Foundation of Sound Underwriting—Something 
More Than Law of Average and Rate Adequacy Necessary in Gauging Credit 


Responsibility. 


Wilham Sheperdson, who wrote the 
accompanying article, is with Farmer & 
Ochs, Inc., Beaver Street, New York, 
who have made a success writing auto 
finance company business, and have writ- 
ten a large volume. Before going with 
that brokerage corporation he was auto- 
mobile manager of several companies. 
Mr. Sheperdson estimates for The East- 
ern Underwriter that in 1922 about 
$40,000,000 of the automobile premium 
were represented by the finance business. 

“Hold on Jim, you forgot to lock 
your car,” said Tom as they were en- 
tering the house. 

“Never mind, Tom, the car is in- 
sured so—I should worry.” 

This dialogue may make little or no 
impression on the mind of the average 
person and probably its meaning and 





By WILLIAM SHEPERDSON 


significance would be promptly dis- 
missed. Not so with the alert under- 


writer of automobile risks. It means 
to him a forceful illustration of “moral 
hazards.” The thinking underwriter 
at once asks himself: ‘Does this city 
harbor more ‘Jims’ and his kind than 
the average number usualiy to be 
found in each city? How many ‘Jims’ 
are insured in our company? What 
can our company do alone or in con- 
cert with others to rid ourselves of this 
type of ‘Jims’?” 
Main Underwriting Essentials 


All will probably agree that the fol- 
lowing are some of the main underwrit- 
ing essentials of each automobile risk, 
although of course, each has many di- 
visions and angles: 


1. Moral hazard of the owner. 2. 


The occupation of the owner and the 
probable uses he will make of his car. 
3. The make, model, etc. of the car it 
self. 4. The location, where the car 
will be operated, i. e, section of the 
city, county or state. 

Probably no one question in automo 
bile insurance is being discussed more 
than the relationship that cars insured, 
when purchased for cash, bear to cars 
insured when purchased on the deferred 
payment plan. 

A Matter of Moral Hazard 


In order to analyze the essentials 
which enter into the insurance of & 
car it would seem to be necessary to 
view these two types of insurable risks 
from exactly similar conditions and 
then draw a conclusion. For this pur 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Are You Using All Your Steps’ 
"WN 4 . . 
Many Agents Are Climbing a Ladder of Salesmanship Which Has Rungs Missing 

Ten agents in the same city will this result should warrant rate redue cars for their salesmen, supervisors, agencies, that the agent who does ne. 
fight over a risk which has been in- _ tions. auditors, collectors, as well as execu- utilize all the facilities put at his did 
sured in an agency for years or which Fire extinguishers will put out auto- tives. Departments of city government posal is not climbing, but is mere 
is about to change agents and will then mobile fires, will keep them from nearly all have cars for city uses. New hanging on to the ladder of busines. 
completely ignore a great many other spreading, and will minimize loss cost. York City maintains a big fleet of cars building. 
risks which are easily insurable but Locking devices frustrate thieves for such purposes, 
which carry no insurance. EXCESS BRITISH COVERAGE 

And that is one of the sad things In “Motor Insurance,” a new boo; 
about automobile production. —- published in London, and written by 

It has been estimated that from 40 V1) RSE - W. T. Todd, of the Ocean, the follow 
to 50% of the cars in use are uninsured. b Z /\ BY: N £35) ing statements are made about “ex 
From an underwriting standpoint this ‘ we, cess” automobile insurance coverage ip 
is an unhealthy condition. ° rr) 100 % ay ORS Great Britain: 

If 5,000,000 or so cars are not pro ‘ze SUCCESS 1 ’ wae These are policies under which the 
tected by policies that means. that - oy loss first calls upon the insured up to 
about $100,000,000 premium _ possibil- i ie . 2 stipulated sum. in other words, the 
ities are being passed up in a business iN z insured bears the first £5, £10, £2 
where competition is swift. <= — or other amount of the total cost of an 

oe ae nna one accident. 

In a recent periodical an astonishing 1 AA : Offices have been known to accept th 
comparison of five different personal ere whole loss when it exceeded a certal 
utilities or conveniences having major LEELA GAS sum. For instance, if £5 were tha fl 
appeal to the buying public was made. ENcreree eee ees od stipulated sum to be borne by the in | 
The five utilities selected were the sured, any loss not exceeding £ 
motor car, the telephone, the piano, Seeeewere temssyeee a rare oer would be payable by the insured, bu 
the phonograph, and the dwelling house. Sesewrevecteseseseeeees if it could be made up to £5 Os. Id 
The articles mentioned rank as follows: Sepsescsoeeees eons wn the office would be liable for the whok 

Phonographs 12,000,000 ES = SES sum. Needless to say, the results wer || 

Telephones 11,713,228 = not always satisfactory for the office |) 

Motor Cars 11,000,000 Sevemsseesreeuevevees’ AAs and that system is not often met wit 

Dwelling Houses 9,083,711 Riss EES cab now. 

Pianos 8,000,000 Spreseeeess <X weve? ree It was also the custom to apply the 

The Motor Car Dwelling House com- Seeteaserecescrrre werey: “excess to each and every claim, 
parison is an intensely interesting one, RIOR AAR that, if there were two Third Part; 
when you think that half of the homes Sineeeecgavecsecyereecs AY claims in connection with one accident 
in the country no doubt were built and tess a the insured had to pay the first portion 
purchased before the motor car was in- Stresece wre “ of each claim, or, if in addition to 4 
vented. A further thought to be borne a Third arty claim, the insured car | 
in mind is that automobile manufac- : Ze) were damaged, the “excess” woull | 
turers promise an annual output from Seren eereS ea apply separately to each section. Ver! | 
now on in excess of one and one-half few policyholders realized the possi | 
million cars. Home building may not bility of their having to pay their por | 
keep that pace. tion more than once in connection wit! | 

All of which most forcibly conveys one accident, even if more than ont | 
this message—Do not overlook the claim were involved, and it has nov | 
rapid growth and importance of the become the practice to apply the ex | 
automobile insurance business, and the \ cess to each accident and not to eat! 
tremendous values in automobiles to claim. | 
be protected by insurance. Successful It is often contended that it would be | 
agents make the same endeavor to in- ; to the advantage of offices of “Excess J} 
sure automobiles as they do other prop- , Policies were not offered but were im |) 
erties possessed by automobile owners, Se Re. posed at the discretion of the office # ]| 
and automobile business means annual Hh. a remedial measure in risks where th’ |} 
policies and annual commissions, a cupertence tae ton Seapinenty & | 
compelling interest from a_ practical, on account of the number of claims, @ |) 
business standpoint. and deny them that chief means to It is also surprising the extent to Decause of age of car, or other i A 

How are the non-insurers to be their success—a quick “get away.” which cars are used by colleges, CUMstances in which an “Excest 
reached? One of the largest compa- Proper amounts of insurance will churches and hospitals, to cite some of WOuld in effect be superior to an ¥ J 
nies thinks that lower rates is the mag- hold the moral hazard in check. the more unusual kinds of ownership creased premium. } 
net, and it asks the question: “Well, The foregoing suggestions seem log- that escape the less observing automo- “Excess” Policies can only be ® 
how are rates to be reduced?” ical and sound, but useless unless ap- bile insurance man. tractive to the best type of — 

If the thousands of able insurance _ Plied. Their application should cut The ability to “scent” an auto risk is pee oe —— age oe 
agents throughout this country will own losses, permit reduction in rates, largely a matter of having it in mind. kenga ee 
start and carry through a campaign to nd lower rates will so attract non- Motor vehicles are increasing at an en- CO tea eectabiobaeedes 
encourage the equipment of cars with insurers, we feel, that the percentage —ormous rate and they are being put to Rural communities are using mote 
loss retardants such as fire extinguish- Of Uninsured cars will be materially ses never dreamed of before, The busses to transport children to scho0 
ers, locking devices, etc., and if they reduced. cpportunities are endless and the need Thus the romance of the Little 1 
will also advocate the carrying of The rapid increase of the uses of for the various types of cover are be- School House is being speeded up. 
proper amounts of insurance, amounts cars for miscellaneous professional and ing so constantly impressed upon the P sgn ere i . e th 
in keeping with the present reduced business uses points to some of the odd car owner by daily happenings and the paneer aera ae a cn 
list prices and used car market values, sources of new business. The larger educational work being done by the in- between seuter transport and the rai ff! 
losses can be materially reduced, and concerns find it profitable to supply surance companies and through other roads, } 
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Is There a Saturation Point? 


Most of the worrying about the 
“Saturation Point” is being done out- 
side the automobile industry. Research 
students can prove mathematically the 
existence of the saturation point and, 
if pressed, will give the date of .satu- 
subject to any set of 
conditions. The formula is simple, 
too, but the trouble with the calcula- 
tion is that the factors are changing 
even while the problem is being worked 
out. Of what use would a theoretical 
saturation point be to any one based 
upon the ‘known factors of, say, ten 
Any automobile manufac- 
predicted 


ration given 


years ago? 


turer who, ten ycars ago, 


try, is concentrated in the industrial 
states. If the industry turns out 
3,000,000 cars this year the increase 
would be a little over 16% for the 
whole country. 
Replacement a Shock Absorber 

The great shock absorber of the au- 
tomobile industry will be the replace- 
ment demand. Figured on:a six year 
basis, the replacement demand reaches 
big figures and this must operate as 
a stabilizing influence, from which 
mark production and sales may fluc- 
tuate with the waves of prosperity and 
depression, leaving the industry this 
enormous stable demand, with a con- 
stant tendency to increase its mean 
volume. 


There is an important factor at 








Marking Up a New Record 

Automobile production will break all previous records 
| this year. The March output was 346,383, the largest single 
| month’s production in the history of the industry. It exceeds 
| by 20 per cent the previous record of June, 1922, and last year 
| stands as the peak year to date. Evidently 1923 will set a 

mark of 3,000,000 cars produced. The March production is at 
| the rate of over 4,000,000 cars per annum, but seasonal de- 
| mand will cause a tapering off of production so that the peak 

will occur in one of the near current months. 











that 3,000,000 new cars would be pro- 
duced in 1928, would have been. called 
visionary. Probably the bankers would 
have refused to finance him. Any 
school boy can figure the saturation 
point based en registration and popu- 
lation. There other non-mathe- 
matical factors influencing the situa- 
ation that cannot be charted and that 
little tyrant DESIGN can upset all the 
calculations of the statistician. 

Now, having played safe with the 
future and put ourselves on record as 
having vision and imagination, let us 
leave Detroit and go to South Dakota. 
A little calculation shows that the 
registration in South Dakota equals 
one car per family. Unless Johnnie 
and the hired man are each to have 
their own “sparking” cars, this looks 
like a pure replacement market for the 
sutomobile industry and something 
that has not heretofore existed in this 
country. Proof that this is so is shown 
by the small increased registration in 
recent years, with an actual decrease 
in 1921. 

Rural Industrial Registration 

Of course, from the automobile in- 
surance standpoint this situation in 
South Dakota is not important. Farm- 
ers carry the minimum of automobile 
insurance. The significant fact is that 
saturation has to start somewhere and 
it has evidentlv started in the agrricul- 
tural states. The essentially agricultu- 
ral states all reveal the same tendency. 


are 


versus 


They have smaller registration  in- 
creases each year, approaching the 
vanishing point, i. e., the saturation 
point. 


New York State averages one car to 
ten persons, not making any allow- 
ance for the high ratio of trucks that 
exists here. Last vear New York in- 
creased its registration by 28%. 
Massachusetts, a more intensely de- 
veloped industrial state, shows nearly 
25% increase. Now turn to Illinois, a 
mixed state. with great agricultural 
areas as well as a vast industrial de- 
velopment. The increase in registra- 
tion there last year was just a little 
over 17%. 

The significance of these figures is 
clear. The great expansion that is 
taking place in the automobile indus- 


work just now which is modifying the 
seasonal demand and proving a_heal- 
thy, stabilizing influence on the mar- 
ket for cars. This is the vogue of the 
closed car, which is making a substan- 
tial all-year demand. At present closed 
car sales are averaging about 50% of 
the total. 

The production outlook, to summa- 
rize, shows that the industry must find 
its sales expansion in the industrial 
centers, meaning the cities. Added to 
this are certain sections that have not 
“hit their stride’  automobilewise, 
which includes the fertile field of the 
South where the lack of good hard sur- 
face roads is the chief retardant. As 
to grades, the medium priced car has 
the center of the road, with replace- 
ment demand calling for one or two 
grades higher. All replacements show 
this tendency, starting with the lowest 
priced car which is the standard of the 
rural community. 

What Will Happen To Prices In the 
War Of Economic Forces? 

There are two sets of influences at 
work just now on automobile prices, 
one operating to raise and the other to 
depress them. The rising cost of ma- 
terials that enter into automobile 
manufacture and the need to retain 
experienced labor against the bids of 
higher wages of other employers, are 
exerting a powerful influence to raise 
prices. Practically all kinds of mate- 
rial used in automobile manufacture 
have risen and show every tendency to 
continue in this direction. Steel, iron, 
leather and rubber are up markedly 
and the situation is such in the steel] 
industry that deliveries are obtainable 
only at a premium. This must all be 
reflected in prices. 

The other side of the picture is an 
outgrowth of the development of the 
industry itself and is equally beyond 
the control of manasement in any 
considerable degree. There has been a 
decided tendency in recent years to 
concentrate the large production in a 
few hands. A few years ago automo- 
bile factories were springing up everv- 
where. It seemed that every man with 
en idea about the construction of a 
car started to manufacture them. 

Now Highly Concentrated 

Some of these cars are still hanging 
on. but the real story is told by the 
fact that between 80 and 90 per cent 


of all automobiles produced in this 
country are made in Michigan and 65 
per cent of these are made in Detroit. 
This Michigan production is accounted 
for by half-a-dozen manufacturers. 


This great centralizing of manufac- 
turing facilities has made possible the 
modern car at its present price. 
Another important development is the 
tendency the industry shows towards 
integration. The Ford Co. now owns 
coal mines, iron mines, railroads, blast 
furnaces, glass works and plants of 
other kinds required in the industry. 
This centralizing has made _ possible 
the present priced car and the present 
priced car has made necessary mass 
production on a great scale. To keep 
the price level down with raw materiats 
costs rising is a matter of the nice 
adjustment of manufacturing process- 
es with which we are not concerned. 

The point that does come to the 
surface here is that with this vastly 
increased rate of production, the in- 
dustry must look forward to reaching 
successively lower levels of purchasing 
power, with a lowering average price 
of cars. At the present time, with 
costs rising, the tendency is all toward 
higher prices. If higher prices do not 
come, more cars at the old price must 
be sold to return the same profit. 

The industrv learned a lesson from 
the last deflation period and is making 
future commitments cautiously. But 


the nature of the industry which 
works on a production schedule makes 


delay in purchasing materials danger. | 


ous. A constant stream of materials 
must be kept moving into the plants, 

Fundamental Conditions Favorable 

These internal factors affecting price 
we may safely leave to the production 
engineer. To the layman the absorb. 
ing power of the American people 
seems inexhaustible at whatever price 
it has to pay and we know that there 
are sections of the country outside of 
the industrial areas where the buying 
power promises to be much greater in 
the future than it is at present. The 
Sonth is one of those sections. The 
white population of the South offers a 
great field for the industry. 

Fundamental business — conditions 
favor the automobile industry at pres. 
ent and will continue so for the first 
six months of the year at least. Sur- 
veys of the industry indicate. however, 
that a condition of competition lies 
ahead. There will be prosperity, there 
is prosperity now, but it is spotty, 
Some companies are making’ a great 
deal of money. Others are not. The 
fashion now is for the business to 
follow waves of popularity. This com- 
petition will have a restrainine’ influ- 
ence on prices in spite of the annarent 
necessity for increases if profits are 
to be satisfactory for the manufactur- 
ers generally. 

From the foregoinm it mav be con- 
cluded then, that although increasing ' 
costs will have a tendency to mark 
prices up, competition will operate to 
prevent pronounced advances or even 
a general raising of price levels. 


An Insurance Commissioner’s 
% ‘2 e r) 
Views on Automobile Rating 


The views of insurance commission- 
ers on automobile insurance, especially 
automobile insurance rates, are always 
interesting. It will be recalled that 
Commissioner Thomas S. McMurray, 
Jr., of Indiana, has not approved any 
new rates made by the companies dur- 
ing 1922 or 1923. The Eastern Under- 
writer has asked him for a statement of 
his position, and here is his answer: 

A year ago last January, a new sched- 
ule was submitted to the Department 
showing tremendous increases over the 
present rates. This the Department re- 
fused to accept, as I felt that the theft 
losses were being reduced, as were also 
the fire losses, and that that time was 
a very inopportune time to increase 
rates. Later during the year another 
schedule was submitted showing a con- 
siderable reduction over the previous 
one as presented to the Department. 
This I also refused to accept. During 
the early part of this year a new sched- 
ule was presented showing a considera- 
ble reduction over the other two above 
mentioned, but still providing for a con- 
siderable increase in some of the cars. 
While this schedule has not been dis- 
approved, at the same time, I have 
asked for a number of changes and the 
matter is now being worked out with 
the hope that satisfactory adjustment 
of the schedule will be made. 

The loss ratio in Indiana for the last 
year was only 43% for fire and theft 
according to the sworn figures filed by 
the companies writing this class of busi- 
ness. This loss ratio and the fact that 
the used car market has gone to pieces 
and that, to my notion, the moral haz- 


ard has been greatly decreased, abso- 
lutely precludes this Department from | 
giving its approval to any advance in’ 
rates at this time. } 

To my mind, if the companies would 
recognize that in the automobile busi- 
ness they have a hazard that is about 
10% physical and 90% personal and 
proceed accordingly, they would be very 
much closer to the solution of the auto: 
mobile rate situation. It is impossible 
to make an adequate rate to cover the 
moral hazard. 


AUTO SURETY BONDS 

One of the surety companies writes 
a burglary, theft and larceny policy 
covering garages. The articles covered 
are shown by the following clause: 

“On horses, cattle, vehicles, automo 
biles, and motorcycles with fittings and 
appurtenances thereof, harness, saddles, 
tools and other like property of the as 
sured (excluding robes, blankets and 
wearing apparel), while contained in 4 
private stable or garage of the assured 
in or adjacent to the building in which 
the premises are situated.” 

There is a form of bond written by 
some companies called a “confiscatiol 
bond” which protects the owner of 4 
machine in case it is stolen and usel 
by bootleggers and subsequently confis 
cated by the Government.  Certall 
companies also execute bonds in favo! 
of automobile finance companies, gual 
anteeing to indemnify them in case the 
purchaser of an automobile disappeat 
with the machine before the payment 
have been completed, ete. 





NO AUTO. INSURANCE SEASON 

What is the automobile insurance 
selling season? 

Twelve months of the year. 

Reason: it takes to the end of thé 
year to deliver the 1923 output. 


|= 
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A number of decisions have recently 
been handed down by State courts of 
last resort, and one by a Federal Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, on the important 
subject of representations and warran- 
ties in automobile insurance 
These cover representations and war- 
ranties as to age, year model, price, 
sale ownership, incumbrances, location 
and hiring. 

Many of these cases turn upon the 
question of knowledge of the insurance 
company’s agent, at the time of issue of 
the policy, of facts inconsistent with the 
representation or warranty, or of facts 
from which he could have ascertained 
or inferred that such represenations 
were untrue. In several cases in which 
the forfeiture was held waived such 
facts were peculiarly within the reach 
of the insurance company and there was 
no direct misrepresentation on the part 
of the insured. It is difficult to frame 
a general rule which will cover all the 
rulings of the courts on this point, 
which are by no means harmonious. 
Some of the decisions leave to the jury 
the question as to whether, under the 
evidence, the agent’s knowledge waived 
the warranty. 


policies. 


Hiring Warranty—“Offering for Hire” 
Question for Jury 


A condition in an automobile fire pol- 
icy nullified the policy in case the car 
was used for carrying passengers for 
compensation, or rented or leased or 
operated in any race or speed contest, 
during the life of the policy. 

An action on the policy turned on the 
question whether the automobile had 
been used for carrying passengers for 
compensation, in violation of the terms 
of the policy. 

There was evidence that the plaintiff 
bought the car primarily for the use of 
himself and family, but he admitted 
that he had also contemplated using it 
for hacktg, and had secured a hacker’s 
license, badge and identification card, 
although he had never used them. He 
also admitted that he had made four 
trips, for which he had received a sum 
not exceeding $50; and that after the 
fire he wrote a letter to the company, 
in which he stated that he had hacked 
his car “three or four months back,” as 
he had a license, but that at the time 
of the fire he was not hacking. He tes- 
tified, however, that, he never at any 
time “offered to use said automobile for 
carrying any person for compensation,” 
and that he never asked any of the per- 
sons carried for money. He said that 
the moneys received by him were paid 
to him without request or solicitation 
on his part. In two instances the sums 
received amounted to the regular hack- 
ing fare for the distance covered. 

On this evidence the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia directed a 
verdict for the insuramce company, and 
from judgment thereon the plaintiff ap- 
pealed, on the ground that the automo- 
bile was not “used for carrying passen- 
gers for hire.” 

The Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia, Marks v. Home Fire and 
farine Ins. Co, of California, 285 Fed. 
959, held that if there was any evidence 
whatever showing or tending to show 
that the persons carried were not pas- 
Sengers, or that they were not carried 
for compensation, the case should have 
been left to the jury; and that the 
Dlaintiff’s testimony that his intention 
to “hack” was abandoned, that he never 
Used the hacker’s badge or identifica- 
tion card, that he never at any time 
offered to use the car for carrying any 
person for compensation, and that the 





By JOHN 


money paid to him by the persons he 
did carry on the four trips testified to 
was paid voluntarily, and without re- 
quest or solicitation on his part, “was 
some evidence that he was not engaged 
in the hacking business, and that his 
automobile was not a public convey- 
ance.” There being evidence tending to 
show that the car was a public convey- 
ance, and evidence tending to show that 
it was not, it was held the issue should 
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have been submitted to the jury, and 
the verdict was reversed. 

The Appellate Court gave the follow- 
ing definitions of a passenger: 


“A passenger is a person who travels in a 
public conveyance, as a railway car or steam 
ship; one carried for fare by a common carrier 
(Standard and New Standard Dictionary); a 
traveler by some established conveyance, as a 
coach, steamboat, railroad train, etc. (Webster’s 
New International Dictionary); one who travels 
in a public conveyance, especially, one who 
travels in such, a conveyance by virtue of a 
contract express or implied with the carrier, as 
the payment of fare, or something accepted as 
an equivalent therefor; one who travels or is 
carried in some vessel or vehicle, especially on 
board ship or in a ferry or passage boat; later 
applied also to travellers by coach, and by 
railway, tramway, or the like; now always with 
the implication of a public conveyance entered 
by fare or contract (a New English Dictionary 
[Oxford] Edited by the Philological Society); 
One who has taken a place in a public convey 
ance, by virtue of a contract, for the purpose 
of being transported from one place to another, 
on the payment of fare or its equivalent (Bou 
vier’s Law Dictionary). (Italics not quoted.) A 
passenger, in the legal sense of the word, is 
one who travels in some public conveyance by 
virtue of an express or implied contract with 
the carrier, as by the payment of a fare or by 
that which is accepted as the equivalent thereof 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co. v. Price, 96 Pa. 256, 
267; Eliz. S. Bricker v. Phila. & R. R. Co, 132 
Pa. 1, 4, 18 Atl. 983, 19 Am. St. Rep. 585. 

From these definitions it is apparent that only 
those persons who are transported from place to 
place in a public conveyance can properly he 
denominated as passengers. Some of the deci- 
sions have held that a person may be a passen 
ger whether or not he pays or contracts to 
pay a fare. Munsey v. Webb, 37 App. D. C. 
185, 187; Dibbert v. Metropolitan Investment 
Co., 158 Wis. 69, 73, 147 N. W. 3, 148 N. W. 
1095, L. R. A. 1915D, 305, Ann. Cas. 1916F, 
924. But no authority which we have been 
able to find. or to which our attention has 
been called. holds that a passenger is one who 
is carried by any convevance other than that 
which is held or offered for the use of the 
public.” 


Is Policy Merely Suspended During 
Breach of Hiring Warranty?—Ex- 
clusion of Cars Which Have 
Been in Public Service 
Suggested 
In an action on an automobile fire 
policy providing that the property in- 


sured must not be used in public ser- | 


vice, it appeared that the car had been 
used as a public service car, but had 
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been withdrawn from public service be- 
fore the fire. The trial court charged 
the jury that the provision as to public 
service had no application if they be- 
lieved that the car was not in public 
service at the time of the loss. On ap- 
peal from judgment for the plaintiff, the 
insurance company assigned as a rea- 
son for forfeiture that a car on account 
of oil in the machinery would be more 
liable to burn. The South Carolina Su- 
preme Court, however, Graham v. Stand- 
ard Fire Ins. Co., 112 S. E. 88 (April 26, 
1922) held that if the car was not in 
public service when it was destroyed 
the policy was not forfeited. “If,” the 
court said, “the policy had excluded 
cars that had been used in public ser- 
vice, then the point would be well taken. 
The forfeiture is manifestly for the in- 
creased perils incident to public ser- 
vice.” 

Cothran, J., dissented, for the reason 
that this admitted ground of forfeiture 
was not merely a temporary increased 
hazard, having no casual connection 
with the fire. The plaintiff, during the 
term of the policy, took out a license to 
hire the car; he went regularly into the 
business, and continued in it from Octo- 
ber to Christmas, 1920; he took out a 
new license for 1921, which, however, he 
transferred to another before the de- 
struction of the car on January 18, 1921. 
In his dissenting opinion Judge Cothran 
says: “It cannot be reasonable to as- 
sume that the company having insured 
so perishable an article as an automo 
bile, to be used as a private vehicle, 
at a rate based upon this use, would for 
the sake of the unearned premium be- 
tween Christmas and April, have con- 
tinued the policy, after ascertaining that 
the car had been used for three months 
as a public service car and had been re- 
entered as such for 1921. That could 
only be reasonable upon the assumption 
that the increased hazard had entirely 
vanished, leaving no sears, and that the 
object of insurance was in the same 
condition after as before, an hypothesis 
which the facts of this case do not sup- 
port.” 

The specific condition of this policy 
was: 

“It is warranted by the assured that 
the automobile hereby insured, during 
the terms of this policy, shall not be 
used for carrying passengers for com- 
pensation.” 


Hiring Warranty as Affected by Knowl- 
edge of Agent of Purpose in 
Buying Car 

Where there was evidence from 
which the jury might have inferred that 
the. agent who wrote the policy for the 
insurance company knew that the car 
insured was bought by the assured to 
be used in public service before the pol- 
icy was issued, it was held that the 
question of waiver of a_ provision 
against hiring was for the jury. Gra- 
ham v. Standard Fire Ins. Co. (S. Car., 
1922), 112 S. E. 88. 

Judge Cothran, in a dissenting opin- 
ion, thought it error to submit this issue 
to the jury at all because “in view of 
the undisputed fact that the improper 
use did not begin until some months 
after the policy was issued, the knowl- 
edge of the agent could not have been 
acquired ‘at the inception of the con- 
tract,’ and of the further fact that the 
knowledge of the agent was acquired as 
an individual, and not in the course of 
his agency.” ‘The knowledge by an in- 
surer that a promissory warranty for- 
feiting a policy has been breached does 
not amount to a waiver. 

Year Model—Knowledge of Company’s 
Agent Who Examined the Car— 
Good Faith of Insured 

In an action on a fire policy over a 
used automobile, Stanley v. Belt Auto- 


Representations and Warranties in Auto Insurance 


mobile Indemnity Assn. (Kan.) 210 Pac. 
1096, (Jan. 6, 1923), the insurance com- 
pany relied upon a representation as a 
warranty that the car was a 1918 model. 
The jury found that it was a 1917 model. 
A company’s agent not only examined 
the car to ascertain its value, but testi- 
fied that he examined it to determine 
the engine number, and the court con- 
sidered that he could have discovered 
very readily from the serial number that 
the car was a model of 1917. The in- 
sured said he believed it to be a 1918 
model because the manager of the com- 
pany he bought it from told him it was. 
It was held that the insurance company 
was not in a position to avail itself of 
the alleged breach of warranty. 


Price—May Be Paid in Trade as Well 
as in Cash 

Payment for a car may be in trade as 
well as in cash, so that a representation 
in a policy that the insured paid a spe- 
cified sum ($1,750) for the car (a 
Haynes car) insured, was held satisfied 
where the insured traded in a Marmon 
ear, and received in exchange the 
Haynes car and also a Buick Four and 
$250, where there was evidence that the 
Haynes car was worth $1,750, including 
the testimony of the insurance com- 
pany’s agent who wrote the application 
that he estimated the car was worth 
that sum and fixed the amount of the 
policy at $1,500. Stanley v. Belt Auto- 
mobile Indemnity Association (Kan.), 
210 Pac. 1006. 


Model and Price—Knowledge of Agent 
—No Direct Representation 
by Assured 

Practically the same questions as 
were involved in the Stanley case arose 
in the case of Kenney v. Franklin Fire 
Ins. Co. of Philadelphia (Mo. Appl., Jan- 
uary 29, 1923), 247 S. W. 249. This ac- 
tion was on a theft and fire policy for 
$3,300 on an automobile described in 
the policy as a 1918 model Marmon 
touring automobile numbered 7171391, 
which was stolen and afterwards, as a 
direct result of the theft, totally de- 
stroyed by fire. 

The insurance company set up the 
breach of three warranties, (1) that the 
insured represented that the car was a 
1918 model, whereas it was a 1917 
model. (2) That the list price was 
$3,950, whereas it was only $3,100. (3) 
That the automobile cost plaintiff $3,500, 
whereas it had cost only $2,164. 

The plaintiff denied that the first two 
representations were made, alleging 
that information was obtained or Aas- 
sumed by the company’s agents, and 
asserted that the third representation 
as to the cost of the car was true. 

On the authority of “mith v. Ameri- 
can Automobile Inc. Co., 188 Mo. App. 
297, 303, 175 S. W. 113, the court said: 
“There is no doubt but that if the car 
was represented by plaintiff or any one 
by whom she should be bound, as being 
a 1918 model, the list price of which 
was $3,950, and such representations 
were untrue, then such were material to 
the risk and would void the policv as 
a matter of law. And this would be 
true even though such representations 
were innocently made, where the repre- 
sentations are the basis of the insur- 
ance and are relied upon by the in- 
surer.” 

On the first representation the plain- 
tiff’s uncontradicted evidence was that, 
in applying for the insurance, she 
showed the company’s agent the bill of 
sale, which showed that the car was 
made in 1917, and that the agent looked 
over the bill of sale and remarked that 
the car was built in 1917 but was a 1918 
model. It was held that from this evi- 
dence the jury could find “that the 
plaintiff did not represent her car as 
being a 1918 model, but that the de- 


al 
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fendant’s agents determined that fact 
for themselves; also, that the agents 
had ample opportunity to inspect the 
car, had they chosen to do so. It is not 
shown that they did not go to see it; 
but if they had the opportunity to do so 
and chose to write the policy upon their 
own conclusion as to the facts and with- 
out an inspection of the car, then blame 
or penalty thereof should not fall upon 
plaintiff, inasmuch as the bill of sale 
did not itself lead the agents astray, 
but stated the real facts.” 

As to the representation that the list 
price of the automobile was $3,950, there 
was no evidence that plaintiff repre- 
sented such to be the list price. The 
company’s agents kept a book showing 
the list price of automobiles, and it was 
held fairly inferable that this list price 
was obtained by the agents and insert 
ed in the policy from their own records. 
Value of Car Partly Paid for in Trade 

Question for Jury 

As to the representation that the 
price paid for the car was $3,500, plain- 
tiff’s evidence was that she traded a 
Dodge car in at $1,085, two diamonds 
at $1,600 and $815 in money. Other 
evidence showed that the diamonds 
were worth the sum at which they were 
traded. The insurance company had 
evidence tending to show that the value 
paid for the car was less than $3,500; 
but it was held that the question was 
for the jury, and the court could not 
say that the representation had been 
conclusively shown to be untrue. Judg- 
ment for the plaintiff was therefore 
affirmed. 

Agent’s Failure to Inquire as to Mort- 
gage Held Not to Estop Company 
from Relying on Warranty 
In Eagle, Star & British Dominions 
Ins. Co., Ld. v. Main (Md., Jan. 13, 
1922), 117 Atl. 571, the sole question 
for determination was: Did the com- 
pany waive the warranty and condition 
in the policy that the automobile in- 
sured was unincumbered, assuming the 
truth of testimony offered by the in- 
sured that the insurance company’s 
agent failed to inquire about the condi- 
tion of the automobile with reference 
to incumbrances, but conceding that 
neither the insurance company nor its 
agent had any knowledge of the mort- 
gage, and was it estopped to rely on 
the undisclosed mortgage as a defense 

to the action? 

The court, following Globe Ins. Co. v. 
Duffy, 76 Md. 293, held that the com- 
pany did not waive the warranty and 
was not estopped to rely upon it. It 
distinguished other cases relied on by 
the insured as being cases where the 
fact relied on to vitiate the policy was 
peculiarly within the knowledge of or 
accessible to the company or its agent, 
and not known by the insured. 

The court called attention to the fact 
that the evidence did not show “that 
the assured was ignorant of the answer 
written by the agent, and the presump- 
tion is that, even if he did not know it 
at the time it was written, he knew it 
after he accepted the policy. He does 
not even claim that he did not know of 
the erroneous answer. If he knew it 
then, it was a fraud upon his part not 
to disclose the error to the agent or to 
the company.” 

Sole Ownership—Purchaser of Stolen 
Car Not Covered 


In an action on a theft policy over a 
car which had been stolen from the in- 
sured, the evidence showed that the 
automobile, when purchased and _in- 
sured by the plaintiff, was a stolen car. 
The policy provided that it should be 
void if the insured’s interest in the 
property were other than “uncondi- 
tional and sole ownership.” 

The Iowa Supreme Court, Hessen v. 
Iowa Automobile Mut. Ins. Co., 190 N. 
W. 150 (Oct. 24, 1922) held that the 
policy was void, the plaintiff never hav- 
ing had an insurable interest in the 
automobile. A person has no insurable 
interest in a thing where his only right 
arises under a contract which is void 
or unenforceable either at law or in 
equity. Whatever interest plaintiff had 
in the automobile must have been de- 
rived under his contract of purchase. 


His vendor was not shown to have had 
anything more than the possession of a 
stolen car. Through his purchase plain- 
tiff acquired no title and clearly never 
had such ownership as was required 
and defined by the terms of the policy. 
No one can convey a valid title to goods 
or chattels unless the vendor is the 
owner thereof or lawfully represents 
the owner. 

The burden was upon the plaintiff to 
@stablish his insurable interest in the 
property described in the policy. That 
burden required that he establish the 
particular interest defined in the policy. 
The recital of ownership is a valid pro- 
vision, and by the very terms of the 
policy the insurance was void if the in- 
sured was other than the unconditional 


and sole owner. This the evidence 
failed to establish. 
Location Warranty — Necessity for 


Words of Limitation—In Dealers’ 
Policies—Knowledge of Com- 
pany’s Agent of Removal 

A fire policy which is expressly lim- 
ited to loss occasioned while the in- 
sured property is located in a definite 


and particular place does not, of course, . 


impose liability such as will follow the 
property on its being removed to and 
destroyed at a different place. Such a 
construction is plain enough where the 
contract contains the “standard fire pol- 


icy” clause expressly stipulating that it 
shall cover the property “while” con 
tained in a certain described building 


“and not elsewhere.” The use of such 
particular words of limitation as those 
quoted from the standard fire policy 
clause does not, however, constitute the 
only means of showing an intention to 
impose such a limitation on the insur- 
er’s liability. For example, if the prop 
erty be designated as “contained in” a 
certain building, and from its nature, 
character and ordinary use is to be con- 
tinuously kept in such place, its loca- 
tion is usually to be taken as an essen- 
tial element of the risk. 

Where, however, no such words of 
limitation are used as are employed in 
the standard fire policy, and where the 
insured property is particularly de- 
scribed otherwise than by its location, 
and where from the mobile character 
and from the use intended the contract- 
ing parties must be presumed to have 
contemplated and foreseen that it would 
in the nature of things be more or less 
continually moved for different purposes 
to different places, it is held that the 
mere inclusion, along with other words 
of description, of statement of the loca- 
tion does not necessarily require the 
construction that such statement was 
intended to constitute an essential part 
of the terms and conditions of the risk 
assumed, or when thus intended merely 
for the purpose of additional identifica- 
tion, that it should constitute an essen- 
tial and continuing warranty.  Liver- 
pool & London & Globe Ins. Co. v. Geor- 
gia Auto & Supply Co. (Ga. App., Nov. 
23, 1922), 115 S. E. 138. 

Of course, the court in that case adds, 
by inserting the clause of limitation 
embodied in the standard fire policy, or 
by the use of language of similar im- 
port, it is possible so to contract that 
any sort of property, and howsoever 
otherwise described, will be protected 
only while located at the place desig- 
nated in the policy (Rosenthal v. Insur- 
ance Co. of North America, 158 Wis. 
550, 149 N. W. 155). 

In the Georgia case, however, the pol- 
icy was an open one issued to an auto- 
mobile dealer. The insurance on par- 
ticular cars was evidenced by certifi- 
cates or entries in a passbook. The 
policy provided that the property was 
insured while within the limits of the 
United States and Canada, including 
while in building, on road, or common 
earrier or other conveyance, ferry or 
steamer. It contained a warranty that: 
“The automobile described is usually 
kept in (see certificate) garage located 
222-226 Dayton Street, Savannah, Ga.” 
The certificate covering the particular 
cars specified other and different loca- 
tions. Neither the policy nor the cer- 
tificates contained a provision expressly 
limiting the insurance to the specified 
location. It was held that the state- 


Warns Against Dealers’ Risks 
If Over-Production Comes 


Care must be exercised the latter 
half of this year in automobile under- 
writing, according to the automobile 
manager of a large group of Ccompa- 
nies here, lest the profitable under- 
writing being done now is swept away 
through lack of foresight and 1923 
ends with fewer good accomplishments 
than hoped for. Everything pertaining 
to the writing of fire and theft risks 
is in excellent shape now and under- 
writers are thriving on the “cream” of 
the land, as they express it, but beware 
of months to come is the forecast of 
the manager seen by The Eastern 
Underwriter. 

To the average insurance agent any 
warnings sounded now in the course 
of one of the most prosperous of un- 
derwriting seasons seem preposterous. 
Why, in their opinion, should there be 
special reasons for being extra careful 
in accepting risks after July and par- 
ticularly toward the close of the year? 
Briefly it is said, the evil consequences 
of an over-production of automobiles 
are threatening to disturb the automo- 
bile insurance equilibrium. 

Big Production 

Motor cars are being turned out of 
factories today at a record rate in view 
of a great increased demand from the 
buying public. Just so long as this de- 
mand exceeds the visible supply every- 
one interested in an automobile sales 
transaction, from the dealer through 
the finance company right down to the 
final purchaser, is satisfied and = con- 
tented in a business sense. No incen- 
tive, then, can be unearthed for increas- 
ing the normal automobile loss ratio 
on fire and theft risks by instilling a 
certain percentage of moral hazard, 
deliberate losses. 

On the other hand, this prosperous 
position for the automobile underwriter 
is undermined, the manager in ques- 
tion informed The Eastern Underwriter 
the moment sales of cars Wegin to dim- 
inish and dealers see a_ superabun- 
danee of machines accumulating in 
their sales rooms and storage garages. 
Reginning late in Julv and thereafter 
this manager confidently expects to see 
the automobile market more or 
saturated and new prospects fewer in 
number than the output of machines 
from factories. 

Such business situations immediately 
involve a finaneial hazard for automo- 
hile dealers. They contract for the de- 
livery of cars under a strict principle 
of guaranteed acceptance of the quota 
and are not permitted to return auto- 
mobiles unsold. They must maintain 
their ratio of sales in order to meet 
their budgets. To boost business in the 
face of a declining market means con- 
cessions of some sort. One of the fav- 
orite methods of compromise used by 
dealers to secure customers is to grant 
large valuation on trade-ins whereas if 
owners were to sell directly into the 
second hand market they could not pos- 
sibly command the same prices. 

Second-hand Acquisitions 

The automobile dealer is willing to 
speculate on his prospects for reselling 
his second hand _ acquisitions. He 
naturally carries the trade-in value of 


ment of location was not a condition of 
liability nor a continuing warranty. 

It was also held that even if the cars 
were under the terms of policy and cer- 
tificates only insured at the locations 
specified, if the agent was informed 
when the certificates were issued that 
the cars were not at the locations speci- 
fied, but that some had been removed, 
and that others were being removed, 
the insurance company waived the con- 
dition and was estopped to deny lia- 
bility, 


less « 


these automobiles on his books and un- 
less he is willing to sacrifice later, must 
employ every kind of sales ingenuity to 
liquidate these cars for their book 
values. Right at that point is where 
the hitch is expected to come. To-day 
the second-hand car markets are glutted 
with automobiles that fell in the deluge 


following the economic depression of 
1920 and 1921. Many thousands of 
these machines can still be driven 


safely, will look attractive and not be 
too far out of style for two, three or 
four years. 

It follows as a consequence 
squeeze more automobiles into the 
used-car market will be a formidable 
task. Competition among such dealers 
is going to increase, and down. will 
tumble the value of second-hand cars, 
Although an insurance’ underwriter 
greatly regrets hurling accusations at 
any set of business men he should be 
come fearful, is the warning, lest there 
be an increase in the ratio of garage 
fires toward the end of the year, to- 
gether with a jump in theft losses. A 
large number of automobile dealers, 
with their palatial salesrooms and 
heavy obligations are in no position to 
stand stagnation in the market, or in 
fact, any kind of a material reduction 
in their sales output. Money they de 
mand aud if the turnover on new and 
second-hand automobiles fails to  bal- 
ance their ledgers, there is aiways the 
insurance companies to fall back upon, 
if two and three years ago is any cri- 
terion of economic procedure. 

It is to guard against another epi- 
demie of deliberate garage fires and 
puzzling thefts in the used-car districts 
especially and also in all automobile 
sales centers that advice is given to 
watch carefully all applications that 
come in as soon as the peak of the 
sales boom has passed. This year it 
is not so much the individual owner 
that is to he feared because as stated 
elsewhere his financial position is fair 
ly sound, but the dealer, in new cars, 
the dealer in used-cars, and garage 
owners; in fact everyone who might 
have their pocketbooks directly affected 
adversely by a decline in automobile 
sales that is not in harmony with a de- 
cline in production, 

Dealers’ and garage policies involve 
large potential liabilities for automobile 
underwriting companies, on fire, theft 
and collision policies. Unless they 
care to hold the bag for losses as they 
did with such remarkable success not 
long ago, they had best take prelimin- 
ary precautions. 


that to 


General Casualty & Surety, 
Detroit 


The one best argument for an agent 
to use is this: Can you afford to be 
without this protection? Only eight 
words, but enough to set anyone think- 
ing. Our own opinion is that an auto- 
mobile salesman is born—not made; 
and the natural born agent manufac- 
tures his own talking points. The fel- 
low that they are handed to delivers 
them “parrot like,” and they fall flat. 
The prime factor in the whole matter 
is to have the assured understand what 
automobile insurance is, and what he is 
purchasing. Very few automobile own- 
ers know what automobile insurance 
really is, and we have, therefore, at- 
tempted to educate them in that direc- 
tion by the issuance of our little circu- 
lar entitled, “Automobile Insurance De- 
fined.” We have done this in the most 
clever and concise manner, so that “he 
who runs may read.” 


Concerning its financial progress, 
nothing need be said other than that 
in the ten months up to last October 
General Motors made net profits of over 
$49,000,000. There is no reason for dis- 
believing that both profifs and produc 
tion will be greatly increased during 
1923, 


Apt 
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Fighting Your Fight 





By NORMAN R. MORAY, Vice-President and General Manager, 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity 


I could keep a rented roof over the 
heads of my family out of my current 
earnings if my house should burn down 
about the time my fire insurance com- 
pany busted even if I could not afford 
to build another could walk 
or take a street car if my fire insurance 
company busted just at the time my au- 
tomobile burned up or was stolen, al- 
though 
these companies as carefully as I know 
with a view to their not, as the 
about the 


house. I 


you may be assured I select 
how 
colored person said 


“busting in my face. 


bank, 


Of course, if they go broke other than 
just at the time I have a loss, it is not 
so very serious after all because I am 
but even if I 
lost my home or lost my car and even 
ii that were all I owned in the world, 
| would still, if I kept my health, not 
be entirely licked because I am only 
minus something I already had. 

Keeping Worry Out of the Future 

gut when it the liability 
company on, whom perhaps I will have 


only out my premiums; 


comes to 


to depend in two, five or even twenty 
from now to fight my _ battles 
when someone sues me for $50,000, for 
something they allege and are prepared 


years 


to prove happened two, five or twenty 
want to know that com- 
pany is going to be in business at that 
time. 

We all 


years ago, | 


wish everybody was honest, 


date we 
our wish; 


but up to 
gotten 


have not exactly 
and one of the eas- 
iest ways [ know of for a little group 
of two or three crooks to obtain $25,- 
000 or $50,000 is to serve you with a 
New York, 
necessary in 
followed. by a_ bill 
forth that five 
years ago at half past eight in the eve- 
ning at a certain 


summons and complaint in 
or whatever process is 


some other state, 


of particulars, setting 
street corner you 
“carelessly, recklessly and without re- 
gard for the ordinances then in force 
on the Statutes of the State of New 
York, did strike and seriously and per- 
manently injure Mrs, Blank to her 
damage in the sum of $25,000. The 
said Mrs. Blank has been unable to per- 
form this, that and the other since said 
occurrence, ete.” As witnesses to this 
act of yours, there are Mr. William 
Someone, who was on the corner, Hattie 
Somebody Else, who was looking out 
of the window, and Henry Fellow, her 
friend, who was sitting in the window 
with her. 

You probably were not at that street 
corner on that night, and perhaps 
never were at that street corner, but 
you probably have not three witnesses 
to prove that at that particular hour on 
that particular day five years ago you 
were somewhere else; and unless you 
are just that fortunate, either your in- 
surance company or yourself is going 


to pay whatever damages twelve hon- 
est jurors think you should pay after 
Lawyer Demosthenes has finished play- 
ing his symphony upon their heart- 














NORMAN 


R. MORAY 


strings, assisted by the vocal duet of 
the poor woman and her husband. 
Only the Best Worth While 
I want good insurance or else T will 
lay by the premiums myself with which 
to pay the loss when it happens; but 
when it comes to putting in jeopardy in 
my older age any money I may have 
struggled to save for the benefit of my 


family, or in most states outside of 
New York, put that money in jeopardy 
after I am dead, nothing but the best 
in the form of insurance is worth any- 
thing to me. 








Why More Small Town 


Cars Aren’t Insured 








The Eastern Underwriter this week 
asked W. J. Harshaw & Son, of Grove 
City, Pa., to answer the question why 
more cars are not insured in smaller 
cities. Speaking of the situation in 
Grove City, W. J. Harshaw & Son say: 

“It seems to be the general opinion 
here that 75% of the automobile pur- 
chasers are not carrying insurance. 

“The reason for this condition is be- 
cause they are spending all of their 
money for up-keep and are not able fi 
nancially to purchase the proper pro 
tection. 

“Another reason the local agents are 
not getting the usual amount of insur 
ance is on account of the mortgage com 
panies furnishing the purchasers of 
automobiles with insurance, and of 
course this is paid direct to the automo- 
bile insurance companies, leaving out 
the small-town agent. 

“There have been more automobiles 
sold in Mercer County, we believe, dur- 
ing the last six months than there ever 
has been in any previous six-months’ 
period. Taking this into consideration, 
the automobile insurance business ought 
to have increased wonderfully during 
that time.” 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
is expanding its traveling demonstra- 
tion and educational work by use of 
exhibits mounted on motor trucks. 








There 
agent 


SS 
a 4-40) 











King Tut-Ankh-Amen’s Golden Chariot 


is still in running order after 3,200 years—but it was protected 
within the sealed walls of his hidden tomb. 
modern “Gasoline Chariots,” in the United States today, how- 
ever, are exposed to hazards of every kind and require complete 
insurance protection. 


are enough “preferred” Automobile risks to offer every 
a liberal and steady income. Let us help you to get your 
share. You may rest assured that you will have all assistance 
and co-operation when placing your business with 


THE 


LONDON ASSURANCE 


CORPORATION 


United States Branch 


Automobile Department 
84 William Street 


The 11,000,000 


New York 
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Commercial Motor Vehicle Insurance 


By WALTER F. BEYER, Home Insurance Co. 


When one considers the present day 


importance of the commercial motor 
vehicle as a private and common car- 
rier and the possible scope of their 
operations, it is hard to realize that 
this eminent position has been gained 
in so short a period as the last ten 
years. Some of us who have been 
associated with 
of the 


motor car have been inclined to rele- 


more or less closely 
the insurance requirements 
gate the commercial machine to a po- 
sition of far less importance in the in- 
surance field than it warrented, and we 
have failed to fully grasp the insur- 
ance opportunity presented by the 
commercial truck development. 
Naturally, the 


cars which are in the greater propor- 


pleasure type of 


tion so far as number of machines 


and individual ownerships are con- 
cerned, presented 2 field which needed 
attention and with practically every 
insurance prospect a pleasure car 
owner we have cultivated this portion 
of the field more extensively than that 
of the motor truck. This situation is 
still true in many cases and, asa re- 
sult, the agent who is devoting his 
efforts to the insurance of the com- 
mercial truck has a field less trodden 
and one of very far reaching possi- 
bilities. 


Definition of Commercial Automobile 


In considering the question of com- 
mercial motor vehicles, it would be 
well to refer to the current definitions 
of the tyne. In our fire and theft 
Advisory Rules we find the “commer- 
cial automobile” defined as automo- 
biles permanently fitted with bodies 
of truck or commercial types, buses, 
patrol wagons and other automobiles 
not specially described. Whereas in 
our collision and property damage 
rules we find the “commercial automo- 
bile” is any automobile of the truck or 
delivery type (or any automobile con- 
verted into this type) that is used for 
transportation or delivery of goods or 
merchandise, and for other business 
uses, including the occasional pleasure 
for the named assured’s family but 
not for the carrying of passengers for 
a consideration or demonstrating or 
testing. 

In soliciting insurance on a commer- 
cial truck, one has the advantage of 
working on a subject matter that is 
very much of a necessity as far as 
vour client’s business is concerned. 
Here we find a feature which makes 
the requirements and beliefs in all 
forms of motor car insurance practi- 
cally universal which is not true of the 
insurance on pleasure type cars. A 
business man, owner and operator of 
trucks, cannot afford to be without ade- 
quate protection on his commercial 
cars. The only problem. and one which 
he must rely upon his insurance agent 
to present the proper solution of, is 
the amount and form of coverage he 
should carry to adequately protect him 
from the hazards involved. 

Relative Importance of Hazards 

So far as the relative importance to 
the assured of coverage is concerned, 
as regards the various hazards to 





«which the commercial truck is sub- 
jected, it is the opinion of the writer 
that they should be arranged as fol- 
lows: 

1. Publie Liability. 

2. Fire and Transportation. 
3. Property Damage. 
4. Theft. 


5. Collision 


Damage Sustained. 
The reason for this arrangement I 
believe will be clear. We find the pub- 
lie liability protection of paramount 
importance because of its far-reaching 
hazard. The truck owner is operating, 
as a rule, a more or less unwieldv 
machine over all kinds of roads -and 
territories and usually the machine is 
being operated by employees entirely 
without the direct observation or con- 
trol of the owner. We have only to 
pick up our daily papers and observe 


the front pave stories covering the 
death or bodily injuries caused by 
motor vehicles. The resultant loss 


suits of these accidents are awarding 
larger settlements every day to the 
claimant, and the truck owner who al- 
lows his mach'ne to be operated with- 
out adequate coverage avainst public 
liability claims can expect to face 
bankruptcy and ruin at any time as a 
result. 

The fire and transportation hazards 
we place second on the list because 
this again is a matter over which the 
owner has little control. The storave 
conditions of the motor truck are far 
less desirable so far as the distribution 
of the hazard is concerned than that 
of the pleasure type of car, and from 
the fire insurance standpoint this pre- 
sents a hazard. In the larger cities 
particularly, we find the trucks large- 
ly congested in garages which special- 
ize in this class of trade, and a rela- 
tively large number of motor trucks 
have been destroved by fires occurring 
in these storage locations. Again the 
motor truck, as a necessity to pav an 
increment on the investment involved, 
must operate every possible moment. 
The temptation of the owner and the 
operator therefore is to procrastinate 
over necessary repairs which may re- 
sult disastrously in self ignition fire 
losses. To the average truck owner, 
a fire means a serious loss of revenue 
during the period in which the truck 
is being repaired, and this—coupled 
with the cost of repairs—-ecan only be 
taken care of by adequate fire cover- 
age. 

Property Damage 

Property damage insurance, covering 
as it does the damage to the property 
of others, presents similar hazards and 
resultant problems as occurring in 
connection with the public liability. 
Although the amount involved is apt 
to be very much smaller, nevertheless 
the possibility of more _ prevalent 
claims makes the carrying of this form 
of insurance relatively important. Lay- 
ing aside the amount of money which 
might be involved in a_ property 
damage claim, a material benefit is 
found in the advantage to the assured 
of being able to turn over the details 
of the loss settlement to an insurance 
company’s experienced adjusting staff. 
The annoyance saved even in the case 
of small claims many times repays the 
assured for the premium involved. 

The theft hazard is far less acute 
in the case of the automobile truck 
than in the pleasure car, nevertheless 
it is not entirely absent and particu- 
larly in the case of the more congested 
communities, the truck owner cannot 


afford to be without this coverage. 
Naturally the cost of theft insurance 
is very small and for that reason the 
majority of owners will include it in 
their demands. 


Collision Insurance 

Collision insurance or the coverage 
of the damage sustained to the truck 
insured as a result of an accidental 
collision has been mentioned last, not 
because accidents are less frequent or 
less important, but because this is a 
hazard over which an owner or oper- 
ator has greater control than any 
other. When the mechanical construc- 
tion and make un of the average com- 
mercial vehicle is taken into consid- 
eration together with the sneed with 
which it is usually operated and its 


formidable appearance, an accidental 
collision usvally means a= major:ty 
damage to the other fellow. The nu- 


merous scratches, fender damages and 
other small accidents which are so 
often encountered in the case of the 
pleasure type of car are almost elim- 
inated as far as the truck is concerned, 
With this point before us we can wel! 
consider the relative merits of the 
three forms of collision coverage 
the full coverage, the $50 deductible 
or the $100 deductible form—so far 
as a truck owner is concerned. When 
one analyzes the larve difference in 
the premium cost which exists be- 
tween the full coverawe and the de- 
ductible forms it would seem logical 
to push the sale of the deductible 
forms. This coverage would adequate- 
ly cove with all losses of any moment 
and the premium savine would leave a 
substantial reserve to take care of 
several small accidents. It would 
seem reasonable, therefore, if any form 
of insurance were to be omitted, that 
the collision feature should he first. 

In addition to the individual truck 
owner, the so-called fleet operator 
presents a very opportune insurance 
field. Even at this time the averare 
insurance agent has not made a suffi- 
cient study of the fleet insurance prin- 
ciples to derive the most benefits from 
the class. 

Fleets 


In considering the insurance of a 
fleet of automobiles under single own- 
ership, so far as the fleet rate pro- 
mulgation is concerned, this includes 
not only the vehicles of the “commer- 
cial tvpe automobile” as defined above 
but also of the “marked private pas- 
senger type,” which is an automobile 
of the private passenger tyne used for 
business purposes with the owner’s 
name or advertisement printed dis- 
tinctly on both sides of each car. A 
fleet of automobiles of these two class- 
es would be eligible for a fleet rating 
providing—first, there are ten or more 
automobiles regardless of the total ori- 
ginal cost or—second, if there are 
nine or less automobiles provided their 
total original cost amounts to $15,000. 

The promulgation of a fleet rate in 
connection with a group of vehicles 
coming under the above classes may 
mean, under favorable circumstances, 
in the majority of the states of the 
Union a material premium saving and 
naturally the agent who first presents 
these facts to the truck owner has the 


advantage over his competitor. The 
insurance companies provide special 
fleet application blanks which ena- 


ble an agent to procure a definite order 
from the truck owner for the fleet rate 
promulgation and. in addition enumer- 
ates the individual car make up of the 
fleet and supplies to the carrier the 
information as regards a repair shop 


equipment, maintained and _ operated 
by the assured, the fire extinguisher or 
locking device equipment and_ also 
gives a summary of the past vear’s 
experience so far as the hazards in- 


volved are concerned. The general 
principles involved in fleet rating 
make it possible for the insurance 


carrier to estimate a credit for a pro- 
perly maintained repair shop in con- 


nection with the fleet and the decrease 


in hazards involved through such fea- 
tures as improved storage locations, 
fire extingzuisher and locking device 
equipment and conspicuous _ trade 
marks of the owner painted on the 
private passenger type machines. The 
distinctive advantage of placing all of 
an assured’s motor equipment under a 
single fleet policy will appeal to every 
agent as it eliminates the possibility 
of the assured dividing his automobile 
insurance. This is assured, not only 
on the original equipment for which 
the fleet rate is provided, but also 
takes care of the additional equipment 
acquired during the policy period—as 
these cars can be covered under the 
contract on a pro rata basis at the 
original rates. 

Closely allied to the insurance on 
commercial motor vehicles is the de- 
mand for insurance coverage on mer- 
chandise transported on the _ trucks. 
This is an important field of insurance 
the surface of which has hardly been 
seratched, and the live producer would 
do well to investigate its possibilities, 
For the benefit of the agents who 
would be interested in receiving in- 
formation relative to this class of 
coverage, inquiries should be made to 
the marine departments of their com- 
panies as the majority of carriers 
offering facilities of coverage against 
this hazard handle this branch through 
that channel. 





The “No Amount” Policy 


An underwriter in the West advises 
The Eastern Underwriter: 

“As you know, we have advocated 
the use of the ‘No Amount’ policy for 
some time. The arguments which have 
appeared against this form of policy 
apparently are written by persons with 
only a _ superficial knowledge of the 
contract. The underwriting of the au- 
tomobile business at the present time 
is based almost entirely upon trying 
to get the correct rate and a reasonable 
amount of insurance. The ‘No Amount’ 
policy takes care of those two points 
and enables the examiner to do some 
real underwriting on the assured. 
There is nothing to fear in the matter 
of loss adjustments on this form of 
policy. Any company that has had a 
large experience in handling farm 
Tosses, such as we have had, knows 
very well that values can be deter 
mined at the time of the loss. All live 
stock losses are settled in this way, 
and, as a matter of fact, when you set 
tle a loss on household goods you are 
faced with the same proposition. You 
must arrive at the value of the various 
articles because you have a_ blanket 
amount on the whole contents, not 4 


specific amount on each item as you do 
in the case of an automobile. 
“Byventually, the conference must 


confine itself to the large cities if it 
follows the present system of rating, 
and the small city business will more 
and more get away from the confer 
ence companies and be written else- 
where. It is an old saying, ‘You can 
lead a horse to water but you cannot 
make him drink,’ and that is exactly 
the situation as regards conference 
rates in small towns,” 


Apr’ 
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(CONCENTRATION 


INCOANMS 


XALTATION 


By Chauncey S. S. Miller, Advertising Manager, North British & 


Mercantile 


Curious to know how many different 
kinds of coverage outside ef life insur- 
ance an agent has to sell, a friend of 
mine went up and down Wiiliam street 
for two hours and in that time aciu- 
ally found 144 different coverages. 
Probably if he had kept on goiny he 
might have discovered a number of 
others. So-called trick insurance, which 
insures against 
included. 


even toothache or 
twins, was not 

The possession of such rich opportu- 
nities has its advantages and its dis- 
advantages. In no other business can 
« man start out with such an amazing 
equipment—his stock of trade handed 
over to his keeping, without a dojlar to 
be paid thereon until it has transferred 
something to some one else; in this 
case liability. Simply marvelous. A 
man decides to become a merchant. 
Presto, a dazzling stock is handed to 
him. All he has to do is to sell it. 

Making the Most of Opportunities 

And that is the catch. The advan- 
tages of the situation have had their 
brief comment. Now for the disad- 
vantages. 

It is one thing to own Tiffany’s; it 
is another to run it. So too, the five 
and ten cent store needs clerks. The 
insurance agent cannot sell every- 
thing; he hasn’t the organization to 
do it. To see that everyone in town 
is written adequately in everything 
for which he should be written would 
require an organization that would 
kill itself with overhead and couldn’t 
be gotten together under one roof 
anyway. qf | 

But he can sell a good many lines. 
And it is up to him to decide which 
shall be his favorites, and this decision 
must be made through concentration. 


Concentration means exaltation—that 
is eventual success. Concentration, 


however, does not mean riding on a 
single track and no other. One can 
concentrate upon several things be- 
cause it is not possible to concentrate 
forever upon one thing. Concentration 
Means steering your resources through 
a few channels’ instead of sailing them 
on different crafts on a thousand seas. 

This leads us back to the agent with 
everything to sell and limited time 
and staff. He has decided upon which 
lines he will concentrate. Maybe it is 
Use and occupancy for the writing of 
Which he has an aptitude or rents or 
sprinkler leakage or hail. All good 
lines, some of which can be written 


with little competition; and he should 
keep his eye upon them. But one line 
which will appeal to him very much 
because it is with him on every hand 
is automobi'e insurance. 

Now, if there is any line in insur- 
ance where it is worth concentration 
it is automobile insurance. Every 
agent in the world solicits it, but how? 
Every agent sells it, but how? Every 
agent would like to sell more of it, 
but how? 

Where Brain Work is Necessary 

In my opinion automobile insurance 
is not a line which can be sold satis- 
factorily by hunches, instinct and hit 
or miss soliciting. It requires close at- 
tention, reaching far back into a study 
of prospects. There are more automo- 
bile insurance prospects who have not 
been reached by anyone than any 
other kind of prospect. Virgin field. 
It would pay an agent to sit in thought 
for a week during his dullest season 
and figure out where the automobile 
prospects come from and why _ not 
more of them are reached. The tele- 
phone book is only a telephone book 
to most people; it is a gold mine to 
others. The social column in the news- 
paper is stupid reading for some peo- 
ple; but invaluable to others. There is 
plenty of matter printed every day 
which means that automobile insur- 
ance protection is wanted, if one can 
read between the lines. It is necessary 
to know how to read the newspapers. 

Having learned where the automo- 
bile prospects are the agent must 
know how to find as many of them as 
quickly as possible, and as his investi- 
gation facilities are necessarily limit- 
ed the newspaper is available for hele. 
Why not advertise to extend his list of 
prospects? The mere fact that he sells 
automobile insurance should be known 
in as wide a circle as possible. Even if 
he belongs to all the country clubs and 
lodges and societies in town there is a 
limit to acquaintance that can be 
formed in this mamner. Lots of auto- 
mobile owners belong to social organ 
izations, but more of them do _ not. 
The universality of automobile owner- 
ship is amazing and while not every 
one who owns a car can afford such a 
luxury the owner must be protected 
by insurance. The plumber that the 
agent doesn’t know may have $10,006 
in the bank and run a $2,500 car. All 
of these automobile owners are reached 
by the newspapers, and therefore, an 





important part of the agent’s concen. 
tration should be on his daily news- 
paper advertising. 
The Model Ad 

An advertisement should tell a 
story, and not a long-winded one at 
that. The ad should be dignified, but 
not dull; snappy, but not impertinent; 
thought-provoking but not obvious. 
The bizarre, the freakish, the bargain 
lure should be avoided. People do not 
read the advertising columns to be 
shocked; they find all the thrills and 
emotions they want in the reading 
columns. The public buys where it has 
confidence; goes to the agent who 
gives the impression that he can pro- 
tect its interests. An ad with an 
illustration is better than one without. 
An ad without an illustration is bet- 
ter than none at all. If you are not 
advertising some other fellow is; and 
why permit him to reap all the pres- 
tige ? 

I believe that the coupon idea is a 
good one in a daily paper ad and at the 
bottom of each I would suggest some- 


thing like this: “How little will it cost 
me to insure my car? It is a - 7“ 


Here are a few ideas for advertise- 
ments: 

You wouldn’t leave your watch in the 
road, but your car is just as valuable. 

In New York State the Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Investigation shows these fig- 
ures: 1920 cars stolen, 7,005; 1921, 
9,995; 1922, 10,754. 

Every day, in every way, the condi- 
tion is worse and worse and worse. 

Let us do your worrying for you. 

“Lots of insurance (like the parson’s 
egg) is good in spots.” 

We _ specialize in automobile fire, 
theft, collision and property damage in- 
surance in a good company, whose con- 
tracts are good all over, all the time. 

Be sure, Insure. 

Be safe, Not sorry. 

You believe in signs: 

Danger! 
Sharp curve ahead. 
You watch the road. 
But 

Do you know that 80,000 
stolen every year? 

Do you know that more and more fires 
are burning up cars in barns, garages, 
filling stations, and on the road? 

Do you know that the property dam- 
age and collision losses (often due to 
somebody else’s carelessness, not yours) 
amount to millions of dollars? 


cars are 


Last Year 
The automobile industry passed all 
others and now ranks first in dollar 
values of 1922 production in the United 
States. 
The demand for cars has by no means 


reached its peak. 
tion will exceed 
trucks. 

The fire, theft, collision and property 
damage losses for 1921 (the last avail- 
able figures) amounted to nearly $120,- 
000,000. Last year the losses were heav- 
ier. The New York State Bureau of 
Municipal Investigation declares the 
percentage of stolen cars not recovered 
is the largest on record. The same 
“bad luck” exists everywhere. 


This year’s produc- 
3,000,000 cars and 


10 out of every 100 
Auto Suggestion: 
“Health” Statistics. 

One car in every hundred burns; two 
are stolen; three cause property dam- 
age; four have collision losses. 

But 

You should worry. 

We specialize in protecting you against 
just these sort of troubles. 


“Life’s a lottery,” 
said a wise man 
and 
Automobile numbers 
Complicate Life’s Lottery. 
Every year 
more and more vehicles 
more and more mishaps 
more and more cars burned 
more and more wrecked 
more and more stolen 
make 
more and more car owners 
Insure. 


Mutual Goes Bust 


Mutual automobile insurance compa- 
nies in New York do not seem to have 
happy experiences. The latest to go 
under is the Standard Automobile Mut- 
ual Casualty Company, of 81 Fulton 
Street, New York, now in the posses- 
sion of Superintendent Stoddard, un- 
der an order signed by Judge O’ Malley, 
sitting in Special Term Part 1, Sup- 
reme Court. 

The Standard Automobile Mutual 
Casualty Company was organized under 
Article 10-B of the New York Insurance 
Law which permits a thousand owners 
of automobiles to organize a mutual 
company. It commenced business on 
March 2, 1921. 

The company was examined as of 
February 28, by Charles E. Clapham, 
an examiner of the Insurance Depart- 
ment. His report shows that the com- 
pany is insolvent to the extent of $117,- 
616.32 and that the rates adopted by it 
have not been adequate to meet the ex- 
cessive loss experienced in the metro- 
politan district, 

A previous examination of the com- 
pany was made as of April 30, 1922, 
and a deficit of $67,726.55 existed at 
that time. Pursuant to law, the Super- 
intendent of Insurance directed the 
company to present to him for approval 
a plan of assessment to cover the de- 
ficit. In accordance with this order 
the company levied an assessment in 
September, 1922, for $84,658.19, upon 
the policyholders of the year 1921. 
The report shows that the collection of 
this assessment has been slow, diffi- 
cult and expensive and that only $33,- 
251.46 has been collected. 

Clarence C. Fowler, Chief of the Liq- 
uidation Bureau of the Insurance De- 
partment, who has been appointed by 
Superintendent Stoddard as a Special 
Deputy Superintendent of Insurance to 
liquidate the business of the company, 
said “The company has less than nine 
hundred policies in force, and that the 
amount of the deficit indicates that the 
policyholders who are also members of 
the company will be assessed for the 
maximum amount provided for in the 
law which is twice the amount of and 
in addition to the annual premiums 
written in the policy.” The directors 
of the company on being apprised of 
the result of the examination made by 
the Insurance Department resolved not 
to oppose the liquidation of the com- 
pany, 


i 
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The Courts and the Auerbac 


A decision which will probably excite 
more interest in automobile casualty 
circles than any rendered for a long 
time has just been handed down by the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court 
in the Second Department upon an ap: 
peal from an order of the Special Term, 
Kings County, which dismissed the com 
plaint of an insured who brought an ac 
tion against the insurance company for 
the difference between the amount he 
was compelled to pay in an action 
brought against him for personal injur- 
ies caused by his automobile, and the 
amount for which he would have been 
able to settle the had the insur- 
ance company accepted the offer of set- 
tlement, instead of insisting upon a 
trial. 

The Appellate Division reversed the 
Special Term and its decision holds that 
an insurance company issuing a public 
liability policy is bound to exercise good 
faith in determining whether the claim 
of a person injured by an insured’s au- 
tomobile should be compromised and 
settled or whether the claim should be 
contested in court. 

What the Court Held 

The court held that where all the 
facts and circumstances show that it is 
reasonably certain that the claim can 
be settled for a lesser amount than the 
injured person would recover upon a 
trial, the insurance company is bound 
fairly and honestly to exercise its judg- 
ment and discretion in determining up 
on the settlement of a claim, regardless 
of whether or not the amount of the 
settlement exceeds the company’s lia- 
bility under its policy, and in such case 
the company is required to pay up to 
the face amount of the policy and may 
not require the insured to contribute 
anything more than the excess over the 
company’s liability as a condition to the 


case 


company consenting to such a _ settle 
ment. 
Insured Hurt While Touring in 


Massachusetts 

The facts are that one Auerbach had 
obtained from a casualty company a 
public liability policy whereby the in- 
surance company agreed to indemnify 
him against liability imposed by law for 
damages on account of bodily injuries, 
including death, accidently suffered by 
third persons, as the result of the op- 
eration of his automobile, with a limi- 
tation of liability of $5,000 for one per- 
son and a $10,000 limit. While the pol- 
icy was in force the assured was tour- 
ing in Massachusetts and his automo- 
bile struck and very seriously injured a 
woman, who thereafter brought an ac- 
tion for $40,000 damages; in addition to 
which her husband sued for $10,000 
damages for loss of her services inci- 
dent to said accident, in both of which 
actions Auerbach was named as_ de- 
fendant. 

The insured complied with all of the 
provisions of the policy, such as notify- 
ing the company, turning over court 
papers, ete., and made a full and com- 
plete statement of the facts to the in- 
surance company and to its attorney 
and rendered all assistance in his power 
to enable the company to prepare its 
defense to the actions. : 

Was Violating Speed Law 

The insured admitted to the company 
that at the time of the accident he was 
violating the law of Massachusetts as 
to the speed at which automobiles 
should be driven, and claims that the 
company knew that several witnesses 
would testify that the automobile was 
traveling at an excessive rate of speed, 
out of its proper path in the road, and 
that it struck the woman after she had 
reached a point several feet beyond the 
limits of the highway and at a point 
where she had a perfect right -to be and 
the automobile had no right. There is 





By William Otis Badger, Jr. 


no question but that the woman was 
Very seriously injured. 

During the time that the investiga- 
tion was in progress the insured notified 
the company that it would be possible 
to settle the entire claim for $6,500 and 
signified his willingness to pay the sum 
of $1,500, the difference between the 
company’s liability and the amount for 
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which the claim might have then been 
settled. The insurance company’s rep- 
resentatives told the insured that the 
offer to settle the claims for $6,500 was 
a very good one and ought to be ac- 
cepted, inasmuch as the injuries were 
very much more serious than at first 
thought; but it also stated that the 
company would not pay the amount of 
its policy liability toward such a settle 
ment, but would only contribute $3,500 
thereof and required that the insured 
pay the balance of $3,000. This the in 
sured refused to do, the idea of settling 
the case was abandoned and the action 
came on for trial, resulting in a judg- 
ment in favor of the injured woman and 
her husband for $20,500. Upon the trial 
the insurance company interposed no 
defense but submitted the case to the 
jury solely upon the plaintiff’s evidence 
concerning the happening of the acci- 
dent and the extent of the injuries. This 
judgment was aflirmed upon appeal and 
the insured was compelled to pay $15,- 
500 over and above the $5,000 contrib- 
uted by the company. 
Brought Action for Difference 

The insured thereupon brought an ac- 
tion against the insurance company for 
the difference between the $1,500, the 
amount he would have had to pay had 
the settlement been made, and $15,500, 
the amount he was compelled to pay 
under the judgment, claiming that the 
company’s refusal to settle the claims 
for $6,500 was in bad faith, unjustified, 
negligent and a disregard of its duty 
toward the insured. 

The insurance company claims that 
the insistence of the insured that ti pay 
the full amount of its policy liability 
toward the proposed settlement was un- 
reasonable, that amount being all it 
would be compelled to pay in any event. 
It claims that under the circumstances 
it had a right to consider the possibility 
of the injured person not living until the 
time of the trial (in which case the 
action would abate), or that it might 
not be possible to obtain her testimony 
or that of her witnesses, or that such 
testimony could be broken down on 
cross-examination, or whether or not a 
jury would believe the witnesses as to 


the way in which the accident happened 
or the extent of the injuries. It claims 
that under its contract it had a right 
to elect whether or not to settle the 
claim, and that, although it acted in 
good faith, where one has a contract 
right, his good or bad faith in exercising 
that right is immaterial and cannot be 
questioned. 
Dismissed by Justice Kapper 

After the action was started the in- 
surance company made a motion for 
judgment dismissing the complaint upon 
the ground that the plaintiff had no 
sause of action against the company. 
Justice Kapper, who heard the motion 
at Special Term, in a very well consid- 
ered opinion, decided in favor of the in- 
surance company and dismissed the 
complaint. He held that bad faith rests 
upon the violation of a duty, but that 
the insurance Company owes no duty to 
its insured to indulge in speculation 
upon the possible outcome of a law suit 
if tried and that its only obligation is 
against “loss from liability imposed by 
law.” He said that under the terms of 
the policy, which is the usual form of 
public liability policy, the company 
agrees to defend the action unless it 
elects to settle, and that the duty to de- 
fend is absolute, but that the right to 
compromise or settle is optional and 
that the courts may not convert an op- 
tional right into a compulsory duty. 

He holds that the insurance company 
had an absolute right to try this case 
and have the liability determined in a 
court of justice and that its insistence 
upon this contract right cannot be con- 
strued to be bad faith. 

Justice Kapper said in part: 


“The probability of a judgment for $20,000 
was as apparent to the imsured as it was to 
the insurer and, that being so, the insured 
was in no position to insist that the insures 
should pay 100% of its possible liability whilst 
the insured should pay only 10%. What = the 


insurer offered to do was to pay 70% of. its 
liability, leaving it to the assured to pay but 
20% of his liability, assuming a recovery of 
$20,000 to have been foreseen. In the light 
of common experience based upon the uncer 
tainties of litigation, the insurer may have viewed 
the case from such angles as the possibility of 


the action abating or a smaller verdict being 
rendered than the amount of its policy. In 
any event, whatever the circumstances’ may 


warranted as a matter of good 
the legal right to refuse to pay the 
its policy by way of setthkement was reserved 
by the insurer, and bad faith, upon which a 
cause of actiof' can be predicated, may not be 
claimed from its refusal to contribute over $3,500 
towards a settlement, for such refusal was noth 
ing more than an insistence upon the exercise 
of a contractual right which the terms of the 
policy plainly conferred. 

He then dismissed the complaint on 
the ground that the insured had no 
cause of action, which decision brought 
up this appeal. The Appellate Division, 
by a divided court, reversed Justice 
Kapper and sent the case back to the 
Supreme Court to be tried upon the 
merits. 

Justice Young’s Opinion 

Justice Young wrote the opinion for 
the Appellate Division, in which he says 
in part: 

“By it (the 
indemnify the 
by law for damages on account of bodily in 
juries caused by the (insured’s) automobile. 
Indemnity for such damage is the controlling 
purpese of the contract between the parties. 
Every other restriction and limitation is merely 
incidental thereto and must be read in the light 
of that purpose and must be construed in ac 
cordance with the true nature of the contract. 
Any interpretation which results in the destruc 
tion of its character as an insurance contract 
should be rejected. ° * The company 
agrees as a part of the insurance contract that 
it will at its own cost investigate all accidents 
and defend all suits of which it is given the 
required notice, unless it shall elect to settle 
the claim or suit. The reason for this pro 
vision is plainly that it may control the sit 
uation and prevent the recovery of collusive 
claims and judgments which might result in a 
greater liability than the facts warranted, Clear 
ly this is a mere incident of the main contract 
for the company’s benefit and cannot there 
fore change a contract to insure to one merely 
to defend. 

“The provisions permitting the company’s elec 
tion to settle and prohibiting settlements by 
the assured, unless authorized by the company, 


business, 
limit of 


policy) the 


company 
assured 


from liability 


agrees to 
imposed 


h Case 


are likewise incidental benefits to it in 
to prevent collusive settlements 
assured and the injured party. 


order 
between the 


“Viewing these incidental limitations, restric. 
tions and provisions of the contract in the light 
of their real purpose and the apparent reason 
for their presence in the contract, it seems 
to me apparent that they are not to be treated 


and construed as though they constituted the 
entire contract, because if so construed, they 
destroy the contract as one of insurance. 


“As these provisions are inserted in the policy 
for the company’s benefit and protection against 
unjust and collusive claims, they are to be used 
for that purpose and not to coerce the assured 
into an agreement to release the company from 
a part of its liability. In other words, while 
they give the company the right to exercise its 
judgment and discretion as to when and in what 
manner a claim shall be settled, its determina- 
tion must be the result of such judgment delib- 
erately exercised in good faith to effect the pur- 
pose of the insurance contract in the interests 
of the assured as well as of itself, and not an 
arbitrary determination to reject a settlement ad 
vantageous to the assured unless it is relieved of 
a portion of its liability. Such an = arbitrary 
determination in no way effectuates the purpose 
of the policy. On the contrary, it is a mere 
attempt by the company to escape partial liability 
thereunder. 

“The complaint specifically alleges that the 
defendant insurance company knew of the seri 
ousness of the injury and had advised the plain- 
tiff that the offer of settlement for $6,500 was a 
good one and ought to be accepted, and further 
wrote the assured that the injuries were very 
severe and that the action should be settled if 
possible, and expressed the opinion that it could 
not be settled anywhere near the amount of the 
insurance carried by the company, yet when the 
advantageous offer was presented to the company 
and the plaintiff offered to pay the amount re- 
quired above the insurance, the company refused 
to pay the amount covered by its policy and 
attempted to coerce the assured into paying 
part of it, and so settlement was prevented, 

“Assuming, as we must, the truth of the facts 
alleged in the complaint, it seems to me that a 
cause of action is stated. In my opinion this 
was a clear violation of the defendant’s implied 
obligation of good faith and fair dealing.” 

Distinguished From McAleenan Case 

Justice Young distinguishes the case 
at bar from the case of McAleenan y. 
Massachusetts Bonding & Ins. Co. de- 
cided several years ago, in which the 
insured brought a similar action against 
the company, but in which the facts 
were that the injured party had offered 
to settle the claim for a certain amount, 
which offer the company rejected. 
Thereafter the injured person agreed to 
accept from the assured the difference 
between the agreed sum and the amount 
for which the company was liable, with 
the understanding that the case should 
go to trial and if a judgment were ren- 
dered for a larger sum than the insur- 
ance company’s liability under the pol- 
icy, such judgment would be reduced to 
the policy limit. The insurance com- 
pany declined to permit such an ar- 
rangement to be entered into between 
the insured and the injured person and 
the plan was not consummated. A very 
large judgment was rendered, the in- 
sured compelled to pay the difference 
between the policy limit and the judg- 
ment, and the insured thereupon brought 
an action against the company for the 
difference between the amount he was 
compelled to pay and the amount for 
which he could have settled with the in- 
jured party. The court dismissed that 
complaint and held that it was imma- 
terial whether the insurance company 
granted or withheld its consent to such 
a settlement, or whether it acted in 
either good or bad faith, for the insured 
had a right to protect himself against 
such an excess of liability without con- 
sulting the defendant. Justice Young 
states that the decision in that case 15 
not controlling here, no such offer hav- 
ing been made. ; 

A very peculiar situation exists in the 
case under consideration; the Appellate 
Division divided three to two, two of the 
Justices concurring with Justice Youngs 
and two of the Justices dissenting upon 
the opinion of Justice Kapper in the 
court below. Since that time Justice 
Kapper has been elevated to the Appel- 
late Division so that we have a situa: 
tion where six of the Justices of the 
Appellate Division, as now constituted, 

(Continued on page 18) 
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A Page from a Claim Adjuster’s Book 





By Luman K. Babcock, Secretary Casualty Claim Division, Aetna Life 











When the automobile was a luxury 
instead of a near necessity, there was a 
bitter and widespread prejudice against 
With utter 


disregard of those who could not afford 


the machine and its owner. 


this kind of luxury it went noisily and 


dustily through village street and over 
country highway, destroying the road- 
bed and driving children from the 


street, frightening old Dobbin into the 
ditch and leaving an odorous trail and a 
deal of popular resentment in its wake. 

A wider distribution of the motor 
vehicle and a growing realization that 
it is a necessity for the many instead of 
a luxury for the naturally 
tended to lessen the prejudice which a 


few, have 
decade and a half ago was most general. 
Of late the “sport model,” both in ma- 
with 
crease in reckless driving and a result- 


chines and drivers, startling in- 


ing and corresponding increase in seri 
yus and fatal injuries, properly and di- 
rectly charged to the operation of auto 
retarded this improve 


mobiles, have 


ment in public sentiment. In fact there 
that 


through the 


is abundant evidence the gain in 


public approval more uni- 


versal use of the automobile has been 
fully offset by the rapid spread of the 
with its 
victiins, maimed and dead. 

Back Where We Were 20 Years Ago 


were 


speed mania growing list of 


Today we are back where we 
The cautious 
with 
the careless operator the reputation of 
rights and wel- 


walking or 


nearly twenty years ago. 
automobile driver shares equally 


disregard for popular 
with which the 
horse-drawn public 

tially all automobile 
trians who have daily or more frequent- 
the 
horn cultivate an ingrowing distaste and 
hatred for the author of the honk. They 
appreciate the small boy’s explanation 


fare great 


associates impar- 
drivers. Pedes 


ly to leap for life at the honk of 


to the Sunday School teacher of the dif- 
ference between the quick and the dead 
as the difference between those who see 
the automobile or hear the horn, and 
those who do not. The non-auto-owning 
who is_ still numerous 
determine public opinion, 
blames the auto-owning citizen for the 


pedestrian, 
enough to 


necessity of being “quick” as he does 
for for the fatal alternative. 

This prejudice, wide spread and well 
merited, a hazard which un- 
derwriting. agencies have to 
and provide for when fixing automobile 
insurance rates, and it is an important 
element, entering permanently into 
claim adjustments, and therefore one 
which affects in considerable measure 
the loss experience on this line of busi- 
Thus one of the first things an 
adjuster has to iearn is that automobile 
claims should not always be considered, 
nor be settled, solely on merit. 

First Experiences in Adjusting 

My first experience in adjusting 

claims was when, fresh from law school, 


develops 
consider 


ness. 


I became the entire claim force and 


took charge for one of the leading in 
surance companies of its branch oflice 
in a populous Mid-western city. With 


no previous training | had only a the- 


oretical knowledge of claim adjusting. 


I had, however, an exalted opinion of 
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the law and its technicalities and a 
high regard for facts and merit as ele- 
ments in any case and as determining 


factors in the adjustment of a claim. 


My third client with the first 
claim came within the first week of my 
administration. He was a young 
of about twenty-five years, presenting a 
claim against a well known and _ pros- 
perous contracting firm for which my 
company carried liability insurance. 
The claimant charged that on his way 
to work one morning he was riding his 
bicycle along the sidewalk when he col- 
lided with an automobile of the con- 
tracting firm as it came out of the drive- 
way and crossed the sidewalk into the 
city street. Previous investigation of 
this accident, which had been promptly 
reported, had prepared me for the call 
and the claim. I questioned the claim- 
ant closely and forced the admission 
that he was traveling on the wrong side 
of the street and that he ran into the 
automobile—colliding with the running 
board. 


real 


man 


Claimant contended that the collision 
had broken the front wheel and fork of 
his bicycle and had thrown him to the 
sidewalk bruising his right knee. In 
proof of his property damage he exhib- 
ited a repair bill for $15 and evidenced 
his personal injury by a marked limp in 
his walk. He very charitably offered to 
disregard his injury and settle his claim 
for $15. I judge the matter might have 


less, but I de 
clined to consider the claim, explaining 
to the claimant that he had been violat 
ing the city ordinances by riding on the 


been compromised for 


sidewalk and on the wrong side of the 
I directed his attention to the 
very important fact that he had run into 
the automobile instead of the automo- 
bile running into him. I pointed out 
that the assured had been where he had 
a right to be and that he, the claimant, 
had not. 


street. 


| suggested that had the ma- 
chine been damaged by the collision we 
might demanded and expected 
damages from him, but that under the 
circumstances we would make no claim 
nor would 


have 


we pay one. 
Encounters Lawyer For Assured 
Being well pleased at having consid 
ered and decided my first real case pure- 
ly on its merit | was not disturbed when 
the claimant out of the office 
secure an 


hobbled 


promising to attorney and 
“show” me. 


He did 
long 


both. He employed a high 
established law firm, who 
filed suit for $10,000 for per. 
injury. Certain that there was 
no merit in the case I retused to com- 
promise, and in due course it came on 
for trial before a jury of ten farmers, 
a barber and a contractor. 


class, 
promptly 


sonal 


The plaintiff, accompanied by his wife 
and little child, limped into the court 
room and limped in due course into the 
witness chair, but he limped not once in 
his testimony. He was a boiler maker 
by trade and was obliged in the per- 
formance of his duties to be able to fold 
himself up inside boilers. His knee was 
“made permanently stiff by injuries in- 
flicted by a high-powered, death-dealing 
machine, which by an agent of the de- 
fendant negligent manner 
driven upon and along the street at an 
excessive speed, as a result of which it 
sprang snarling upon and against this 
plaintiff with great force and violence, 
throwing him ruthlessly to the ground, 
brusing and lacerating his body, thus 
wholly and continuously disabling this 
plaintiff and causing him much pain and 
suffering and mental anguish, all with- 
out fault of the plaintiff.” Witness in- 
sisted he could no longer work at his 
trade for which he had long prepared. 
He was poor, as his personal appear- 


was in a 


ance, “built” according to specifications 
proposed by his eloquently 
testified. He had lost his position and 
so could not pay his rent, now past due, 
nor was he able to purchase clothes or 
food for his family. From the family 
seated at the attorneys’ table in front 
of and in view of the jury, suppressed 
sobs in keeping with schedule arranged 
by plaintiff's counsel. 

Out of very sympathy and for other 
reasons, I regretted not having paid the 
$15 originally demanded. Jury much 
depressed. 

On cross examination witness reluct- 


attorneys, 





wntly admitted being on the wrong side 
of street and on sidewalk, all in viola 
tion of law. Knew of driveway where 
accident occurred. Had frequently seen 
defendant’s autos and teams using this 
driveway, did not sound his bell as he 
approached this crossing. Excused and 
limped badly as he left witness stand, 
Testimony of Defendants 

Followed testimony of defendants— 
father and three sons—nattily dressed, 
well fed and prosperous appearing. 
Plenty of diamond rings and stick ping 
in evidence. Stage business and cos- 
tuming apparently and sadly overlooked 
by adjuster and by insurance attorneys, 
Evidence of the facts of the cause of 
action overshadowed by evidence of per- 
fect solvency and ability to pay dam- 
ages on part of defendants. Jury much 
happier now. 

Closing argument by counsel. Our 
attorney, of mature experience, skilled 
in the law and in the way of juries did 
our case and the defendant full justice. 
He spoke frankly to this jury made up 
of his neighbors and life-long acquaint- 
ances. He reviewed the evidence and in 
closing he emphasized plaintiff’s fatal 
admission of his failure to sound a 
warning as he approached the scene of 
the accident on his bicycle. Counsel 
that this failure constituted 
contributory negligence which under the 
law would prevent plaintiff’s recovery 
regardless of defendant’s 
Jury again depressed. 

Closing plea by venerable attorney 
for plaintiff. He too reviewed the evi- 
dence but to more apparent advantage 
of his client. Deferentially recalled his 
forty years association with his delight- 
ful personal defendant’s attor- 
ney. In general respected his interpre: 
tation and application of the law. Could 
not, however, accept in the present case 
his theory or conclusion of contributory 
negligence. Such a theory utterly un- 
thinkable. Jury greatly interested. 

Then the peroration—‘Why,” said the 
counsel with tears in his eyes and a hint 
o1 tears in his voice, “Gentlemen of the 
jury, if my colleague and esteemed 
friend of the opposition has properly 
applied the law of contributory negli- 
gence, if my client must go along the 
streets of this great city jingling his lit- 
tle bicycle bell to warn the driver of 
a two ton touring car that he may be 
run down by a bicycle, then, gentlemen, 
when you come to town with your but 
ter and eggs you will have to carry 
with you under the buggy seat a cow 
bell, so that as you approach the rail- 
road crossing you can sound a warning 
to the engineer of the transcontinental 
limited that he must and 
listen” lest he be bowled from the right 
of way by a farmer and his horse and 
shay. Jury happy, especially the farm- 
ers. 


insisted 


negligence. 


friend, 


“stop, look 


(Continued on page 21) 
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In Syracuse, where there are some of 
the best insurance agents in America, 
the agents have an organization called 
the Insurance Agents’ Club of Syracuse, 
which has been paying particular atten- 
tion to automobile insurance. The cut 
on this page is taken from one of its 
pieces of literature used at the time of 
the local automobile show. The club 
informed the public that while automo- 
bile insurance is universally accepted by 
the motoring public, it is not as well 
understood as it should be and it asked 
the public to consult it relative to forms 
of coverage, laws regarding drivers, 


Syracuse Agents on the Job 


covered and feel that this information 
was of great benefit to the club and to 
others who had made inquiry of the 
agents regarding the protection which 
was promised by the Auto Service Cor- 
poration. 
Insurance Information Bureau 

The recent report of the executive 
committee of the Syracuse Agents’ Club 
illustrates some of the work being done. 

“A new departure this year was the 
Insurance Information Bureau at the 
Automobile Dealers’ Show held last 
week. The details of this effort were 
in the hands of the advertising commit- 


tee and we believe that it was con- 
ducted in a fair manner and reflected 
credit not only upon the Club but also 
upon those who participated. 

“Perhaps the most constructive serv- 
ice rendered by our Club during the 
past year was that given by the adver- 
tising committee preparing educational, 
readable advertisements for the papers. 
This part of the Club’s activity has 
been favorably commented upon and 
your executive committee would be re- 
miss in its duty if it did not call your 
attention to the splendid work of the 
committee. 


“The Club has been invited to furnish 
the Automobile Dealers’ Association 
with speakers on insurance subjects 
and the dealers’ association is promised 
speakers from the service committee 
which is again furnishing from our 
membership, speakers for the insur- 
ance classes for the Business Admin- 
istration course in the University. 

“At all times the club has rendered 
every service in the interests of fire 
and accident prevention and for the 
stabilizing of general insurance busi- 
ness in our community and it is our 
belief that this club has become a ne- 





IS FURTHER PROOF NECESSARY? 





$45,000 Verdict 
A White Plains, N.Y. jury gave Joseph 


| $15,000 against the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company. The boy was partially para- 
lyzed after being struck by one of the Com- 


pany’s trucks. 


| === 


| $40,000 for Victim 


Grace McKenna, formerly a news reporter, 
was awarded a verdict of $10,000 against the 
Drenko Machine Co., Ine., as a result of being 
run down by the defendant's truck on River- 


side Drive. 


| $35,000 for Injured Ankle 


A Chicago jury recently awarded $35,000 
damages to a young woman who suffered 
permanent injury to her ankle as a result of 
being run down by a coal truck, eleven years 


apo. 


Wohneck, an eight year old boy, a verdict of 


Girl of Six Wins $15,000 
Verdict 
Mary Ignizio, age 6, was awarded $15,000 
by a jury in Supreme Court, before Justice 


O'Malley. The child’s father, Michael, re- 


ceived $2,500. 


$10,000 for a Broken Leg in 
New York City 


A jury in New York recently returned a 
verdict for $40,000 to compensate for a broken 


leg, resulting from an automobile accident, 


Dressmaker Gets $25,000 for 


Loss of Leg 


Jessie Chalmers, a dressmaker, was awarded 
a verdict of $25,000 by a jury before Judge 
Jarratt in Common Pleas Court, for the loss 


of her left leg in a motor accident, 


$45,000 for Cyclist 


Jacob Jacobson, a plumber, who was 
knocked from his motorcycle by an auto 
driven by Dr. Henry W. Brody, received 
$15,000 at the hands of a Bronx jury. 


Boy Obtains $14,000 


John McLean, an eleven year old boy, in- 
jured by a truck owned by the Fuller Con- 
struction Co., received $14,000 by amicable 
settlement of his case. 


De ee | J 


Rene Davies Awarded $12,500 


Renie Davies, sister of Marion Davies, 
‘movie actress, was awarded $12,500 by a jury 
in Justice Finch’s court, on January 30, 1922. 


$10,514.50 for Boy’s Leg 


A Massachusetts jury awarded $10,511.50 
to a boy, in Millville, a town of twenty-four 
hundred inhabitants, for the loss of his leg as a 
result of an automobile accident, 


$25,000 Verdict Against School 
Principal 


Marie L. Frye, of Peekskill, was awarded 
$25,000 damages against Walter B. Gage, a 
Tarrytown school principal, for alleged per- 
manent injuries resulting from being run down 
by the Professor a year ago. The defense 
introduced motion pictures to show that she 
had danced and enjoyed herself at the beaches 
last summer. 


Some Interesting Figures 


More automobiles were stolen in the United 
States last year than all the cars owned in 
Germany, Austria, Bulgaria and Turkey. 
These were valued at approximately $100,000- 
000. Many were also destroyed or damaged 


hy fire or accident. 
There are five times as many cars in this 
Their 


value is estimated at almost $9,000,000,000, 


country as in the rest of the world. 





Good Insurance is not 





INSURANCE AGENTS’ 


Cheap 


CLUB OF SYRACUSE 


Cheap Insurance is not Good 








methods of adjustment, general practice, 
rates, ete, 

One of the principal objects of the In- 
surance Agents’ Club of Syracuse is to 
See that the public gets the best type of 
automobile coverage and at the same 
time 1S not stung on any propositions 
Which appear alluring on their face. For 
Instance, early in this year it was dis- 
covered that the National Automobile 
Dealers’ Association was active in the 
Vicinity of Syracuse and efforts were 
being made to secure information re- 
garding its propositions to protect mem- 
bers from the inroads of that type of 
competition. 


Universal Auto Service Corporation 


Another form of policy which has 
cen investigated by the insurance 
agents’ executive committee was that 
furnished by the Universal Auto Serv- 
ice Corporation and members were cir- 
cularized as to just what their contract 


NO AUTO MUTUAL PLANNED 


National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce Denies Reports of Re- 
vival of Project 


Reports are frequently circulated to 
the effect that the automobile manufac- 
turers have revived the scheme for a 
great automobile mutual insurance con- 
cern. The National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce informs The Eastern 
Underwriter that no such plan is now 
under consideration nor is it contem- 
plated by the chamber. 





Australia and Belgium are the best 
motor vehicle customers of the United 
States. Australia bought the greatest 
number of cars, 11,236, and Belgium 
took the most trucks, 2,824, 


ANSWERS BUREAU QUERIES 

The National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters has sent out a 
questionnaire relative to automobile ac- 
cidents. The questions 
mitted to the Boston Police Department 
by The Eastern Underwriter, and Sup- 
erintendent of Police Michael  H. 
Crowley, offers the following answers: 


were sub 


1. Women are more careful drivers 
than men. 

2 The greatest number of accidents 
occur between noon time and midnight. 

38. More accidents occur on straight 
roads than on curved roads. 

4. The age of the driver is not an im- 
portant factor. 

5. The resident driver has a higher 
accident rate than the visiting or tour- 
ing motorist. 


cessity for the interests of not only its 
members but for the territory in which 
its members operate. It is further hoped 
that the coming years may record even 
greater progress than has thus far been 
made in the history of our club.” 

Glenn H. Johnson, of Leonard, Turn- 
bull & Johnson, is president of the Club 
and the other affiliated agencies are A. 
T. Armstrong Co., Beach, Mitchell & 
Newhall, Inc., Bowen, Perry & Fobes, 
Bruns & Allis, Inc., L. J. Brownell & 
Sons, Inc., F. A. Canfield & Co., Warren, 
Day & Munns, Inc., William Dopffel, P. 
Frank Durkin, Earl E. Ellis’ Sons, Gere 
& Stohrer, Inc., Greenland & Durston 
Co., Ine., Carroll D. Knapp, Lewis 
F. Lighton, Lowery-Cahill Insurance 
Agency, J. R. Mawhinney & Son, Mce- 
Guire & Co., J. Joseph Nash, Milton H. 
Northrup Co., C. O. Richards & Son, 
Syracuse Fire Office, Augustus Stein- 
bicker, A. J. Woodworth Co., Hamilton 
White. 
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RECIPROCAL ASSETS 
By LAURANCE H. PHISTER, Maryland Casualty 











Laurance Il. Phister, writing to Mary- 
land Casua'ty agents, the sub- 
ject of reciprocal assets in an interesting 
way 

In competing with reciprocal insur- 
ance carriers, one of the most formida- 
ble arguments with which the stock 
company representative is confronted is 
the statement of assets as prepared by 
the reciprocal insurance carrier, he 
says. The statement can usually be 
verified insofar as the assets are con- 
cerned, by the assured or the prospect 
through his, the assured’s financial or 
banking connections, the bank or banks 
given as references usually carrying 
substantial accounts for the reciprocal 
carrier. 

It was my good fortune some time 
ago to have a discussion with one of the 
trustees or directors of a well known 
reciprocal insurance exchange. During 
the course of the conversation it devel- 
oped that this trustee or director was 
particularly impressed and satisfied, as 
to the solvency of the reciprocal insur- 
ance exchange, and reassured, due to 
the fact that he, with a committee which 
had been appointed, had gone to the 
vaults or safe deposit boxes of the ex- 
change and verified the existence of sev- 
eral thousand dollars’ worth of high 
class securities listed in this reciprocal 
insurance exchange’s statement of as- 
sets. 

Notwithstanding the rumors that were 
prevalent concerning this exchange, this 
trustee’s or director’s fears were al- 
layed and he felt the rumors were un- 
founded after this examination. 

An Inquiry 


dis: uUsS’'S 


My inquiry was: “Mr. , as a 
banker, if you were called upon to ex- 
amine a bank with whom you were 


about to open an account or buy stock 
in, would you be satisfied to go into 
the vault or vaults and, having exam 
ined and verified the cash on hand as 


shown in the financial statement of the 
bank, feel absolutely satisfied as to the 
solvency of the bank?” 

If you were underwriting a bond issue 
for a manufacturing plant or public util- 
ity, would you look at their buildings, 
machinery, and having examined the 
title to their real estate, decide that as 
the physical values were present and 
verified, the concern was solvent, the 
bond issue salable and one that you 
could recommend? 

Would you place your money, regard- 
less of the financial statement pub- 
lished, in a strictly private bank that 
was under no State or Government su- 
pervision, nor required to maintain legal 
reserves, etc.? 

Would you empower a stranger or any 


individual or individuals with a broad 
Power of Attorney, so broad, in fact, 
that I dare say you would not permit 
your personal legal adviser or attorney 
to exercise a similar power? 


Nevertheless, this is practically the 
extent of the investigation made by the 
average Carrier or purchaser of recipro- 
cal insurance. The verification or. evi- 
dence or published statement of assets 
is sufficient in most instances, and is 
accepted as ample and sufficient evi- 
dence of the solvency, reliability, and 
responsibility of the reciprocal insur- 
ance exchange. 

No investigation whatsoever is made 
as to the ilabilities of the insurance ag- 
gregation or exchange, and, as a matter 
of fact, unless the services of expert 
accountants and those familiar with in- 
surance accounting particularly, and the 
reserve laws of the various states per- 
taining to the various classes of insur- 
ances are retained, the assured cannot 
arrive at or even hazard a guess as to 
the actual and ever present liabilities. 





The Used Car 


What acquisition cost is to the insur- 
ance man as conversation material, the 
used car is to the automobile business. 
The National Automobile Dealers’ As- 
sociation made a survey of the used 
car situation recently and found that 
the dealers of the country had lost over 
$100,000,000 in their used car depart- 
ments and that this was the chief cause 
of a financial mortality among dealers 
of 25% last year. The immediate out- 
look, with a period of keen competition 
in prospect, is all for worse conditions 
and this situation has stirred the Au- 
tomobile Merchants’ Association of 
New York to action. A special com- 
mittee of this association has evolved a 
plan which aims to establish the real 
selling worth of any used car, so that 
a dealer will make allowances on old 
cars with his eyes open. The plan in 
its essentials is this: 

All dealers members of the New York 


association have been asked to send in 
a report of all used cars sold in the 
past six months, by months. The re 
port calls for the selling price, less the 
conditioning cost, giving the net. All 
these statistics will be grouped by cars, 
an average net price found and this 
average will be used in a loose leat 
price book showing the actual current 
selling price of all makes of cars. 
These prices will be revised monthly 
from reports of dealers. 


There need be no mystery or doubt in 
future about the real cash worth of 
used cars. The plan contemplates put- 
ting one of these price books in the 
pocket of every automobile salesman ot 
the members of the association. When 
the question of allowance is brought up 
by the customer, the salesman pulls 
out his price book and gives at once 
the current selling worth of the ear. 














Fidelity and Casualty Selling Story | 








Tre Hdelity and (@ualty Ginpany of New York 


PRESENTS 


AUTo-RISK 


The Great Gambling Game Played by Every Uninsured Car Owner in America 


Penalties 





]—Collision with auto at intersecting 
streets: 


POSSIBLE LOSS 


91,000 to $7000 
500 te = 5,000 





30 to 5,000 

2—Started car in garage while in gear: 
POSSIBLE LOSS 

$ 500 wo § 1000 


Own car 100 te 100 


Property damage 


3—Run down careless pedestrian: 
POSSIBLE LOSS 
$5,000 te $50,000 





1—Coll'ded with another car in traffic: 
POSSIBLE. LOSS 


95,000 ro $50,000 
0 we 5,000 





500 10 5.009 
Backed car into building: 
POSSIBLE LOSS 

Property damage $ 100 to $ 1,000 

Own car 100 10500 


G—Run down child on bicycle: 
POSSIBLE Loss 
Personal injury $5,000 ve $50,000 
7 —Steering knuckle broken, car leaves 
road, breaking window, injuring 
pedestrian: 
POSSIBLE LOSS 


Personal injury 











FIDELITY AND CASUALTY AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
PROTECTS AGAINST 
Liability for personal injury, damage to property of athers and damage 


to your own oar 
















COPYRIGET, 1923 


Penalties 





8—Seriously injures woman pedestrian: 
POSSIBLE LOSS 
Personal injury ............. 95,000 to $50,000 
Q—Parked car run into by unknown 
river: 
POSSIBLE LOS? 
OWA C88 oo cece ecceceeeee, $ 10010 8 500 
10—Car skids, hitting another machine, 
jumps curb, crashes into window, 
injuring pedestrian: 
POSSIBLE LOSS 






Personal injury $5,000 10 $50,000 
Property dam: 000 to 5,000 
Own cat... 500 te = 5,000 


1] —Collides with car at crossroads: 
POSSIBLE LOSS 


Personal injury ........+.++-$10,000 10’ $50,000 
Property damage............  500t0 1,500 
500 





12—Collides with rear of trolley: 
POSSIBLE LOSS 
Property damag -. $ 100 to $ 1,000 
D CAF sees 100 10 500 





13—Boys release brakes while car is 
parked on a hill, car runs away, 
knocking down two pedestrians, 
hits auto at crossroads: 
POSSIBLE LOSS 
Personal injury 
Property damags 





SAFETY:—Owner protected by automo+ 
bile insurance in a serious accident. 











FURTHER CAUTION 

If you are insured in the FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY, 
all stops are SAFETY STOPS 

MAKE YOUR RIDING A PLEASURE 














If the customer chooses to shop around, 
he will find that all of the large deal- 
ers have the same price. How closely 
they will adhere to it is another story, 
but it will not be trom lack of informa- 
tion as to real used car demand. The 
association hopes to correct the condi- 
tion by disseminating the facts and 
leaving the remedy to the dealer’s com- 
mon sense and self interest. To make 
an over-allowance in the face of the 
facts will amount to cutting the price 
on new Cars, 

The plan should in effect be a power- 
ful influence toward uniformity in 
practice among dealers and would have 
a stabilizing influence on prices of used 
cars. 

Allowance Agreements Fail 

Dealers’ associations in other cities 
have tried to establish uniform practice 
among their members, but the prob- 
lem has always been approached from 
the standpoint of setting a fixed allow- 
ance with a sort of gentlemen’s agree- 
ment applied to it. This method al- 
ways tied up the responsible and turned 
loose the irresponsible dealers. The 
New York plan gives an actual quota- 
tion service, with no enforcing feature. 
The association members. will know 
what they can resell a car for; the 
others will guess.. 

To avoid any false values being in- 
jected into the individual car classifica- 
tion, reports by dealers of sales of their 
own make of used cars will not be in- 
cluded when the averages are calcu- 
lated. Neither will reports of sales to 
used car dealers. These will be re- 
ported on separate forms. : 

But the Automobile Merchants Asso- 
ciation of New York is not to stop at 
merely furnishing a price service to its 
members. It has taken a stand against 
some customs and management prac- 
tices that may be expected to aid still 
further in giving standing and respect- 
ability to the renegade used car. The 
association is committed to the princi 
ple that the used car department should 
be at least sélf-sustaining and should 
stand on its own inflated tires, instead 
of being propped up by the new car 
department. The “red figures” of the 
used car department should stand out 
in bold relief and not be lost in the new 
car balance sheet. . 

The practice of making ‘factory al- 
lowances” is’ the target for some hot 
shots from the used car committee. 
This practice is called “insidious” and 
is said to result in reducing materially 
the re-sale value of cars sold under this 
plan. 

The used car represents today the 
largest volume in the industry the as- 
sociation claims and this business is 
bound to grow every year. The asso- 
ciation means to see this new plan 
through to a thorough test. ‘ The presi- 
dent of the .association is Lee J. East- 
man, president of the Packard Motor 
Car Co., of New York. He has the sup- 
port of the leading dealers in New 
York. The association runs the closed 
“ar automobile show in New York and 
is an organization of great influence in 
the business. 


W. O. Badger Story 
(Continued from page 14) 
have examined this question and are 

evenly divided. 

Mr. Justice Kapper’s opinion is an ex: 
cellent example of clear and _ logical 
reasoning and his conclusion seems al- 
most irresistible. The higher court, 
however, holds that this reasoning how- 
ever clear and logical, brings about an 
injustice, in that the insurance policy, 
which essentially guaranteed to the in- 
sured protection, by force of this rea- 
soning, not only deprives the insured 
of protection, but puts him in the posl 
tion of being compelled to pay many 
thousands of dollars more than he 
would have been compelled to pay 1n 
the event that he had no policy at all. 
The eminence of the counsel for the 
parties and the importance of the ques- 
tion involved leads us to the conclusion 
that this case will be thoroughly tried 
out in the Court of Appeals, and the 
outcome there will be awaited with 
great interest by the insurance world. 
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Brake Inspections 
At Periodic Intervals 


An educational campaign designed to 
impress upon the motoring public the 
importance of brake inspection at 
periodic intervals has just been 
launched by the Asbestos Brake Lining 
Association, a national organization 
composed of manufacturers throughout 
the country. This campaign is being 
conducted in the form of newspaper 
and technical publication pub- 
licity and correspondence with organi- 
zations interested in the subject of re- 
ducing the number of traffic accidents. 

While the campaign has just been 
started, letters on the subject of brake 
inspection already have been sent to 


trade 


the Bureau of Personal Accident & 
Health Underwriters, the National 
Automobile Underwriters Conference 


and the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, in addition to 
about forty insurance companies 
throughout the nation. 
12,000 Persons Hurt 

In his correspondence, Arnold A, 
Mowbray, Commissioner of the Asbes- 
tos Brake Lining Association, points 
out that according to statistics recently 
issued by the National Safety Council, 
more than 12,000 persons were victims 
of automobile accidents last year. 

Ofiicials of safety associations and in- 
surance authorities believe that at 
least 65% of the automobile accidents 
may be traced to defective brakes. 
Thus, argues Commissioner Mowbray, 


PROOF OF LOSS CASE 


An appeal on an automobile instr- 
ance litigation argued before’ the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court was the case of Leo. J. Weiss vs. 
Millers’ National. The appeal argu- 
lent was digested as follows: 

Appeal from judgment dismissing 


complaint in action to recover $1,000 
upon a policy insuring plaintiff's auto- 
mobile and additional equipment ‘in 
that sum against loss by fire and theft. 

The defenses 


are that at the time 
when the plaintiff made application 
for the insurance he falsely repre- 


sented and warranted that the car :m- 
sured was a 1919 Dodge touring car 
and that the list price thereof was 
$1,085; that the statements and rep- 
resentations were false and that the 
automobile insured was a 1917 model 
and that its list price was not $1,085. 
The second defense in the answer is 
that the plaintiff has failed to file a 
proof of loss pursuant to the terms of 
the policy. 

Appellant contends that the amended 
complaint states a cause of action. The 
defendant, having knowledge of the in- 
correct statement of the year of maniu- 
facture and list price of the automobile, 
Walved those provisions of the policy 
or treated them as immaterial, or lack 
of such knowledge. and the failure to 
acquire it by the defendant indicated 
that it considered the statement im- 
material, The defendant’s knowledge 
of the truth in the case at bar, even 
if 4 wrong answer was warranted, con- 
stitutes a waiver, and defendant is 
estopped from claiming that the con- 
vact was void for breach of the alleged 
Warranty (Bennett v. Buchan, 76 N. Y., 
86; Woodward v. Ins. Co., 32. Hun, 
s71; Myers v. Ins. Co., 99 N. Y., 11). 

Respondent contends that the war- 
ranties of the assured as to the year of 


Manufacture and value of the car in- 
—— are material and, the breach 
eng admitted, vitiates the policy. 


The question as to whether this breach 
of warranty voids the policy is one of 
law for the court and not of fact for 
the Jury. 
gesnerman C. Pollack for appellant; Jo- 
Seph Thurlow Weed and William Otis 
sadger, Jr., for respondent. 


if the motoring public will have their 
brakes inspected at regular intervals, 
the number of automobile accidents 
will be reduced materially. 

Several states already have enacted 
legislation providing for compuisory 
brake inspection. Quite a few cities 
have followed suit and at the present 
time numerous municipalities are en- 
gaged in testing brakes. 

In New York City this work of brake 
inspection is being conducted by the 
Department of Public Safety of the 
City of New York. <A squad of trained 


traffic officers is operating in = all 
boroughs. 

Every daily marks the arrest of a 
large number of motorists who are 


haled to the Traffic Court where Magis- 
rate Simms has been imposing fines 
ranging from $25 to $50 and warning 
the offenders. that failure to have their 
brakes adjusted will result in a term 
in the workhouse. 
Wants Brake Inspection Clause 
Commissioner Mowbray has written 


+ 


to the insurance companies in the hope 
that they will consider the advisability 
of incorporating in their policies a 


clause calling for periodic brake in- 
spection. 
The increasing number of auto 
_ cee 








A. A. MOWBRAY 

mobile accidents is giving concern to 
the automotive and insurance indus- 
tries. - Several cities have sent safety 
experts to New York to ascertain how 
he traffic problem is being 


RALPH B, IVES, President 


there. At the present time the Depart- 
ment of Police Safetv is engaged in 
holding a series of public lectures in 


garages, schools and civic centres at 
which officers connected with the 
Police Department advise motorists 
how to keep brakes in good condition. 

Insurance companies can do much 
toward reducing the number of auto- 
mobile accidents, declares Commis- 


sioner Mowbray, if they will co-operate 
with Asbestos Brake Lining Associa- 
tion in this educational campaign. He 
believes the insurance firms should 
dwell on this subject in their advertis- 
ing literature and instruct their agents 
to personally talk to clients about this 
matter. 


“Brake Inspection—Your Protection” 
is the slogan that has’ been adopted by 
the Asbestos Brake Lining Association. 


That organization intends to circulate 
a million stickers which will be dis- 
tributed to motorists. This slogan 


also will be used in the paid advertis- 
ing campaigns of the brake lining 
manufacturers. 


Urban congestion of transportation 
facilities is bringing a heavy demand 
for motor bus lines. More than 100 


handled cities have bus systems. 
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Fire Hazards of Automobiles 


“By G. D. Becker, Underwriters’ Laboratories 














Fire has always been a menace to wel 
fare and progress. It must be reckoned 
with in every industry. A survey of the 
field has shown that the public recog 
nizes the precautions which should be 
taken in machines that employ gasolene 
for fuel, yet we sometimes wonder why 
the fire hazard of an automobile should 
be something that must prove its de- 
structive quality by experience rather 
than by being detected by research and 
remedied by changes in engineering 
practices. 

Suppose we analyze the inherent haz 
ards of an automobile, considering them 
under general groups which can be ap 
plied to any automobile. As we do this, 
we find that there are seven main items 
to be considered: namely, storage of 
fuel, fuel feed system, fuel line and fit- 
tings, carburetion, electrical equipment, 
exhaust system, and miscellaneous 
items. 

The following outlines the method 
employed by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
in analyzing automobiles from the fire 
hazard viewpoint: 

Storage of Fuel 
Capacity of Tank 

Not less than 10 gal. nor more than 35 gal 
Location of Tan 

At rear of car and not enclosed in body. 
Construction of Tank 

Strength of materials and design of tank. 
lank Mounting 

Mounted to prevent chafing and excessive 

wearing of frame being transmitted to tank 
Fuel Feed System 
Gravity 
Pressure 
Pressure release valve provided, 
Vacuum 
Construction of yacuum tank, 
Location of vacuum tank. 
Fuel Line and Fittings 
Tubing and Connectors 

fubing annealed, seamless and 

ing’ material. 

fubing suitably secured at all points to pre- 

vent chafing and protected from injury. 

Feed line above road clearance, 

Gauges and Reserve— 

Quantity indicator of suitable type provided 

and correctly installed. 

Reserve section provided in main supply tank. 
Shut-Offs 

Shut-off valve provided to shut off supply of 

fuel from storage or vacuum tank to car 
buretor. : ; 

Shut-off operable from driving compartment. 

Carburetion 
Design of Carburetor 

Eliminating excessive back-fire due to improper 

carburetor design. 
Location of Carburetor— 

Located remote from spark or flame emitting 

devices. 

Use of suitable air-horn to arrest back-fire 

flame. 

Provision for Drainage : 

Carburetor provided with attachment to insure 

direct drainage of overflow gasolene to 

ground without traps or similar hazards. 
Electrical Equipment 
Wiring Materials— ’ 

High tension wires provided with proper in 

sulation. ‘ : 

Low tension wires provided with proper insu 
lation : 
Low tension wires of ample copper capacity 

and mechanical strength to carry current 


“non-corrod 


oad. 
Wiring Installation— 
Connectors 

Splices made in workmanlike manner and 
suitably protected. 

Terminal connections used on all wires. 

Supports— 

All wires supported at frequent points to 
avoid drooping, chafing and excess vibra 
tion. 

Protection 

From mechanical injury. 

Damage to insulation from heat. 

Exposed to accumulation of grease, oil or 
gasolene. 

Devices 
Instruments and devices of suitable design. 
Fuses or other automatic overload protective 
devices used in low tension circuits. 
Circuits 
Provision for inspection lamp circuit. 
Ignition system not of multiple spark plug 


type. 
Exhaust System 
Position- 
Exhaust pipe and muffler above road clear- 
ance. 


exhaust pipe clearance from fuel tank and 
combustible materials 

Exhaust not exposed to 
grease, oil or drippings 

Muffler and Cut-Out 

No cut-out used; if used, not operable from 
driving compartment 

Discharge of exhaust directed away from com 
bustible material. 

Muffler and connections installed in workman- 
like manner. 

Muffler sufficiently strong to withstand internal 
explosions and not heat beyond reasonable 
point. 


accumulation of 


an engineer to the plant, al the request 
of the manufacturer, to analyze the au 
tomobile according to specifications. 


The hazards which may ultimately 
cause a fire, as shown by long experi 
ence, extensive tests and careful re- 
search, are noted, and recommendations 
for changes in design are made. In- 
variably these recommendations involve 
very little increase in cost, such as ad- 





Six-cylinder Continental 7R 
testing automobile appliances. 
plosion test. 


Exhaust Heater-— 

Exhaust heater properly installed avoiding 
excessive temperature rise in surrounding 
materials. 

Miscellaneous 


Mud Pan Construction. 
Horizontal Side Plates. 
Vertical Side Plates. 

From the above outline the reader 
may get a mental picture of some of the 
in-built fire hazards of an automobile 
and wonder to what extent attempts 
have been made to minimize or elimi- 
nate these hazards. 

The testing of the individual units 
which are used in the manufacturing of 
automobiles is very essential in order 
that the hazards may be reduced to a 
minimum. In the outline mention is 
made of the strength of the muffler to 
resist internal explosions. In the illus- 
tration it may be noted that mufflers are 
installed on a standard test block and 
subjected to repeated explosions. After 
the test is completed, examination of 
the muffler is made to ascertain the ex- 
tent of the damage and distortions. The 
head and longitudinal seams must be 
intact and the baffles and inner shells 
must not have become distorted to such 
an extent so as to allow hot exhaust 
gases to come in contact with combusti- 
ble materials. 

Tests similar to the foregoing are 
made on all units, such as carburetors, 
vacuum tanks, ignition, starting and 
lighting systems, exhaust heaters, and 
numerous accessory devices. 
Co-operation With Auto Manufacturers 

There is but one way whereby the in- 
herent fire hazards incident to design 
and construction of automobiles may be 
minimized and that is to co-operate with 
the automobile manufacturers. To do 
this, Underwriters’ Laboratories sends 


motor mounted on. test 


block used for 


Picture shows muffler undergoing ex- 


ditional supports for fuel line and wires, 
changing exhaust manifold casting to 
give greater clearance between exhaust 
pipe and toe-board, etc. 

In addition to examining automobiles 
at factories and testing factory equip- 


A BATTLE OF THE TITANS AHEAD 


Greatest Production in The History of 
The Industry Is in The Hands of 
Three Giants Largely 


Of the millions of cars that are ex- 
pected to be produced in this country 
during 1928, predictions are made that 
two-thirds of the total will be accounted 
for by three automobile manufacturers 
—Ford, General Motors and Durant. 
Durant is listed in this high place not 
on his present production but on the 
announced plans of the company. A 
recent writer in Vanity Fair predicted 
a great industrial battle by the automo- 
bile titans, a battle involving intrigue, 
industrial strategy and the vast re- 
sources of these great organizations 
thrown into the ring. 

During 1922, 2,577,220 cars and trucks 
were built, of which Ford accounted for 
1,354,717, General Motors 456,763. The 
Durant production of somewhere around 
5,000 cars is said not to be an index 
of the great numbers of cars to} be 
turned out by this organization in the 
months and years to come. Ford has 
recently turned out his seven millionth 
car and Buick its one millionth. Stude- 
baker, Dodge, Willys-Overland and 
Nash will produce machines in enor- 
mous numbers, but their 1923 total will 
not interfere with the growing produc- 
tion of the leaders. 


ment, it is necessary that the fire haz- 
ards of accessory equipment be mini- 
mized as much as practicable. One 
can readily see that very little thought 
is given to the possible fire hazards of 
an accessory device in that Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories receives for test, en- 
gine heaters, heaters which employ ex- 
posed sparks, as well as gasolene for 
fuel, electric carburetors, manifold 
heaters, etc. 
Must Meet Every Test 

When a device is submitted for ex- 
amination and test, a plan of investiga- 
tion is drawn up to consider the ex- 
treme conditions under which the device 
might present a serious fire hazard. 
Tests are then conducted and the man- 
ufacturer’s attention is called to fea- 
tures of the device which may have a 
bearing not olny upon the fire hazard 
but also upon the accident, collision, 
and theft hazards. All criticisms of- 
fered must be overcome before a report 
is released recommending the device for 
listing. 

As we review Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories’ activities in the automotive in- 
dustry, we find that the past five years 
has shown the need and value of an 
organization specializing along these 
lines, and, further, that the Laboratories 
is enjoying the hearty co-operation of 
manufacturers, engineers, and designers 
throughout the country. 





FARM DISTRICTS IMPROVED 
Big Increase in Demand For Cars and 
Trucks From Agricultural 
States of West 





Because the farmer has been one of 
the last to feel the benefits of the re- 
covery from depression, he has not been 
in the market for new cars or trucks 
to any extent until recently. Trade re- 
ports from the agricultural states show 
a great improvement in this respect. 
The demand for motor vehicles in Lowa, 
for instance, for farm delivery ranges 
from 50% to 300% better than last 
year. There is more cash buying also 
in the agricultural states. 





DANGER OF SMALL MUTUALS 

The London G. & A. tells a story of 
a young dentist located in a fair-sized 
town in the Middle West who was 
gradually building up a_ satisfactory 
practice, purchased a small car and 
probably without much consideration, 
insured it in a local mutual. All went 
well until an unfortunate accident oc 
curred which resulted in the death of a 
small boy. The matter was reported 
to the company but no action was taken 
and suit was started against the den- 
tist. When the case came to trial 4 
half-hearted defense was made and 
judgment was obtained for $5,000. 

No information could be obtained as 
to the company’s attitude and the at- 
torneys for the plaintiff finally becom- 
ing impatient levied upon the young 
dentist’s worldly goods, seizing his au 
tomobile, his bank account, his equity 
in his home which he was buying under 
contract and his office. As may well 
be imagined the assured then went 
after the company in earnest only to be 
informed very politely that there was 
no liability on their part because of 
the fact that the policy did not cover 
in the event that there was contribu- 
ory negligence on the part of the as- 
sured and that the fact that a judgment 
had been secured was prima facie evi 
dence of such contributory negligence. 
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Co-Operating With the Companies 


By GILBERT L. KERR, Chief Adjuster Metropolitan Claim 
Department, Fireman’s Fund 














The number and character of total 
losses reported to insurance companies 
today vastly emphasize the need of a 
closer co-operation between brokers 
and assureds and tne insurance compa- 
nies. It is for the benefit of all con- 
cerned that stolen 
the dishonest 


cars are recovered, 
losses unearthed and a 
corresponding reduction in ratio 
effected. The ways and means of this 
co-operation are many but none are 
more pronounced than the willingness 
of the brokers and assureds to assist 
the companies in bringing to light all 
the circumstances of losses. 


loss 


Report Thefts Promptly To Police 


The prompt reporting of thefts to the 
police and the insurance companies can- 
not be too strongly stressed. If a car 
stolen is to be recovered, the chances 
for its recovery are greater if the police 
are put in immediate possession of the 
facts of the larceny. Due to the ability 
of thieves to change the numbers and 
appearance of automobiles it is import- 
ant for the owner to make mention of 
peculiar identification marks not en- 
tirely apparent to strangers. Such 
marks, as slight burns in the uphol- 
stery caused from dropping matches or 
cigarettes, minute dents or scratches in 
the body or fenders or in some instances 
a positive mark placed for the very pur- 


pose of identification are sometimes the 
means of reclaiming a stolen car. 


A car was recently identified by an 
owner through a key broken off in the 
tool box; another through the medium 
of an odd fastener which did not cor- 
respond with the others attached to the 
bumper. Another example of splendid 
co-operation is in the actual discoveries 
of stolen cars by owners and their ac- 
tive efforts in repossessing them. 

Recovery By Owner 

A noteworthy case is one in which the 
assured, several months after payment 
had been made by his insurer, saw an 
auto being driven along the street and 
immediately recognized it 
which he had lost. 
running board, ordered the driver to 
stop and informed a_ policeman who 
came up, of his discovery. The thieves 
were apprehended and the car turned 
back to the insurance company. While 
these recoveries are extreme and no 
doubt unusual, nevertheless their excep- 
tional features should prove to us the 
value of intimate knowledge and every 
available means of identification of their 
automobiles. 


as the one 
He jumped on the 


Looking at the theft of automobiles 
from another angle it is surprising to 
note the lack of interest displayed by 
the owners in their locking devices. Al- 


though the locks are properly installed 
and a reduction in rate given, the owner 
oftimes feels his duty has ended with 
the automobile thefts agree that the 
average thief will not molest a car 
which is locked, as it is so much easier 
to steal a car which is not locked. Many 
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KERR 


cars recovered show conclusively that 
the locking device was not tampered 
with, indicating that it was not locked 
when stolen; in some cases the locks 
were rusted and corroded from non-use. 

Here then is a virile field for co-oper- 
ation. Brokers and agents will do well 
to impress on the car owners not alone 


the duty they owe to insurance compa- 
nies but also the inconvenience and ex- 
pense incidental to loss of use of their 
automobiles. 

Fire losses do not seem today as prev- 
alent as formerly, hence the supposition 
that the owner is exercising a greater 
degree of care in the prevention of fire. 
This may be directly attributed to the 
extensive fire prevention campaigns 
which are constantly being conducted 
and serve graphically to demonstrate 
the possibility of co-operation. The 
same effort expended in the prevention 
of thefts and accidents would ultimately 
result in a marked reduction of losses 
of every kind and would finally result 
in a decreased cost of insurance to the 
automobile owner. 


L. K. Babcock Article 
(Continued from page 16) 

Charge by the judge. Jury retires. 
Back in fifteen minutes. Verdict for 
plaintiff for $600 and costs. Judgment 
paid together with costs of $65 and at- 
torney fee of $150. 

The leading insurance company never 
criticized its adjuster for paying $815, 
in a case that could have been settled 
for $15. Perhaps those in Home Office 
authority judged the investment was 
worth while as a matter of education. 
Certain it is, the experience quickly 
made a sophomore, if not a senior, of a 
freshman adjuster. From that time on 
he realized that there are many claims 
presented to an insurance company 
which cannot be settled on merit. And 
in the present state of public opinion, 
automobile cases are in this regard in 
a class by themselves. 
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Some Aspects of Compulsory Auto Insurance 


Each year witnesses increasing 
activity in the bills pre- 
sented that would make insurance com 
pulsory on automobiles licensed. Sim- 


increas 


an 
number of 


flarly each year witnesses an 
ing opposition to 
tion of any breed 
who are opposed, on general principles, 
to state regulation of 
In spite 
states have passed laws, and a larger 
number of 


compulsory legisla 


whatever, by those 
affairs. 
number of 


private 
of opposition a 
municipalities have passed 
ordinances, requiring operators of pub 
lic passenger-carrying vehicles to take 
out a bond or policy of insurance, 
Advocates of compulsory” insurance 
advance argument that those who drive 
“dangerous machines” over public high- 


ways must not only pay for license to 
operate, but also must put up some 
recognized form of guarantee of their 


ability to pay for any damage done by 


the automobile for which the owner or 


operator may be held legally liable. 
All too often, the injured person has 
received judgment against the owner 


of an automobile only to learn that the 
owner was judgment And be 
cause of the large number of deaths and 
personal injuries where there has Deen 
absolutely no redress against the owner 
or operator of the car, legislators have 
been importuned to 


proof. 


pass laws requir- 
ing some sort of a guarantee as a pre- 
requisite to a license. 
Why “Pick on” Automobiles Alone? 
On the other hand, those who oppose 
compulsory insurance legislation con- 
tend, and quite logically, that there is 


ne more reason for requiring a guar 
antee of the owner of an automobile 
than of the owner of a team. And 


again, if the operator of a vehicle must 
be required by law to insure against 
the hazards of operation then why not 
require a public liability 
a contractor or a 
And what about the 
a gun? Should not he also deposit 
some recognized form of guarantee of 
his ability to pay for damage done, as 
a pre-requisite to license to carry the 
gun? 

However it may be, logic or no logie, 
the laws are being passed. 

I believe that the majority of the in- 
surance companies are opposed to the 
principle of compulsory insurance. 
Most of them adopt a policy of hands 
off; however, because whichever side 
they take they will be accused of fur- 
thering their own selfish interests. 
However, if legislative bodies will in- 
sist on passing compulsory laws, then 
the insurance profession is morally ob- 
ligated to steer these enactments along 
practical lines. 

» Up to the present writing there is 
very. little uniformity among compul- 
sory enactments. This is particularly 
unfortunate as automobiles are contin- 
ually crossing and re-crossing state 
lines. States considering legislation of 
this nature would do well to co-operate 
with each other, not only to avoid con- 
fusion and misunderstanding for the 
automobile driver, but also that a per- 


policy from 


building owner? 


man who carries 


- 





By Ambrose Ryder, General Accident 


son injured by automobiles from ‘“‘for- 
eign” states may know where he stands. 
Uniformity of legislation will 
the expenses of the 
companies to a minimum. 


also re- 


duce insurance 


Ambiguous Enactments 
Most of the enactments today are am- 
One 


of the common failings is the question 
of limits. The law 


biguous in one or more respects. 


will contain some 


such form of verbiage as “either a bond 
$5,000 


or a policy in the sum of for 














AMBROSE RYDER 
each car.” Undoubtedly the intent is 
that the policy should be limited to 


the sum of $5,000 for all injuries aris- 
ing out of any one but the 
wording is not clear. Every law should 
state specifically the limits required of 


accident, 


each policy, both as _ respects” the 
amount for each person injured and 
the amount for each accident. In this 


regard the New York law is probably 
the most workable, as it has but the 
one limit i. e., a limit of $2,500 for each 


judgment. The upper limit is unlim- 
ited, which means that an_ injured 
party has the same protection if he 


happens to be one of twenty that were 
injured or killed in a single accident 
had if he had been 
only injured in the acci- 

The limit of $2,500 is too 
low, however, and undoubtedly as time 
goes on the various states will increase 
the amount. 


as he would have 
the 


dent. 


person 
first 


Another feature of compulsory insur- 
ance that requires careful attention is 
the question of property damage cov- 
erage for damage to property in charge 
of the owner or operator, particularly 
when the law applies to public truck- 
men as well as to public passenger- 
carrying vehicles. ° 

A law 
one 
public 


has already 
requiring 


transport 


been passed in 
the owner of a 
commercial car to 
carry insurance that covers damage to 
property without 


state, 


any restriction as to 
property carried in the truck itself that 
may be damaged in transit. This par- 
ticular feature of the law makes it al- 
most impossible for an insurance com- 


pany to write a 


truckman, 


policy 
the 
way of 
proper premium 


on a_ public 


because insurance com- 
the 


com- 


has no ascertaining 
One 


mercial car may be engaged almost en- 


pany 
to charge. 


tirely in the business of carrying farm 
products whereas another commercial 
car may Carty very expensive furniture 
or bric-a-brac at times. In fact the 
policyholder himself cannot tell in ad- 
vance what he is apt to carry during 
the coming twelve months, nor is it 
feasible to ask him to report each and 
every item carried from day to day. 

There is no need for compulsory in- 
surance covering goods or merchandise 
shipped by truck. He who ships by 
truck or by railroad has the choice 
of insuring or not insuring, and there- 
fore it is a matter of contract between 
the shipper and the truck owner as to 
whether or not the merchandise ship- 
ped shall be insured. Since the shipper 
has opportunity to protect himself it is 
an unnecessary burden to require the 
truck owner to carry a broad policy of 
insurance, the cost of which he in turn 
must pass on to the shipper. 

How Cost Might Be Kept Down 

There are one or two ways in which 
the framers of a law may help to keep 
down the insurance. There 
should be nothing in the law prohibit- 
ing the insurance company from exer- 
cising its rights of subrogation even to 
the extent of collecting from the policy- 
holder himself if the policyholder has 
failed to live up to his end of the con- 
tract. Otherwise a dishonest policy- 
holder could obtain insurance at low 
rates by fraudulent statements and the 
honest policyholders would be penal- 
ized accordingly. Also the automobile 
owner or operator should be required 
to give immediate notice of each acci- 
dent and the injured party should be 
compelled to send in a notice imme- 
diately if he wishes to obtain the full 
benefit of the law. Otherwise there 
would be too much opportunity for 
fraudulent claims. The owner or op- 
erator should be permitted to take out 
one policy covering all of his cars with 
endorsements every time a car is added 
or taken off. 

Another item of importance is the 
question of distributing the burdens of 
the law over the twelve months of the 
year, It is customary in practically 
every state of the union to require all 
cars to renew their license plates as 
of a given date, usually January 1. Of 
course, license plates are taken out dur- 
ing the year on new cars purchased 
during the year and there is usually a 
month’s lee-way either before or after 
January 1, all of which tends to spread 
the business somewhat over the full 
twelve months. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that the present system places a 
heavy burden both on the state au- 
thorities and the car owners, on or 
about January 1 of each year. If very 
many states pass compulsory insurance 
and if no steps are taken to spread the 
issuance of licenses and policies more 
evenly throughout the twelve months 
of the year then the concentration of 
all those insurance policies, with their 


cost of 


thousands of details, to one short pe- 
riod of the year, will place an almost 
insurmountable burden on the should- 
ers of the state authorities who are 
charged with the duty of reviewing 
each policy and making records accord- 
ingly, and on the shoulders of the in- 
surance companies as well. 

This 
can 


concentration of the business 
bé avoided at least in one way, 
Each automobile owner should be per- 
mitted to take out a license at any 
time of the year, good for a period of 
twelve months. The license plate 
could be marked as at present except 
that an abbreviation of the month 
would also appear on the plate in 
smaller letters than the figures of the 
year itself. This license plate would 
then be good for a period of twelve 
months and the policy of insurance 
would be concurrent. As an added ad- 
vantage, the owner who takes out a 
license after the first of the year would 
receive a full twelve months permit, 
whereas he receives a permit good only 
to the end of the calendar year under 
the present scheme. 

Compulsory insurance is different in 
many respects from the present day 
voluntary contract. The company must 
pay the final judgment rendered irre- 
spective of the financial responsibility 
of the assured, nor can the company be 
relieved of liability on account of any 
act or omission of the policyholder. 
The company cannot even cancel the 
policy without giving specified advance 
notice. 

The Trend 

There has been some agitation to go 
even further with the compulsory in- 
surance law and to specify the amount 
to be collected by the injured person 
for each type of injury, very similar to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law. 
The argument is advanced that injuries 
and deaths from automobiles are more 
or less inevitable, the cost of which 
should be compensated reasonably as 
a part of the cost of making use of 
these vehicles upon the public highway 
by persons who benefit by such use. 
The thought behind a bill of this nature 
is that the states should eliminate the 
thousands and thousands of litigations 
that ordinarily arise out of automobile 
accidents and that the laws should de 
termine definitely the amount of pay- 
ment for each type of injury. The 
person injured is to receive first aid 
and hospital expenses, and a certain 
sum of money in accordance with his 
weekly earning power, and the period 
of lay-up. Settlements would be made 
by a commission, but both parties 
would have the privilege of appeal, or 
if the injured chose, he could take his 
case to court in the first instance. 


Whatever one’s views may be, the 
trend towards compulsory automobile 
insurance is one that may revolutionize 
the business of automobile insurance 
during the next ten years, and time 
spent by the companies and their rep 
resentatives in steering legislation 
along uniform practical lines will not 
be time wasted. 


April 27, 1923 
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Bright Future For 
Auto Underwriting 


Ba Charles B. Gunn, Insurance Company of North America 
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During the years of 1921 and 1922 
automobile underwriting problems were 
yery serious and the results of many 
companies operations most unfortunate. 
It is, therefore, with relief that all un- 
derwriters realize that prospects are 
brightening, and conditions rapidly be- 
coming normal. 

This unfortunate period, immediately 
following several years of wunprece- 
dented prosperity, due to the war, 
caught the insurance companies totally 
unprepared. Former underwriting judg- 
ment, in normal times considered good, 
was found to be most faulty and unable 
to cope with a situation, due largely to 
stringent financial conditions and ac- 
companying moral hazard. Many com- 
panies were caught with a large volume 
of automobile business—this volume be- 
ing far in excess of the market value 
of the cars insured; and there is no 
doubt but that the owners, in many 
cases, sold out to the insurance com- 
panies. As a result, drastic action, be- 
yond precedent, was practiced which 
was in some cases demoralizing to the 
business of brokers and agents. 


Changes Made By Companies 


Changes in policy form and other con- 
ditions were plainly necessary. The dis- 
continuance of the valued form of pol- 


icy, adoption of restricted theft clause, 
and three-quarters value clause were 
put into effect by the companies. Bet- 
ter conditions were immediately appar- 
ent. In such cities as Cleveland (from 
which center many companies retired in 
1921), and Memphis, a border city, prof- 
itable results are now possible. The en- 
tire Pacific Coast territory from a very 
bad condition, has steadily improved 
and is now being actively cultivated. 
Collision Insurance Costs Less 

Recently, the cost of collision insur- 
ance has been greatly reduced, and 
should result in a greater demand for 
this form of protection on the part of 
automobile owners who, in the past, 
have considered the cost prohibitive. 

A most important aid in the better- 
ment of conditions, is the increasing en- 
forcement of State and Federal Laws; 
and there is little doubt that this is due 
largely to bootlegging operations and 
the increasing number of fatal automo- 
bile accidents. 

Of particular interest to New York 


State, are two bills now before the Sen- 


ate at Albany, known as the “McGarry 
Bill” and the “Van Wagenen Bill.” The 
substance of these bills emphasizes the 
need for more stringent legislation to 


curtail the activities of automobile 


thieves. These bills, if passed, will prac- 
tically destroy the market for stolen 
cars and will prevent fraudulent regis- 
tration. 

Country More Prosperous 

This year a greatly improved financial 
condition has boomed the motor car in- 
dustry, and more automobiles will be 
sold than ever before. This, of course, 
means better underwriting results and 
the companies are using every effort to 
encourage and convince their agents 
that this class of business is well worth 
their interest and solicitation. 

With prosperity assured, many under- 
writing faults recognized and eliminated 
—the prospects for 1923 seem especially 
promising. The underwriting lessons of 
the past two years were learned at 
great cost; and it is certain that any 
return of former conditions will be an- 
ticipated and met in a manner prevent- 
ing disorganization so injurious to the 
interests of insurance companies, 
agents, and brokers. 





The industry believes that Durant is 
planning another General Motors in his 
present organization. His machines 
now include the little Star, the Durant 
Four, the Durant Six, the Flint, the 
Princeton and the stately Locomobile. 
Thus, the Durant automobiles have, 
within eighteen months or so, become 
important factors in every distinct 
price class from the cheapest to the 
most expensive. He is organizing or 
accumulating other companies to manu- 
facture accessories and parts. 





The General Motors production 
figures follow: ' 
Pass. Cars 1922 1921 1920 1919 
DONO kiccees 138,501 86.888 116.213 419,853 
Cadillac ...... 22,001 11,130 19,790 19,851 
Chevrolet ....240.300 75,667 144,502 132,710 
Oakland . 2.853 12,661 37.244 54.451 
Oldsmobile . 21,216 20,245 26,241 33 345 








As Seen in Small 


Connecticut Town 








James L. Case, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
is a very live agent in Norwich, Conn. 
He was asked by The Eastern Under- 
writer to tell what the men in his office 
soliciting automobile insurance are talk- 
ing about. He said: 


“First: I think we have all been 
rather staggered by recent statements 
that probably not over 25% of the auto- 
mobiles in use are insured. While I 
think this figure is too low for the cars 
in Norwich, we, in our office mean to 
get our share of the cars now remaining 
uninsured. 

“The second subject about which we 
are also talking is the fact that the 
limits for which a liability policy is 
written are too low, and instead of writ- 
ing $10,000/$20,000 and $2,000 property 
damage endorsements, we are urging 
$25,000/$50,000 liability coverage with 
$5,000 property damage. There has 
been comparatively little collision in- 
surance written in this section, but in 
recent months we have been able to sell 
almost every policy we have issued with 
a $50 deductible collision coverage. 

“There are many new cars being pur- 
chased in this vicinity, and we are very 
optimistic over the outlook for an in- 
creased automobile business this year. 

“We are trying to persuade our cus- 
tomers that they cannot afford to be 
without sufficient automobile coverage, 
and a number of accidents in recent 
months gives us an opportunity of sub- 
mitting practical arguments to support 
such a sales talk.” 


There are 2,819,000 miles of highways 
in the United States. Texas leads with 
182,816 and Kansas comes next with 
124,143. 
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Why Premiums Don’t Keep Pace 
With Auto Industry’s Growth 





By H. B. ELMERS, Assistant 
American 

















Manager Western Department, 
of Newark | 








In a recent issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter a prominent official made 
the statement that the growth of the 
business written by stock companies 
has not kept pace with the growth of 
the automobile industry. As the stock 
companies were ‘pioneers in the writ- 
ing of automobile insurance and were 
first on the ground, it would appear 
that something is 
with their method of doing business or 
they would not be placed in this posi- 
tion. 

The registration of 
shows about 55% of the cars located 
in cities under 5,000 population and 
about 25% in cities over 100,000. It 
is evident, therefore, that it is in the 
smaller cities that the stock compa- 
nies are losing ground. 


radically wrong 


automobiles 


The Conference system of rating is 
too complicated for the small town 
agent who writes only an occasional 
risk. He has, therefore, been obliged 
to take on a company using some sim- 
ple form of schedule which he can 
readily understand. For years’ the 
business has become more and more 
complicated until at the present time 
it is difficult for those in company 
offices to check correctly the rates, 
forms, rules, territorial applications, 
penalties, credits and various other 
conditions applying to the risk. 


The Small Town Agent 

Agents in the smaller towns who 
write comparatively few risks are con- 
stantly in difficulties in trying to in- 
terpret the mysteries of the Confer- 
ence schedule. It should be remem- 
bered that these agents are the ones 
who produce in the aggregate a large 
amount of business with a favorable 
loss ratio. If companies are to com- 
pete successfully for business in these 
sections it must be on the basis of a 
simple rate schedule. The agent must 
be sure when he quotes a rate that it 
is correct and will be accepted by his 
company. Much of the correspondence 
between company offices and agents 
arises out of differences in interpre- 
tation of the rate. After an agent has 
been obliged to cancel several policies 
after delivery he is ready for a new 
company. The many small companies 
specializing in automobile business 
operating in Western Department ter- 
ritory, owe their rapid growth to a 
simple rate schedule. They require no 
advantage in rate. It has been dem- 
onstrated that higher rates can be ob- 
tained if they are in such form as to 
be easily understood. The Conference 
companies may be willing to permit 
their automobile agencies to slip away 
from them because of inability to meet 
existing conditions, but when it is un- 
derstood that the loss of automobile 
business is often followed by demand 
for fire business, the situation becomes 
more serious. 

Automobiles have become standard- 
ized to such an extent that differences 
in construction are slight and do not 


call for material differences in rate. 


Theft Symbols 

There is room for much improve- 
ment in theft rates. Some one recent- 
ly defined the theft symbols T.U.V.W. 
as “Theft Underwriting Very Weak.” 
That opinion is quite common. It is 
possible to use one theft symbol for 
open models and one for closed models 
without making any material differ- 
ence in the premium income, This one 
change would make it possible to pro- 
duce a vest pocket Manual. 

The “No Amount” Policy 

Recently, there has been quite an 
agitation in favor of the so-called 
“No Amount” policy. Insurance jour- 
nals have carried many articles for and 
against the underwriting principles 
involved, but have overlooked the point 
which has been responsible for the 
popularity of this form of contract. 
The “No Amount” policy requires no 
complicated schedule of rates. The 
published figures for 1922 show that 
the experience on this policy has been 
somewhat more favorable than the 
average of Conference companies. 
This would lead one to seriously ques- 
tion whether or not the scientific rat- 
ing system is worth the trouble and 
expense it entails. 

The opposition to the “No Amount” 
policy is largely centered around those 
whose interests do not lie with the 
small town agent. This form of poliey 
has a number of attractive features 
from an underwriting standpoint. It 
eliminates the criticism of over-insur- 
ance; it permits easier and more sat- 
isfactory adjustments; it eliminates 
agency requests for larger amounts. 
In spite of statements that companies 
are underwriting the business, the 
amounts are determined by the agent. 
Agency requests or competitive condi- 
tions cause the acceptance of amounts 
not justified by actual values. It is a 
common occurrence for an adjuster to 
find a policy written for more than the 
car is worth. The company cannot pro- 
tect itself on doubtful risks by writing 
lower amounts, in most cases the busi- 
ness is taken or rejected as offered. 
With the controversy over rates and 
amounts removed the underwriter is 
able to confine his attention to the as- 
sured, A little more regard for the 
moral hazard would prove beneficial to 
the business. 


FOREIGN FIELD AWAKENING 

As the United States produces ap- 
proximately 85% of the automobiles 
manufactured in the world, any expan- 
sion in the foreign markets would be 
reflected here. Even the most back- 
ward countries are rapidly awakening to 
the need of motor vehicles. Turkey, for 
instance, up to fifteen years ago, pro- 
hibited by national law the use of elec- 
tricity even in the form of a push-but- 
ton, but it is a real market for motor 
vehicles now. Palestine is awakening 
marvelously. There are three motor 
bus lines in operation between Damas- 
cus and Beirut, Syria. Privately owned 
cars in this area number about 160. 








A Message By 
Radio 


This is Station A. I. Co., 
Watertown, New York. 


We will next broadeast a message to be 
delivered by Mr. A. C. Wallace, Manager 


of the Automobile Department of the 


AGRICULTURAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


“I am very pleased indeed to have this oppor- 
tunity to say a few words to this great invis- 
ible audience-snap-snap-snap-buzz-buzz-click 
“AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE” is. ta-tata- 
ta-zip we are able to serve our agents- 
utadah dah-ta-ta-large facilities-tahabta-bah 
dealer’s risks Uncle Wiggly gave each an ice 
za za za za tat tat and FIRE THEFT COLLI- 
SION PROPERTY DAMAGE buzz buzz 
Screech’s orchestra will now render some 
syncopated click click click click buzz 
buzzzzzzzzZ snap snap snap our automobile 
supplies and we will give your interests 
careful bur bur bur bur tata ta ta I thank 
you.” 


This is Station A. I. Co., 
Watertown, New York. 


Signing off at 12.01 A. M. 
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The Ocean has had prepared and has Full many a sale is lost, One word won't tell folks what you are, And now this $10,000 suit. 
sent to thousands of agents, one of the Ere ever a word is said; Bie ve got to keep on talking. He hadn’t carried any Automobile 
most remarkably interesting illustrated And many a coward fails C ne inch won't make you very tall, Liability Insurance. : 
wutttel iictian teetasen aute- Cause others think he’s dead. You’ve got to keep on growing; He never expected he’d ever have 
and be au Pr ee. See & Think big and your sales will grow; One little ad won’t do it all, trouble; he was careful. 
mobile insurance which has yet been Think small and you'll fall behind; You’ve got to keep ’em going.” But the unexpected happened! 
circulated in the fraternity. It is a Think that you can, and you will. 
pictorial argument for automobile in- It’s all in the state of mind. ss Gard % 
surance which could not well be sur- In reading one page of the book ded- ro, this 0-day 
passed. The first page of the book is icated to the man who can be and 
devoted to printing a poem, reading: should be reached by mail if he can’t hi lis { : ; ; 
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AnN( sega ee Saga me son. Its value lies in its ability to stik any eblinsiion 
Are builders for eternity? to wun thing till it gets there.” 7 . 
To each is given a bag of tools, Going back to the Chinese this prov- FILL IN AND MAIL AT ONCE 
A shapeless mass and a book of rules; erb is offered to the consideration of NAME ADDRESS 
And each must make, ere life is flown, various types of agents: , jan Veen ee a errr oer 
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| f P ? This ¢ mesg . —_ Additional Equipment 
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All policies void after Midnight, Sept. 26th sae 
Liabilities $123,000 more than assets a ae ' aaa 
The portfolio contains a number of Someone was badly injured! 
WY letters to the public, written in con- The court granted a verdict in favor 
| > clipping, here reproduced, is another graphic bi me vincing colloquial style. This one is a of the injured for $10,000. 
yan yt unwise and hazardous it is to wy sample: The car was sold. The savings of 
| an ron ile nsurance with a Mutual, Reciprocal, Someone was badly injured! years were swept away. Little luxur- 
an Inter-Insurer or a Cut-Rate Company. The automobile struck ‘a hole in the ies they had begun to enjoy were 
| : oie pavement. stopped. A silence came over them. 
| The documentary evidence of the folly of subscribing The car lunged wildly. Someone was And all because he hadn't fortified 
for insurance in companies of this character is so pro- hurt himself, his f: ily, his children against 
lific and conclusive that, it would seem that prudent nUEE. ‘ : mse, His tamiy, HIS Chilaren agains 
people no longer would indulge in the delusive belief Suit for $10,000 was instituted. misfortunes with Ocean Automobile 
that insurance in any company is good insurance. Years of saving had swelled the fam- Insurance. 
ily budget to $9,500. And it happens every day! 
Nothing is further from the truth. Then there were the children, their Yours very truly, 
education, their future. It was the P. S.—Put the return postcard in the 
For instance, one of the many hazards: You may experience hild hi had s . ‘ted the avine ail today! : ; 
an accident to-day but the verdict may mot be resclied for children that had started them saving. ma oday! 
vears hence and at a’ time when the insurance compapy is no 
longer in existence. Delayed court decisions, these days, are 
' not infrequent. 
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- oa Trade Policw mj by amendments, and that it would fn the case of a fatality. In a wreck it 
hardly pass at this session. usually happens that the number of 
an Asked what the main objection to people injured far exceed those killed. 
graph amidst a collection of cuts show- There is also a lot of food for re the bill was, one Senator said: Why wasn’t the bill framed along 
ee 2eTi j j j y i a se: = ] its “Tring r “(i y ras ¢ cea 2g j , are rilline’ : i 
ing property damage, collision and flection in this little bit of advice a Why its original wording w is hese lines, if you are willing to a 
liability smast ds: ‘If you want to find the one person enough to scare any man from entering that there was any excuse for it all? 
j y smash-ups reads: in this world who can increase your au- the greatly needed and much appre- These and similar objections were 
\ “If motor car owners could visualize tomobile business right quick—step up ciated motor bus transportation busi freely uttered, and in view of the fact 
the skidding, crashing and colliding of to a mirror.” ness. Its passage, should the governor that some _of the Colorado railroacs 
ten million automobiles upon the high- Or, this one: : : sign it, would put out of business all are objecting to the, motor busses 
ways of the United States, any number “What you call opportunity wil] not the motor busses now operating in the operating in competition with them, 





of which hourly dispute the right of 
way with each other at street crossings, 
and with trolley cars, steam cars and 
with horse-drawn vehicles, not one 
would urge his own carefulness as a 
reason for not insuring his car.” 
Another paragraph in poetry also 
contains some good advice. It reads: 


amount to a hill of beans unless you 
are prepared to handle it.” 

Here’s a little piece of poetry, cap- 
tioned “Persistency”: 


Persistency 


“One step won't take you very far, 
You've got to keep on walking; 


state. Just what sort of an arrange 
ment could be made with the insur- 
ance companies is not plain even if an 
owner of a motor bus line were willing 
to try and make a paying’ business 
with such a handicap.” 

The foregoing statement freely given 
by a senator fully posted on the bill, 


the reason for the bill becomes plain. 

Motor busses have been operating in 
the state for several’ years, yet there 
has been few accidents. All of the 
bus companies are incorporated, hence 
it is that passengers can sue them for 
damages, the same as is done toward 
the railroads. 
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Trend is 1 


In discussing the subject of higher 
limits I shall take up the subject a Ford 
pleasure car used for private pleasure 
purposes and business calls in Greater 
New York territory and a Ford com 
mercial car used by a wholesale grocer 
in the same territory. The premium 
cost of the Ford pleasure car at $5/ 
10,000 limits and $1,000 Property Dam- 
age are as follows: 

Liability 
5/10,000. . . $100 
Additional Additional 
Premium Coverage 


10/20,000. . .$120 $20 $5/10,000 

§/30,000... 128 28 10/20,000 
20/40,000... 183 33 15 /30,000 
25/50,000... 136 36 20/40,000 
50/100,000.. 145 45 45/90,000 
100/200,000.. 151 51 95/190,000 
100/300,000.. 152 52 95 /290,000 


Property Damage 
$1,000 P. D..$22.50 
Additional Additional 
Premium Coverage 


1,500 P. D..$24.75 $2.25 500 
2,000 P. D.. 25.87 3.37 1,000 
3,000 P. D.. 27.00 4.50 2,000 
4,000 P.D.. 28.12 5.62 3,000 
5,000 P.D.. 29.25 6.75 4,000 


100,000 P. D.. 11.25 
The premium cost of the Ford com 
mercial car for $5/10,000 limits and 
$1,000 property damage are as follows: 
Liability 

$5/10,000,..$198 


repchgrsipe 
33.75 


99,000 


Additional Additional 
Premium Coverage 
10/20,000. . $237.60 39.60 5010,000 


15/30,000... 253.44 55.44 10/20,000 
20/40,000... 263.3 65.34 15 /30,000 
25/50,000... 269.28 71.28 20/40,000 
50/100,000.. 287.10 89.10 45 /90,000 
100/200,000.. 298.98 100.98  95/190,000 
100/300,000.. 300.96 102.96 95/290,000 


Com 


Automobile stealing is no longer the 
profitable business that it was two or 
three years ago, or even in 1922. That 
form of commercial activity holds 
fewer rewards than its running mate, 
bootlegging, for the simple reason that 
the police and their assistants are grad- 
ually succeeding in breaking up the 
organized theft of automobiles. Not 
that the daily newspapers have discon- 
tinued to publish stories of tremendous 


values involved in automobile thefts 
during a_ specific period but these 
stories no longer contain the sensa- 


tional figures that were common until 
recent months. 

Definite information is available from 
undisputed sources in this city that not 
only in New York but all through the 
east from Florida to Maine, with one 
or two exceptions, the most dangerous 
of auto thieves, organized in bands. are 
being successfully scattered. New 
York City, the very hot-bed itself of 
crooked operations, is not losing half 
the cars that were reported stolen in 
1921 and 1922. Then that form of 
crime had not met the full force of 
police and insurance opposition. In 
addition clever schemes employed by 
crooks for concealing the identity of 
automobiles, for transporting them to 
other states, and for selling them 
through underground and well hidden 
channels, were matters of mystery. 
That condition is not so today. 

Rum-running is helped by the three- 
mile limit, beyond which the govern- 
ment or police authorities may not go. 
Besides there is much public support 


By Harold P. Hall 


Property Damage 


$1,000 P. D.. $54 
Additional Additional 
Premium Coverage 
1,500 P. D..$59.50 5.50 500 
2,000 P. D.. 62.10 8.10 1,000 
3,000 P. D.. 64.80 10.80 2,000 
4,000 P. D.. 67.50 13.50 3,000 
5,000 P. D.. 70.20 16.20 4,000 
100,000 P. D.. 81.00 27.00 99,000 


I believe that the trend of time has 
taught larger limits. The $5/10,000 
limit policy has practically been forgot- 
ten. The usual limits called for are 
$10/20,000. There are numerous calls 
for $20/40,000, a fair call for $25/50,000, 
and in the case of an owner of fleets of 
pleasure cars, $100/300,000. There has 
been a steady increase in demand on 
commercial fleets of automobiles for 
limits of $25/50,000. Occasionally there 
are calls for $100/300,000 and in a few 
instances $100/500,000. The difference 
in the additional premium cost over a 
$5/10,000 policy and one calling for 
$100/300,000, as you will note by the 
accompanying illustration, is small in 
comparison with the added protection. 


From the reading of various editorials 
on automobile decisions given by juries 
in various States throughout the United 
States, | have noticed that it is a gen- 
eral practice in giving judgment to take 
into consideration the earning capacity 
and the longevity of life of the person 
injured and judgments rendered accord- 
ingly. I have read of a recent verdict 
of $15,000 against the Silz meat people 
on account of injuries sustained by a 
woman hit by one of their automobiles. 
I do not believe the public can afford 
to get the mistaken idea that on account 
of their not having the funds to pay the 


money that judgment will not be ren- 


dered against them. They must bear in 
mind that these judgments given by the 
court create a lien upon present earn- 
ings, future earnings and personal prop- 














HAROLD P, 


HALL 


erty and that an entire estate can be 
wiped out to satisfy this judgment. 

On the day I wrote this article the 
morning’s paper reports the death of 


ating Auto Thefts 


to bootlegging. Auto thieves, however, 
lack these essential types of assistance 
and only their own ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness keeps them out of jail. 
How these thieves were met and driven 
back until they now are retreating in 
bad order is one of the most pleasing 
stories that can come from the loss of- 
fice of the automobile department of 
any insurance company. 
Auto Thief a War Product 

The auto thief came to the fore fol- 
lowing the armistice when crime waves 
and a general lapse in morality swept 
all businesses and industries. He was 
helped to a limited extent by the desire 
of some car owners to have their prop- 
erty stolen for the sake of collecting 
insurance to pay pressing financial ob- 
ligations. Crooks, whose main lines 
were in other directions, such as hold- 
ups, bootlegging, kidnapping, assault, 
and so on, needed automobiles to fa- 
cilitate their escapes. 

From a side-line auto stealing grad- 
ually became a major sport in the crim- 
inal world. Profits available from the 
sale of used cars attracted the atten- 
tion of clever crooks, who quickly or- 
ganized to strengthen their numbers 
and chances for success. Next came 
the installation of remodelling plants, 
or in other words, garages where stolen 
automobiles could be taken and dis- 
guised to throw owners and police off 
the scent. These garages did a cer- 
tain amount of respectable garage work 
as excuses for their existence and to 
avert suspicion. The thieves them- 
selves covered every principal city 


along the Atlantic coast thoroughly 
with members of their gangs to pick 
up unguarded Cars. 

To steal an automobile was never 
difficult. It was to keep it from being 
recovered that taxed the brains of 
of crooks. Through the transferring of 
small parts, obliteration of license and 
serial numbers, repainting, and other 
means every car stolen for subsequent 
sale went forth from its garage in a 
new exterior costume. 

Against these difficulties the police 
suddenly found themselves. While 
groping around for ways to attack these 
bands the number of thefts increased 
with remarkable rapidity. Newspapers 
daily printed lists of cars reported stol- 
en for the double purpose of giving 
news and helping the police dissem- 
inate information about each loss. In- 
surance companies adopted stringent 
requirements with regard to auto locks 
with severe penalties for failure by an 
assured to protect himself from thieves. 
The situation for a while was panicky. 

Hide in Small Cities 

Finally the police, with the co-opera- 
tion of members of the department of 
justice and the investigators of various 
automobile underwriters’ detective bu- 
reaus, spread a well-knit net over the 
whole eastern part of the country. 
They struck especially at the garage 
evil and investigated numerous small 
cities in the neighborhood of larger 
ones. In the latter they fell upon the 
real center of the traffic in stolen 
cars. Apparently thieves believed 
themselves safe from discovery if they 


oward Higher Limits 


Thomas E. Smith, secretary of Tam- 
many Hall, who was struck last evening 
by a taxicab and died this morning, the 
result of a fractured skull. We all 
know the value of that man’s ability 
and the value of his life, not only to his 
family but to the public at large. 

Has the offender insurance to protect 
him against his liability, and if so are 
the limits sufficiently high enough to 
cover any possible verdict? 








hurried their cars across a state line 
in a couple of hours after they had 
stolen them and then kept them from 
sight for several weeks. 

But these trails were discovered. 
The result was news of the location of 
thousands of automobiles that had been 
stolen, together with the arrest and 
conviction of leaders of several bands, 
Stealing goes on today, to a lesser ex- 
tent, however, and the percentage of 
recoveries through the vigilance of the 
police and of insurance detectives is 
fast increasing. Ever on the watch, 
these authorities successfully block the 
deportation of stolen cars from. big 
cities to a large degree. And unless 
such cars can be removed from the dis- 
tricts in which they were originally 
taken the police will soon discover 
them. Garages are under constant sur- 
veillance. 

Thus is explained most concisely why 
there is today a check on auto steal- 
ing. In only one community is this not 
so, according to reports. Philadelphia 
is a hot-bed of auto thievery where Fed- 
eral and insurance authorities find they 
do not get results from the local police. 
The situation is aggravated by political 
factors that are refiected in the police 
department. This condition, fortun- 
ately, is not duplicated elsewhere. 





WHERE ACCIDENTS HAPPEN 

Last year there were 522 fatal acci- 
dents in the State of Massachusetts. 
366 of these were caused by passenger 
cars, 170 by trucks or commercial ve- 
hicles, 26 by motorcycles, 2 by jitneys, 
and only one by a taxi. (The visitor 
in Boston who has held his breath 
while his taxi shot through a jam of 
drays, trucks, “L” pillars, and other 
obstructions on Atlantic Avenue, will 
find it hard to believe this last.) 

360 of these accidents happened on 
straight roads, 100 on grades, 95 at 
intersections, 75 at curves, and 10 on 
railroad crossings. 444 of them 0c: 
curred in broad daylight. 


As to the causes: 158 resulted from 
speeding, 76 from careless or improper 
operation, 87 from in-attention (looking 
at a pretty girl, or trying to light a 
cigarette while driving), 39 from con- 
fusion of the operator or inexperience, 
42 from intoxicated operators, 21 from 
skidding, 29 from running on the wrong 
side of the road or up too close to 
other vehicles.. 

Here is how pedestrians were killed 
by automobiles: 76 children darted in 
front of moving motor vehicles, 86 ped- 
estrians ran across the street or 
stepped suddenly into the path of an 
approaching automobile, 24 either 
jumped off or tried to steal a ride from 
a moving motor vehicle. 

Out of these 522 automobile fatalities, 
176 private operators were to blame, 
171 chauffeurs, and 121 pedestrians. 

—Travelers Protection. 





Forty-seven per cent of Michigan’s 
motor vehicles are registered in rural 
communities. More than one-third of all 
Michigan cars are farmer owned, ac 
cording to the last census. 
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Cash Sales vs. Deferred Payment 


(Continued from Page 4) 


pose it is the intention here to dissect 
the problem by assuming that an equal 
number of cars are owned by the same 
people, however, one-half being bought 
by them for cash and the other being 
bought on the deferred payment plan. 
By this is meant that each owner had 
two cars on the above basis, each 
owner using these cars for the same 
purpose. The occupation of the owner 
would be identical. The makes, mod- 
els, etc., of the cars would be the same 
and the location where these cars were 
to be operated would likewise corre- 
spond. Then the question is raised, is 


lying purely on the law of averages and 
the adequacy of rates without gauging 
closely the credit responsibility, or, in 
other words, establishing the moral 
hazard of the assured is bound in due 
course of time to run such an insurance 
company on the rocks. The insurance 
company which makes a careful selec- 
tion of its risks from the standpoint 
of moral hazard is the one which will 
reflect a large annual profit from under- 
writing. 
Cars Sold on Deferred Payment Plan 
This brings us to the point of con- 
sideration of cars sold on the deferred 








Here Are Some Important 1922 Automobile Figures 








Average list price per car was $616. 
Average profit per car estimated at $86. 
Of all cars produced 54°; 
774% had a list price of less than $1,000. 

96 2/10% were listed at less than $2,000. 

18 7/10% were listed between $1,000 and $2,000. 
Cars under $1,000, but excluding Fords, 23 5/10‘. 


were Fords. 














there any difference between insuring 
the cars for such owners when the cars 
are bought by them on the deferred 
payment plan, or for cash? Obviously 
the answer must be that there is no 
difference since the moral hazard which 
represents character, financial responsi- 
bility and other elements, which make 
the owner either responsible or not, 
are exactly alike in both instances. 


If we now compare a like number of 
motor cars sold on the deferred pay- 
ment plan with those sold for cash, 
but confine ourselves again to a true 
and equitable comparison, namely, that 
the cars will be operated in the same 
location; that the cars are of the same 
make and model; that the occupation 
of the owners is similar, and, if possi- 
ble, identical, and that the uses to 
which these cars will be put are sub- 
stantially alike, but the one main dif- 
ference ‘being that the owners of the 
cars are different persons, then the 
question becomes one of moral hazard. 

I believe it is a generally conceded 
fact that rates for insurance can be es- 
tablished which will reflect the aver- 
age hazard from the physical stand- 
point of the car, its uses and the loca- 
tion where it will be operated, but the 
additional premium necessary to cover 
iosses resulting from moral hazard 
cannot be ascertained in any satisfac- 
tory manner and reflected adequately 
in the rate. 


Quote Late J. P. Morgan 


Moral hazard in the insurance lang- 
uage is analogous to character in bank- 
Ing terminology. All -bankers agree 
that “character is the basis of credit,” 
(statement made by J. P. Morgan, Sr., 
before the Monetary Commission at 
Washington). Successful underwriters 
believe that “moral hazard is the basis 
of ‘nsurance.” Unless the underwriter 
believes and has the facts to support 
his judgment that the assured is hon- 
est, Straight-forward and clean in all 
of his transactions, he is not justified 
mM assuming: the moral hazard to be 
800d and the risk acceptable. 


is coun’, foregoing reasoning therefore 
y Pr then the function which un- 
its hig perform is Passing on cred- 
similar t the standpoint of insurance 
esos oO the credit department of a 
roma reese when they pass upon 
if this ratte to their depositors. Again, 
Wiese coe is conceded, then the 
. wean or rejection of risks means 
Milan can investigation and any insur- 

° Company which accepts risks re- 


payment 
carried. 

Insurance companies should make a 
careful credit investigation of the fi- 
nance companies themselves, as their 
first step, and determine from the per- 
sonnel in charge of such finance com- 
panies whether they enjoy a reputation 
of fair dealing and sound’ business 
judgment and _ principles. Also whe 
ther the finance company and its of- 
ficers when making their loans. on 
motor cars sold on the deferred pay- 
ment plan look to the collateral only, 
(namely, the car itself and the various 
forms of insurance as a safeguard and 
protection of their money invested) or 
whether they first establish the charac- 
ter of the future owner, his business 
and moral ethics through confidential 
reports, simply viewing the value of 
the car and the insurance in its various 
forms as precautionary measures 
against ultimate loss of their invest- 
ment. In all instances from my expe- 
rience where a finance company has 
had a reputation of clean dealing with 
a willingness on its part to adhere to 
advice from underwriters in accepting 
or rejecting certain risks I have found 
invariably that the loss ratio has con- 
sistently been far below the average 
of all risks insured of a similar class. 
It is not at all uncommon to find that 
finance companies have an insurance 
record ranging from 25% to 50% loss 
ratio against tariff premiums. If. in- 
surance companies were to apply the 
same care in investigating each auto- 
mobile risk that is presented to it for 
underwriting through the ageney svs 
tem as the good and substantial finance 
companies apply in investigating their 
risks before loaning money, there is 
little doubt that the loss ratio of insur- 
ance companies would be reduced by a 
very marked percentage. 

Credit Investigation Needed 

It is not the intention to convey the 
thought here that underwriting consists 
only of the gauging of the moral haz- 
ard of the assured. There are many 
other factors which enter into under- 
writing such as for instance: 

1. Exposure of the car. 2. Whether 
the car is second-hand or new. 38. 
Whether it is an obsolete model. 4. 
Whether it is a renewal. 5. Whether 
the car is to be used for hire in its 
various forms. 6. Whether it is a mov- 
ing van. 


plan on which insurance is 


The Liquor Traffic 
The liquor traffic has brought an en- 
tirely new element into insurance. 
The amount of insurance granted and 


its relationship to either a rising or 
falling market in the price of cars is 
important. Other factors are: The 
liberality of the form of coverage that 
an insurance company grants. The 
unfavorable or favorable economic and 
industrial conditions in a given locality, 
and more particularly that of the coun- 
try as a whole. The crime wave. Pro- 
fessional thievery. Lack of proper or- 
ganization of police departments. 
Inadequate Sentences By Most Courts 
The highly competitive spirit between 
insurance companies for volume caus- 
ing unwarranted concessions. These 
and others constitute the major fac- 
tors which enter into underwriting, 
However, if each of these foregoing 
factors entering into underwriting is 
analyzed from the standpoint of com- 


A Business of 


(Continued 


to charge the purchaser tariff and got 
some differential here to their advan- 
tage, but the finance company soon 
found that its interests lay in the 
finance operation and not in speculat- 
ing on the insurance feature. They 
know that the financial transaction was 
not sound without insurance. For the 
insurance to be satisfactory, it must be 
permanent; and to be permanent it 
must be on tariff rates. Furthermore, 
to be permanent it must be profitable 
over a period of years. 


A Business of Vast Detail 


There is a vast mass of detail in 
handling this business, both in the of- 
fice of the finance company and in the 
insurance office. The insurance fea- 
ture is so important to the finance com- 
pany that it cannot delegate this de- 
tail and it couldn't if it would, because 
the data involved must be given to the 
insurance company and the policies or 
certificates issued and this then be- 
comes a matter of keeping records of 
great bulk and importance. It is ob- 
vious that the transfer of such an ac- 
count from one office to another is a 
great undertaking. A small automo- 
bile department wouldn't dare load up 
with one of the big finance accounts 
unless there was every assurance that 
it would stay for years. The shift 
would be equally serious for the fi- 
nance company. In short, the finance 
companies of today, at least the large 
ones, are chiefly concerned about es- 
tablishing their business upon sound 
commercial banking lines. They know 
the value and place of insurance in 
their operations and seek only security 
and stability. ‘ 

The trouble with auto-finance insur- 
ance is inherent in the nature of the 
business. When the income of the 
buying public is cut down by a period 
of depression in industry, the weakest 
points all along the line give way first. 
An automobile usually spells recrea- 
tion and more often than not it is sheer 
luxury. If the available money won't 
go around, the automobile payment is 
pretty sure to be well down on the list. 
If in addition the automobile repre- 
sents a possible source of funds, the 
combination of circumstances working 
against the insurance company is 
strong. Take this kind of situation. 
A car owner has paid $1,100 on a $2,000 
car. He owes $900 and the holder of 
his notes is pushing him. Tomorrow 
the car will be “pulled” and away will 
go his $1,100 investment. Then he re- 
members that the car is insured for 
$1,800. If it should burn he can pay 
the balance and salvage $900. It burns. 

The experience of the companies dur- 
ing 1921 showed the effects of a period 
of depression on their loss ratio. Every 
section reported red figures that year. 
Last year showed a marked improve- 
ment and the companies are all looking 
forward to a satisfactory underwriting 
result in 1923, 


parison between a cash sale and a time 
payment sale, it will be found that the 
effect is exactly the same and does not 
apply to a greater degree to the one 
than it does to the other. For this rea- 
son it is the writer’s opinion that the 
gauging of the moral hazard, by means 
of a thorough credit investigation of 
the assured, his habits, ways, uses of 
the car together with his financial re- 
sponsibility would do much towards im- 
proving the loss ratio from the stand- 
point of automobile insurance compa- 
nies. If all insurance companies were 
to adopt the slogan, “moral hazard is 
the basis of insurance,’ I am confi- 
dent that rates will come down, much 
more insurance will be written, and 
thereby companies will profit to a 
greater degree. 


Cross-Currents 


from page 4) 


The conclusions to be drawn from a 
survey of the business seem to _ indi- 
cate that auto-finance insurance can 
be profitable only by getting the aver- 
age over a long period of years and 
only after the finance company and the 
insurance 


company have worked to- 
gether and become thoroughly familiar 
with their mutual requirements and 
methods. 





BIG ACCEPTANCE FIGURES 


General Motors Organization Handles 
More Finance Business Than 
Any Other Company 


extent and 





The importance of the 
operations of the auto-finance compa- 
nies is indicated by the transactions of 
the leading company in this field—the 
General Motors Acceptance Corp. This 
company furnishes credit accommoda- 
tions exclusively for General Motors 
dealers and individual purchasers. To 
the end of 1922 the company had 
financed more than 273,000 cars under 
its retail plan, although it was not or- 
ganized until 1919. In addition more 
than 158,000 cars were financed under 
the wholesale plan. The retail value 
of the cars financed was over $440,000,- 
000. In these operations the acceptance 
company has negotiated more than 
$350,000,000 of its obligations with over 
1,400 banking institutions throughout 
the country. The company has branch 
offices in seventeen cities and travel- 
ing representatives covering all coun- 
tries where motor vehicles are used in 
quantity. 





DOLLAR DOWN PLAN IN SIGHT? 


Ford’s Announcement of a $5 Down 
Scheme Taken to Indicate Keen 
Period of Installment Selling 


The announcement of the Ford Motor 
Co. that a plan had been put into opera- 
tion for selling Ford cars on an install- 
ment plan with an initial payment of 
only $5, seems to forecast a period of 
keen installment selling ahead. Ford 
is usually credited with setting the pace 
in the low-priced cars field, although 
the manufacturers customarily deny 
that their car meets Ford competition. 


The wide publicity given to the state- 
ment made by Samuel Vauclain, presi- 
dent of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
who recommended that people go into 
debt to buy automobiles, fits in nicely 
with the Ford announcement and the 
prospect of a condition of abandon in 
installment selling plans. Mr. Vau- 
clain’s statement could serve as a slo- 
gan for the Ford plan. He said: 

“America’s greatest asset is that 
every live American is up to his neck 
in debt. I started in debt; I’m in debt 
now; I'll be in debt as long as I live.” 
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Aviation Insurance Coverages 








From the Hartford Fire and the 
Hariford Accident and Indemnity The 
Eastern !nderwriter has obtained in- 
formation as to the aviation coverages 
offered by those companies. 

In a statement to agents in the 
aviation insurances folder issued by 
the company, this information is given: 

“It is the purpose of the Two Hart- 


fords to provide insurance that will 
meet ‘he varying requirements’ of 
aviation. This will be effected through 


a system 
rating 

“In order that this may be accom; 
plished will be necessary to have, in 
every case, full particulars of a risk 
in order to quote a rate of premium. 

“In tilling out and signing an applica- 
tion form the applicant is under no 
liability to pay a premium unless and 
unti! he or his agent agrees to the 
insurance being effected. * * 

The Application Forms 


elastic alike in selection and 


“The application forms call for a 
larger number of declarations than 
would be the case if an official Regis- 
ter of Aircraft and Pilots existed. In 


the transaction of such an_ intricate 
business it is essential that the com- 
panies showld be in possession of the 
fullest possible information, as! it is 
impossible to formulate ia scale of rates 
applicable to all classes of risks. It 
is the policy of the Two Hartfords to 
treat so far as possible each case 
strictly upon its own merits, an object 
which can only be attained if all the 
factors of the risk are submitted for 
consideration, Proposers are there 
fore requested to complete the appli- 
cation forms as fully as possible, as 
lack of full knowledge by the insurers 
must resuit in higher rates of premium 
than would otherwise be the case. 
Application forms should always’ be 
signed by the applicant to avoid delay 
and unnecessary correspondence, but 
this does not render the applicant 
liable for any premium unless and 
until he, or his agent, agrees to the 
insurance beng effected. 

“The application forms mention vari- 
ous exclusions, such as the flight of 
experimental aircraft, ete., but these 
special risks may be quoted for if de- 
sired. In such case the fullest possible 
particulars of the special risk required 
to be quoted for should be stated in 
the application. form.” 


_ Here tollows a description of the 
Tisks covered: 
1. Aircraft—Accidental Damage 


Policies are granted in 
the following risks: 
Damage to and/or total loss of tne 
alreraft, its engines and navigational 
Istruments thereon, by any accidental 
and external means. 
This risk is divided into two sections 
as follows: 
(a) Accidental damage. 

{b) Constructive total loss only. 
With regard to the accidental dam- 
age risk, all policies are subject to a 
deduction in respect of every loss 
‘qual to not less than 10% of the in- 
‘ured value of the aircraft, and a con- 
siderable reduction in premium may be 
obtained if this amount should be in- 
oa In most cases, owners of air- 
wl Possess _ certain facilities for 
rs, Ing out repairs, and in such in- 
the ces it is often to the advantage of 
a, {to arrange to bear a con- 
erable higher deduction. 
which eho eeested that the amount 
in et t e aircraft owner should bear 
poh vlad Should be governed by his 
‘an imate of the value of the repair 

"x which could be undertaken by 
rae materially increasing his 
Way the — overhead charges. In this 
agen > Company, being relieved of the 

“ses of appraising and _ settling 


respect of 


small claims, a considerably reduced 
premium can be quoted; and if the 
amount of the “deduction” does not 
burden the owner with any material in- 
crease of  pay-roll and overhead 
charges, the saving thus effected in the 
premium to be paid will be consider 
ably to his advantage. The Company 


realizes that owners are the best 
judges of their own circumstances 


and of their facilities for repair work, 
and, subject to the minimum amount 
stated above, it is the Company’s 
policy to offer an elastic rather than a 
hard and fast rule with regard to the 
“deduction” clause. 

With reference to the particulars 
called for in the application form as to 
the maximum liability of the company 
in respect to costs of replacement, it 
should be appreciated that it is in the 
interests of the applicant to place the 
maximum costs as low as_ possible, 
since this not only assists the company 
to make a low rate of premium, but 
also renders quick settlement of claims 
more possible, and often avoids the 
delay and work incidental to apprais- 
ing a claim. It may be said in some 
measure to settle claims in advance. 

1. Aircraft—Constructive Total 
Loss Only 

The insurance against Constructive 
Total Loss is intended to meet the re 
quirements of owners who do not care 
to pay the larger premium for cover- 
ing full accidental damage and/or who 
possess special and extensive facilities 
for repair work. Such owners are 
more concerned in tthe insurance of 
the loss which would fall upon them, 
in the event of the aircraft being a 
total loss, and a liberal interpre‘ation 
is placed upon the term “a total loss” 
by defining the amount of the damage 
which will constitute a total loss as « 
definite percentage (‘o be arranged) 
of the total insured value of the air- 
craft. The requirements of most 
owners are met by a_ policy under 
which the value of the aircraft at the 
time of the accident, less the value of 
the salvage, is paid provided the cost 
of the repairs exceeds 85% of the as- 
sured value of the aircraft. sy vary- 
ing the percentage upon which “total 
loss” is, based, it should be possible to 
meet the individual ideas of any owner. 
It should be borne in mind that the 
higher the percentage the lower will 
be the rate of premium, and, naturally, 
the lower the percentage the higher 
the rate of premium. 

In all cases of total loss insurance 
the term “aircraft” is understood as 
including the engine or engines as an 
integral part of the aircraft, and as 
being one _ indivisible interest, even 
though tthey be valued separately. 

Both the Damage and Total Loss in- 
surances may be effected for one year 
or lless. The longer the period the 
lower the pro rata premium. 

1. Aircraft—Property Damage and 

Public Liability 

Policies to cover legal liability to 
pay damages to the public for personal 
injuries, or damage to property or 
animals directly caused by the driving 
of the aircraft, including also all ex- 
pense and court costs incurred by the 
company in defense. 

1. Aircraft—Fire Risks 

Fire which is the result of an 
aviation accident or arising while the 
aircraft is moored may be covered in 
connection, with the accidental damage 
or constructive total loss policy above 
stated, but policies are also issued to 
cover loss or damage to the aircraft in- 
cluding the engines and, navigational 
instruments thereon by fire, lightning, 
self-ignition or explosion of gasoline 
up to the full value of the aircraft at 
the time of loss while the aircraft is 


housed in a hangar or in special cases 
under any circumstances whatsoever. 
1. Aircraft—Theft Risks 
Policies are issued to cover the loss 
of the aircraft, or any part thereof, in- 
cluding the engine and navigational in- 
struments thereon by theft or larceny, 
including damage done by thieves. 
For exclusions and conditions of the 
foregoing Aircraft risks, see Applica- 
tion Form for Aircraft Risks. 
Il. Damage by Aircraft 
Policies are issued to cover the risk 
of damage to property or animals by 
which the owners of such property may 


be fully indemnified against any loss 
or damage arising from aircraft. This 


policy offers a complete cover to 
householders and property owners 
against the increasing risks which the 
extended use of civil aviation places 
upon them. 

The following is the essential 
mation |required in order to 
premium: 


infor- 
quote a 


(a) Situation of risk. 
(b) Distance from Aerodrome if 


within one mile of boundary of 
Aerodrome. 
(c) The nature and value of 
property to be insured. 
Il. Cargo 
Cargo. Policies are issued ‘o cover 
loss or damage to cargo in the follow- 
ing circumstances: 

(a) The Flight Risk. Loss or dam- 
age the result of an accident to 
the aircraft conveying the cargu 
(including also loss or damage 
by theft, fire, or by the action 
of the elements consequent 
upon and arising out of an ac- 
cident to or forced descent of 
the aircraft.) 

(b) The Terminal Risk 
damage by theft, or 


the 


Loss or 
fire and 


damage by accidental means 
(excluding the flight risk as 
above defined) whilst in = the 
custody of any Aerial Trans- 


port Co. and/or Freight or For- 
warding Agent. 

The Policy is subject to an excess or 
deduction of 1% of the value per pack 
age in respect of accidental damage to 
the cargo insured, but ‘such Deduction 
Clause provides for a minimum deduc- 
tion of $5 per package and is limited 
to a maximum deduction of $50 per 
package. 

Arrangements may be effected 
whereby Air Transport Comp:unies and 
Freight Agents may isgue Policies of 
Insurance to Consignors of Cargo, 
which Policies cover the various risks 
above stated at low rates of premium. 

The followine is the essential infor- 
mation required in order to quote pre- 
miums for cargo risks: 

(a) Period of Policy. 

(b) Route. 

(c) Owner of aircraft. 

(d) Type of aircraft and engine. 

(e) Name and experience of pilot 

unless owner of aircraft is an 
established concern operating 
aircraft. 

(f) Nature and value of cargo. 

(zg) Any other information bearing 

upon the risk. , 
IV. Passengers, Pilots, Operators and 
Members of the Crew 

Policies as follows may be obtained 

in amounts suited to individual re- 


quirements and in various combina- 
tions. 

The schedules of benefits are stated 
below: 
A Death only $1,000 
B Dismemberment as follows: 

Loss of two limbs, or both 

eyes, or one limb and one 

eye 1,000 

Loss of one limb or one eye 500 


C Temporary total disability 
limited to 52 weeks after the 


first week—per week 5 
PD Combination of A and B 
Kk Combination of B and € 
F Combination of all the above 

as to which a discount of 

one-sixth of the premium is 

allowed. 

Any one of the foregoing coverages 
may be secured up to 25 multiples. 

These policies may be based upon 
any period from one day to one year. 
In this way those who fly only occa 
sionally may secure a policy in accor- 
dance with the limitation of their risx. 

The premium is in accordance with 
the classification of the risk, and the 
completed application form must be 
forwarded in order to secure a quota 
tion. 

V. Passengers 


Contracts may be granted under the 
above schedules whereby Air Trans- 
port Companies and ‘Ticket Agents 
may issue to the public Policies of In- 
surance covering the schedule bene 
fits in amounts from $1,000 to $25,000. 

The following is the essential infor 
mation required in order to quote pre- 
miums for this class of Policies: 

(a) Period of the Policy. 

(b) Route or geographical limits. 


(c) Nature of the flying. If aero 
drome flying only, then state 
full particulars of aerodrome 


including exact size, shape, con- 
tour and nature of surface. 

(d) Type of aircraft and engine. 

(e) Owner of aircraft. If owner fs 

also the pilot state his ex- 
perience and qualifications. 

(f) Any other information bearing 

upon the risk. 
Vi. Legal Liability to Passengers 

Legal Liability to Passengers. It ts 
recognized that the provision of defi- 
nite insurance benefits for passengers 
as above suggested does not enable the 
aircraft owners to escape liability im- 
posed by law. Policies may be granted 
covering this liability. 

The following is the information es- 
sential in order that the rate of pre 
mium may be quoted: 

(a) Types of aircraft employed. 

(b) Nature of the flying to be un- 


dertaken, for instance, whether 
Aerodrome flights only, or 
cross-country, or flights from 
one specified place to another 


specified place. 


(c) Geographical limits of the 
flights to be undertaken. 

(d) Copy of Flight Ticket issued, 
if any. 

(e) Copy of any contract under 
which the passenger contracts 


out his right for indemnity or 
damages in respect of injury. 


(f) Particulars as to exact size, 
shape, contour and nature of 
surface of aerodrome. 


(g) Minimum passenger fares. 
Vil. Employers’ Liability and 
Compensation 

In most of the States a very serious 
liability is placed upon employers in 
respect of injury to their employees, 
which, in the case of Aviation firms, is 
undoubtedly a heavy risk, both as re 
gards pilots and mechanics who fly. 

The following information is -ssen- 

tial in order that the rate of premium 
may be quoted: 

(a) Full particulars of aircraft em- 
ployed. 

(b) Nature of the flying 
undertaken, i. e., whether Aero 
drome flights only, or cross 
country, or flights from one 
place to another, and the pur 
poses of such flights. 

(c) Geographical limits of 
flights to be undertaken. 

(d) Names, qualifications and duties 
of employees. 


to be 


the 
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The Model Automobile Insurance Agent 


Allan J, Roberts, of the Roberts Com-+ 
pany, fire and casualty agents, Milwaukee, 
ts generally regarded as one of the most 
astute and able writers of automobile in- 
surance in the country. The literature of 
the Roberts Company has attracted wide 
attention the country, espe- 
cially the arguments made by that agency 
for sound insurance. Mr. Roberts is par- 
ticularly interested in seeing a much high- 


throughout 


er class of men engaged in the insurance 
business. other companies the 
Roberts Company represents the General 
Accident and has for fifteen years. Its 
premium results for this company have 
been little short of amazing. 

The development of the automotive 
industry has revolutionized the business 
of insurance, for, in less than fifteen 
years, the premium income to the vari- 
ous insurance carriers has grown be- 
yond all expectations. Some of us, who 
in a measure foresaw the great possi- 
bilities of this branch of the business, 
feel that it is still in its infancy. 

A striking thing in connection with 
the business of automobile insurance is 
that it has a greater. appeal to the 
younger man. Apparently the men who 
had made successes in the development 
of large fire agencies were too apathetic 
concerning the need of indemnity cov- 
erage for the automobile owner. Auto- 
mobile insurance is distinctively differ- 
ent because of the fact that this branch 
of insurance does not sell itself. There 
is more or less educational work which 
they do not seem to be 
carry on. 

Most Promising Branch of Insurance 

It is indeed short-sighted that even at 
this late day a large percentage of rep- 
resentative agents are overlooking the 
writing of this, the most promising 
branch of insurance. It is the one form 
of insurance by which the agent can, by 
assiduous work, make himself a greater 
influence in insurance and business cir- 
cles in his community. No other branch 
offers the opportunities of personal con- 
tact and personal service as does this 
one. 

A man buys an automobile; you ex- 
plain the various forms of coverage; he 
meets with a mishap, though trivial, and 
you assist him in the handling of his 
loss. Then you .can interest him in 
safety work, posting him on new city 
ordiances and he is glad of an oppor- 
tunity to join with you in an effort to 
minimize accident frequency. He comes 
to you with confidence for his insurance 
needs and is only too glad of an oppor- 
tunity to recommend you to his many 
friends. But to keep his confidence it is 
mecessary to put into the business of 
insurance at least as much as you take 
out. The storage battery on your car 
would fail were it not that you were 
constantly putting back the correspond- 
ing amount of energy that was being 
used by the lighting and starting sys- 
tem. 

Unfortunately, there are some agents 
writing automobile insurance as a side 
Hne and of course they never consider it 
worth while to familiarize themselves 


Among 


disposed to 





in the matter of underwriting rules, 
contracts and other essentials. There is 


a class of agents who are an even great- 














ALLAN J. ROBERTS 


er menace to our business, the “weak 
sisters” conception of the 
business is to realize a small commis- 


whose only 


By Allan J. Roberts, of the Roberts Co., Milwaukee 


sion and give absolutely nothing in re- 
turn. An agent who sells cheap, un- 
sound insurance is completely on the 
wrong track and his standing in the 
community is identical to that of the 
stock promoter who dupes the public 
by selling low-grade securities. Some 
of the agents and people in my city 
have learned a very costly lesson, but it 
is a fact that the rule works inversely 
in insurance in that the few always 
suffer for the wrongs of the many. It 
seems almost a travesty to have a com- 
missioner of insurance supervising the 
business of insurance with the idea of 
eliminating any false prejudices between 
the buying public and the companies 
and then to find men who are making 
their livelihood by deliberately selling 
unreliable protection to the public in 
general. 

One of the fascinations of the auto- 
mobile insurance business is that you 
are confronted with changing conditions. 
The manufacturers are constantly on 
the alert bringing about added refine- 
ments to their products and some sort 
of change is evident with each yearly 
model. An insurance policy with small 
limits is of the obsolete type, and re- 
stricted coverage will soon be complete- 
ly eliminated. Automotive insurance, 
more than anything else, requires a 
proper gear ratio. High type men using 



































Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
C. W. FEIGENSPAN J. HORACE SHALE 
President V.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
W. C. GARRISON W. VAN WINKLE 
Treasurer Secretary 
. Newark, N. J. 
i 
| All lines of Casualty Insurance 
and Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
We specialize in giving prompt and 
efficient service in the handling of 
Automobile Insurance. | 
We desire a few additional General Agencies | 
Write us if interested 








the speed’s forward instead of neutraly 
or reverse with the personal service fag’ 
tor as a gear shift, will within a shor” 
time place our business in the same! 
class with the doctor, lawyer and othe! 
protessional men. 

The Ideal Agent 3 

My idea of the insurance man of to ~ 
morrow is something as follows: : 

1—One who wants to make the bug} | 
ness of insurance a profession, with” 
out a degree. ‘ 

2—One who is willing to study the 
business from every possible angle; 
economic, social and otherwise. 

38—One imbued with the idea of 
putting something into the business 
in return for what he takes out of ft, 

4—One who realizes the part true 
character plays in the business, 

5—One who practices service—gep. 
vice in the selection of dependable 
companies, service in the giving of 
intelligent coverage and service in the, 
handling of claims. 

It has been my good fortune to have” 
had close association with one of the — 
broadest and best equipped casualty ex 
ecutives in America, and it is my belief 
that all executives desire the type of 
men I have attempted to picture as the’ 
automobile insurance agents of the fu 
ture. In a few years from now the’ 
functions of selecting risks and han 
dling of claims which now rest with the. 
Home Office will largely be entrusted to 
the agents in their respective fields, 
Recognition and delegation of respons 
bility in this trust will naturally go to 
those who by merit have gained recog 7 
nition for: the place they have taken in 
the greater development of this wonder 
ful business. 





Bad, 


we 


FROM AN EXCHANGE 


The Travelers tells of a lumber com 
pany which received this letter from an 
automobile insurance exchange: 


The disbursements made by this 
Exchange for the fifteen months 
prior to November 20, 1922, for your 
account—and in accordance with 
your signed contract on file in this 
office—exceed the estimated neces 
sary premiums and you are therefore 
indebted to the other policyholders of 
the Exchange, according to the at 
tached notice. 

Losses over the period mentioned 
were excessive and far beyond our 
estimate. These excessive 1osses 
must be paid in full and now de 
volves upon you and all of the other 
policyholders whose policies were 10 
effect during the period mentioned, 
to pay them. 

One of the conditions of your mer 
bership in this Exchange was your 
agreement and obligation to pay your 
share of the necessary disbursements 
—according to the risk as calculated 
by our accountants. 

Your obligation to pay your share 
is not in any way affected by your 
not having kept your policy in force 
after its due date. 

We will thank you therefore to for 
ward your check for $44.18 so that 
your obligation to the policy holders 
will be fully discharged. 

The Insurance Commissioner of In- 
diana some weeks ago notified this eX 
change that its license would not be 
renewed for 1923. 
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Fire, Automobile, Marine, Tornado, Tourist Floater, Sprinkler Leakage, Explo- 
sion, Riot and Civil Commotion 
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Automobile Insurance 


covering 


Fire, Transportation, Theft, Collision, Property Damage 


For more than three-quarters of a century 
the ROYAL has transacted a great world- 
wide business. Its unexcelled record for 
service rendered in all classes of insurance 
business has justified its motto 


“WE HOLD THEE SAFE” 





AGENTS IN ALL CITIES AND TOWNS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 





DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES AT 


ATLANTA, GA. BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Milton Dargan, Manager Field & Cowles, Managers Elwin W. Law, Manager 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Frederick B. Kellam, Manager Rolla V. Watt, Manager 



































Because the Fireman’s Fund pioneered the first automobile agency 
plant in the United States. When the latest model looked like the 
car on the left the Fireman’s Fund began to build an automobile 
insurance organization. That organization today is second to none 





in the automobile field. { Mlustration Copyrigh*, 1920, and repro- 
duced by permission of Judve, New York.} 





Because the Fireman’s Fund furnishes free advertising helps for 
the use of its automobile agents. Incidentally, have you sent for the 
portfolio shown on the right? It containsa collection of automobile 
insurance advertising material that has proven its effectiveness. 








a 
“en tb y- a Sere 
Ft ee i oie 
| Brcaust a loss adjustment by the Fireman’s Fund means a staunch 
and inseparable friend and client for the Fireman’s Fund agent who 








wrote the policy under which the loss occurs. 
J ay 





Because the Fireman’s Fund has a field staff specializing in auto- 
mobile production and loss service. Few, if any, companies have as 
many exclusive Automobile Special Agents as the Fireman's Fund. 
Every agent of the Automobile Department has a field man at 
his call who is both capable and eager to render assistance. And 
Fireman’s Fund field men know how. While you have the matter 
in mind, write the nearest cf the department offices listed below. 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 





ATLANTIC MARINE DEPARTMENT . a, WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
72 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK Piven sig 16 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
; ' 3 401 © e afl w 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT SAN FRANCISCO SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 


70 KILbY STREET, BOSTON HURT BUILDING, ATLANTA 
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